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j ON TEACHING THE Specch, and lanmuae OS ane ote en (ante tan qe cr 

means the same thing, us ge our classes. There |. “what” questions certainly 

ABSTRACT TO THE DEAF* onge i by far the, more morass virtually not ay an are far easier to grade than 

By Powrle V. Doctor, PH. D. Shale tug think about for a teacher of the deaf than | sent stressing “why” and 

One of the interesting things!" 3, ‘é es on a Friday afternoon after.be-|“how,” but I am wondering if 

eh the work on the order to function of © Peinga [10g confronted with a sentence) they sre not responsible for 

Annals of the Deat is being among oO hare a sueane of |devpid of all form and meaning, some of the extremely concrete 

the reading of the various news~ communication. Without it be can to hear the bell ring for dismis- thinking on the part of many of 
that come |Aot expres, Bie fa, camnet | al dnd Be able to say,“ We will our deaf, puss, SiSh, 

in the maiL Recently I was par- bee hand ny » tees ae také that sentence next Mon-| sometimes tend to leave the 

fculary interested in & ph | So, Sa to think. ‘Tis manne} OAT!” pupil with the impression thet 

Jet, “The Story of Helen Keller’s that be 1s shin ia not necemertiy, Many subjects can be taught there is an answer for every 

‘Visit to Queensland” in Austral- speech, Invaluable though speech 4s.| py illustration ‘and example, but question all wrapped up in cell- 

ta. During an interview in Ade- se arse nt Bind of wal |ow ish teachet going to cor-joplane. DATing fas leet Noes 


a our American Civilization cour- 
afterwards wom Be more ideas, which in all probab- se, we took up eight specific pro- 
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laide, Miss Keller made the fol- 
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ity, will confuse the issue still blems, ‘The Sophomores seemed 
further! And generally speak-|quite upset when nelther the 
‘speak, ‘pe jing, if he does present another textbook nor the instructor 

“ idea to help Mlustrate the would give a ready made answer 
first point, the various members |to each problem. ‘There were no 
Or the class will have suchjblanks to fill tn. Tt ia quite o 
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to At Onllaudet College We |to do so. All wha know him rose’ |ntrast, We all 
ko ao factual in our teaching of the 


anxious to 
classes for.the deaf, and the re-| speech, He finctionsss a Tespon:| We ‘are to develop reasoning|ils the answers.’ I know I do, 
sults of @ number 
oy! language teaching )languaze. more dificult to explain than|finsh explaining the meaning 
‘as used In schools and classes In regard to this statement, |¢ne concrete. of all the words in a paragraph, 
Whe, deat tn. the United St |7 RMB OGY specenreading We ugly ctas we can Point 0 & nt 
_ tes and in da; and from and spect ie oy forgotten the main 
tes and tn, Canaday Sfence Ta rely to a great extent, ono S toml or in point 10 8 | pare awe 
Tettainly would agree with Miss|memory and {mitation, wherese! * bictures\should attempt to allow the 


setter that teaching the abs-|in teaching language, we mort parrtererars more patiencs||puplis to infer meanings much 


” ne Sten |More than we do. It is slow. Tt ts 
Sere eee ot” {20 oer | edlous. However, I believe it 19 
wirgive” leaves the deat child|® way toward /encouraging 
with the impression that every- ie hinking on the part of the ind- 
Thing ts going out and nothing |‘7idual pupll- 
ts coming in, We frequently ‘Thus I would sum up three 
hear the teachers of the deat ways in which we may approach 
say that the pupils progress 80 the problem of teaching the ab- 
aay te to the beginning of the stract in our language studies: 
Intermediate Department and| Furst, attempt to ask more 
then they take slump. Que questions that require compart- 
4s not Postile deat, have dwelt | Possible | explanation is son, contrat, and analysis. Give. 
Esa na senna mt est ingot an we 
eaeid is even more dimeult|wmpting 1 get o ne aed extensively, and | positions Bint own, using the 
«deat child ts even more copier og sentence, whether OF not the more naively, an positions of thelr own, using the 
than wustiny seed underatands what he haa|there are ‘Various other answera.|same pattern as found in what 
Spat wore ciue’at written, 1 believe the reason might be|they have Tread, but drawing on 
e , 1980, Issue o 


F that it is easter to show im-|thelr own experiences. Give two 
é ‘The Volta Review, appeared an) We have been giving stand- 


provement by concrete word stories to the class. Ask them te 
editorial by Miss Josephine B.|ard tests ‘at Gallaudet College) tists and very simple ‘sentences | make a list of all the things that 
Simberlake entitled “What is|for over twenty years, ‘The re- 


than by abstract words and the|are alike in the stories and ane 

te peat Child's Greatest/sults form a fairly cleat pat-|nse of compound ari complex|other list of all the things that 

Need?” Miss Timberlake saya, |tern. The average reat student |rentences. Also, I believe there|are unlike. Try to get across the 
p oyone who is steed ths] comp surpasses his he 


X\ a matter of teaching language. |deaf child how to think, It has 


ri ithe field of tenching. I refer, |Poor English which we have in 
¢ AB General, to the ebild who has|OUr classes of deat pupils today 
. in generat before acquiring )!S Hot possible becate wa, 88 


aringlis a strong possibility that the|idea of a pattern in a story. One 
gone who is astes tag icompanion in spelling and f°" Sveruse of special language ay-|way to do this is by scanning 
with the education of the deaf, will quently is on a par with [stems used in teaching the deaf,| poetry and showing the pattern 
immediately. ” much as the Fitzgerald Key, the/in it. 
Wing Symbols, etc., may have al Secondly, try to teach more 
tendency to ake our deat pup-|ideas and léss facts. in social 
fis more concrete in thelr think- | atudies place less stress on dates, 
ing than hearing pupils. We are|names, and battles, and sak 


‘That . paragraph 

rect reply is “Language.” considerably below his hearing 
wut” protested a bewiidered pa-]associates. Why fs this true? 

rent recently, "aren't speceh and| T might attempt to classify 


language the same thing?” ‘ the reasons somewhat a5 ‘ol-|confronted by the concrete|more questions beginning with 
ox. paper presented on July 28,|lows: versus the abstract. “hat”, Avold = over-use of 
~ 1060, at Northwestern University,| 1, As a teacher of English I| 2. I beReve too much use is be- true and false que 


o. ‘The author is the 
Evanston, Wino rean ‘Annals. ol fnd it far less exhausting to 


St nals of correct spelling and grammar 
¢ the Dest snd profesor at O*NAO-lthan to try and decipher some 


m4 


ing made of “True and False” Thirdly, do not give all the an- 

questions, “Fill in the Blank” wexsin class, and even let some 

questions, and “Completion” (Continued on Page 8) ~ 
Ton 
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Editor's Note: 

‘The following account: of 
“visiting Day” on June 6th, was 
written by a reporter for The 
Ontario Intelligencer, As print- 
ed on the programme for the 
day twenty ‘teachers demonstr- 

+ ated methods in academic 
Classes. The visitors were divid- 
ed into five groups, each group 
observing’ work.in four class- 


rooms. The reporter described | good 


he work done in classrooms 
where her group visited. 
* éAtternoon tea was served 
from 345 to 5 o'clock in the 
Home Economics room by the 
senior pupils under the super- 
vision of Miss Daly. a, 
The full pro; me was 
\ published In the May ‘ssue of 
‘The Canadian. 


ONTARIO SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF DEMONSTRATES 
TEACHING METHODS AND 
EXHIBITS FINE 
‘ HANDICRAFTS 
Yesterday afternoon was “Vi- 
sitors Day” at the Ontarlo 


Sehool for the Deaf—a red-/ 


letter day which comes but 
once a year. On this day, the 
parents, friends and guests 
have the privilege of not only 
seeing how these less fortunate 
Uttle ones are started on the 
way to take their place as fu- 
ture cltizens,.of how the teach- 
ing method 1s continued from 
junior to intermediate and from 
intermediate to senior, and also 
to view the handwork from the 
Academic ad Vocational class- 
es, which was attractively dis- 
played in the recreation hall. 
Visits to Classes 

‘The various groups of guests 
were escorted to the different 
classes by one of the senor 
young men. The first class visit- 
ed was that of the little ones of 
four and five years of age, 
under ‘the direction. of Mrs. 
Cameron. Here, single words 
were learned by means of p- 
reading, denoting ball, toy, and 
top. In each case the child was 
adept at selecting the article 
mentioned. From stngle words, 
the more advanced of these 
children. Patsy Task, could Up- 


read sentences,> as “open the|\ 


door,” “get me a drink of 
water", and write her own 
“name. This class also taught the 
‘sound effects’ by placing the 

. hand or fingers along the throat 
“muscles. Reading was also 
taught by means of Illustrated 
sentences, impressing upon the 
mind of the child the article 
and the word denoting that’ 
article. 

Mr, Sinclair bad the super- 
vision of the intermediate class. 
‘These were quite proficient in 
the lip-reading and were study- 
ing geography, centering around 
the provinces of Canada. 

Mrs. Donoghue, in charge of 
the preparatory class, demon- 
strated the method of prepara- 
tory training in hearing aids, 
cand Mp reading. 

Personal ‘Guidance 

The last class to be visited 
was that of Mr. Cunningham, 
who supervised the senior girls 
and showed themselves most 
proficient in typing and in the 
use of other commerical mach- 
ines, as the gestetner adding 
machines and electric type- 
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writer. A typing test for 2 min- 
fates: was given, with resulting 
‘average of 55 words per min- 
jute or more. - 

Mr> Cunningham stated that 
upon graduation positions were 
walting*for these gttractive girl 
typists, This class also took into 
consideration personal guid- 
ance, with the question, will 
they fit in, and they make 
in the new life to which 
each would be going. The pro- 
ficiency test was speed and ac- 
curacy. 

Foll the class 
tions, which lasted for 15 min- 
utes per class, the guests then 
wended theft way to the audi- 
torium where a most attractive 
fashion show, preceded by 
“Intermediates rhythm 
rendered “Take Me Out to 
Ball Game,” was splendidly 
conducted by one of the inter- 
mediate girls. 

Fashion Show 

The fashion show was inter- 
esting and pretty. All dresses 
and little boy suits as well as the 
street dresses, suits, tailored 
and dressmaker, | afternoon 
dresses and evening were the 
work of the students. 

“School Days” ushered in the! 
tiny mannequins, a boy anda 
girl in navy blue. The boy with 
knee pants and white edged 


skirt and navy jacket. These 
were followed by others in skirt 
and knee pants, and the girls in 
gingham and prints. 

An eye-catching sport outfit 
for the teen-ager was in gray 
with matching slacks, trimly 
made. Corduroy. dresses, with 
jacket tops, in colors of green, 
wine, and red, were also shown, 
jumpers and blouses, and a 
lovely rose-coloured brocaded 
Chinese silk afternoon dress, 
modeled by a dainty little Chin- 
lese Miss, was very lovely, as was 
@ peach shortle coat and skirt 
outfit with matching beret, and 


dress, tallored suit, and after- 
noon frock was made, and de- 
monstrated the seamstress art. 
Presentation of Snow White 
Between the fashion show ex- 
hibits, the senior rhythm band 
rendered the “Overture to Snow 
‘White'/snd the cast presented 
|to an admiring audience, Act 2, 
scene one, from Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs. 

In the Recreation Hall, the 
various exhibits of the hand- 
work from the’ various grades 
were shown including attract- 
ively bound scrap books, copy 
books; advanced writing and 
printing, all of which were im- 
maculate and splendidly done. 

‘Two exhibits. which drew con- 
siderable attention were those 
of the art, and-a “Story In Oils,” 
the first showed imaginary de- 
signs in finger painting, and 
musical designs denoting what 
the musical note appeared like 
to each individual child, while 
the latter showed the set-up of 
a B.A. oll warehouse, wharf and 
freighter, refiner and trucks, 
and told the uses and from 
what oll was obtained. 

Manoal Tralning 

In the manual training de- 
partment, there were 
of fern stands in wood, bread 


blazer, and the girl with pleated ;Talny 


trays, magazine, racks and var-|sitys Convocation hall and 
fous other well Yashioned artic-|stand before a dist 
les. Carpentry and maintenance| group of Canadian scholare to 
showed lawn chairs; single, and|receive the highest academic 
in lovers’ seats, office desks, and|honor the university can best- 
ltables; while in the agriculturallow—the degree of doctor of 
department were some  fine|philosophy. 
wheelbarrows, samples of are-| Fifteen years ago such an 
welding, and hose reels. achievement was merely a wish- 
Domestic science under home|ful dream to Donny Kidd, the 
economics was well represented|shy boy from the Alberta foot- 
‘by its canned fruits, vegetables, | hills. . 
land recipe books, while the sew-/ But to Donald J, Kidd, B.A., 
ing included everything needed| Mm, Sc. Ph. D., first deat Cana- 
in the average home;\kitchen|/dian to reach the scholastic 


tops, quilt squares, | tory in a long, uphill battle. 
and tea clottis,-embroldered| Behind it Lies a tale of a boy's 
towels, aprons of every variety, |rock-life determination. It ts 
house dresses, fancy and plain.|the story of a deaf youngster 

A fine exhibition in every de-|who was so eager for learning 
partment, second to none, ex-/he battled snowdrifts and blis- 
tolling the splendid teachingjzards, used dog teams, snow- 
‘and training, of the personne! |shoes, boats and bicycles to get 
lof the Ontario School for the|to school. 

Deaf, and the infinite pains Lived at Gold Field 
taken to assist these less fort-| That was up at McKenzie Is- 
unate children to meet the/jand in the Red Lake gold fields, 
demands of modern living. a bleak snow-bound hamlet 130 
—The Ontarig Intelligencer.|miles north of Kenora where 
=a the Kidd family lived while 
SUNDAY SCHOOL PICNIC FOR|Donald was struggling: through 

CATHOLIC PUPILS high school. 

On Sunday, June 10, the] It was 1938 and a continuation 
Catholic Sunday . pupils were|school had just been opened at 
treated to & picnic by Rev. Fa-| Red Lake, five miles away across 
ther aUley. tale spiritual the lake. 
elnectir,, nine sine! was a)’ «1 went there by dog team 
day and the plenle had|quring the winter," he recalled, 


to be held in the school audi- 
via written notes.’ “Often, after 
torjum. However the rain didjq piizard or a night of snow- 


not seem to have any adverse iray, had to break the trail 
affect on appetites for hot-dogs, | across the ake with snow-ahoes, 
ice cream and pop. All enjoyed! sometimes it was so cold my 

treat very much. dogs’ black fur was"white with 

At the end of lunch two of} frost.” ¢ 

the pupils, Maureen MacDonald! arter treeze-up, before snow 
cae Sarald, ee came for-| covered the ice the youngater 
ward to an address 10) stated the 10 miles to and from 

er Buckley and present him] schoo} each day. When the ice 
witha gift from all the Cath-|rmeitea in the spring, he used 


jolic pups of the O.8.D. a skiff with an outboard motor, 
‘The address read by Maureen|through fair and stormy wea- 
was: “Dear Father Buckley: | ther. 
You have been coming up to 
teach us every, second Sunday 
for the past two years. We want| several years later, however, 
you to know that we appreciate) jnén two other puplls moved 
your help and guidance. We ask|t. McKenzie Island. The school 
you to accept this small gift/noard relented, figured the trip 


from the Catholic boys and|ecross the lak janger- 
girls of the Ontarlo School for|sus eotered and Srovided a 


the Deaf. We ask you to contl- 4 on 
Aue coming and to remember snow mopile: er she Achree: 
Lon wea mane by Gerla ame. | A couple of scholarships help- 
tel. Father Buckley was taken|®% Pave the way for entry to 
completely by pareltaeh In a|the University of Toronto in 
1941. The next four years were 
reply he thanked the puplls for |nard ones. To a deat youngster, 
eae eeergas Sut. He wished /oral lectures were meaningless. 
ing school this year and a pl “|The ability to lip read was use- 
sae toliday to those who ens |less- He could plek out o word 
turning were !now and then but not enough 

returning ext September. He lt make any sense. 

ember him an ees “At first I attended most of 
promised to remember them in/OOt, io anoce where the BEOTes- 
las pee oer Li ase made great use of the 
board.” He recalled, “As a 
bp drenaonibegase result, I went to very few lect- 


An article appeared in the|ures and relied chiefly on other 
‘Toronto Daily Star on June 1,|students' notes which I copied 
in reference to Donald Kidd|during lectures. Q 


which will be of interest to our| «1 n 
readers. The article written byl, Later os & eraduate student 


Provide Snowmobile 
‘The ordeal came to an end 


books gnd found the work far 
easter that way.” 
Chose Chemistry 
As a youngste? in public 
school, Don had avidly read all 


“In all his 28 years, Donald 
Kidd has never heard the sound 
of a human voice. He was born| 
deaf into @ world of perpetual/the popular-sclence magazines 


heard allence. he could find.-It was only na- 
Yet next week Donald Kidd|tural when the time came to 
‘will mount the rostrum at Var- (Continued on page 7) 


ark nis given in tuil|2,reued almost entirely on text. 
below: 


\ SENIOR LANGUAGE 
(MIBS C, MALONEY) 


ATrip to Bay City, Michigan 
On the fifth of August all our 
family had a plan to take a trip 
to the North but Dad changed 
his mind and thought that he 
would like us to take a trip over 
to the United States. But how 
about the money for the U.S.A.? 
We didn’t have any American 
money to spend. So my father 
had an idea. He decided to go to 
the Fruit Stand jn Paris to find 
out if he could get enough 
money there for the United 
Btates. Dad traded the Canad- 
fan money and got U.S.A. money 
from the market man. After 
that all of my family, except my 
brother Allan, left Paris for the 
‘United States. It was my first 
time to travel to U.S.A., and we 
were excited about sight seeing 
‘We stopped at London to have 
coffee, for we were thirsty. I Ilk- 
ed London fine. I wished I could 
see Josephine Lazaravick who 
lives there. From London and 
rode a long way to Grand 
Bend. We stopped there to 
‘see the water of Lake Huron, 
Many hundred people swam 
in the water, and some 
rested on the ground there. 
‘Thgn we left there and rode 
along to Sarnia. We stopped at 
Sarnia to watch the blue water. 
Barnia seemed to be a nice city. 
From there we passed aver to 
the United States, riding’on the 
bridge from Canada to U.S.A. 
We Port Huron which 
was a lovely city. We rode a long 
way to Flint. I liked Flint very 
Much because it seemed to be a 
very pretty city. I wished | could 
live there. I thought, Around 
six o’clock in the evening we 
finally jarrived at Bay City, 
Michigan. ‘There, we had a cabin 
for one’ day. First, we had our 
supper and then we went to the 
movies at the Empire theatre. 
Tt was called, “Show Boat”, and 
we certainly enjoyed it very 
much. After that we returned to 
the cabin where we slept. The 
next day we got up early around 
8 o'clock to leave Bay City for 
Canada. We had our. breakfast 
before leaving there. That night 
we finally arrived home In 8t. 
George. We were thrilled with 
our sight seeing in the USA 
It was a wonderful trip. We 
wished we could travel In U.S.A. 
for one whole week but we had 
to return to Canada because my 
brother, George, and Eileen, my 
sister, had to go back to work 
there. 
—Joyce McPherson 4A 


ATrip to Fort Henry 

On June 17, 1951, we were 
walking back ‘to school from 
church, when I saw a wine 
Austin car which stopped at the 
girl's residence. I knew it was 
my father’s car so | ran all the 
way from the road. I met my 
mother, father and brother 
Charlie, We left here for home 
about two o'clock in the after- 
noon. x 

We travelled ‘through wiffer- 
ent cities from - Belleville to 


png ‘We stopped at se 
ston to visit Fort Henry. 
father or brother bought ones 
tickets for themselves and me. 
Mother didn’t want to go be- 
cause she wanted to sleep in the 
fear. 

Then we went into the fort. 
It was very large. First we went 
to the first floor to see the jails, 
the kitchen, a rather small din- 
ing-room and rooms that were 
bedrooms, I think. Next we 
climbed a few stairs to see two! 
or three rooms for baking the 
the bread, two or more rooms 
for the guns and souvenirs. 
‘Then we went up another stairs 
to see the outside guns on the 
top of the roof. We saw the 
signs “Do not touch” because 
the walls were painted. The 
colour was light brown. But 
daddy, Charlie and I did touch 
it and it was almost dry. When 
T touched it, it felt like rubber. 

At the last on the floor, there 
‘were several used things from 
the Civil War and Great World 
War. There were many different 
guns, clothes, (some were worn), 
gun powder, different ha 
which were worn by soldiers 
during the wars, and gas masks. 

At the last of the visit, my 
father bought two paper signs, 
“Fort Henry in Kingston”, to) 
put on the front and back of his 
car.Then we left there - for 
home. I had a lot of fun seeing 
the Fort but it is rather cold 
‘there on the first floor. 

Lillian McOrmond 
4A Senior 


At Wasaga Beach 
Thad a holiday in the summer’ 
for three months. My brother, 
imy boy friend, and I went away 
‘on the bus at 8 o'clock on Aug. 
Sth for one week. We arrived at 
Wagaga Beach. We waited for 
my boy friend whose ndme is 
John Arana. He came to us and 
he told us that he had found a 
cabin. We walked on the sand| 
1of the beach and went to the 
cabin. Then we rented a row 
boat It cost one dollar for an 
hour. We each rowed the boat. 
My arms got tired and my 
hands were sore. The palm of 
my hand had blisters on it 
Then, we swam near the beach. 
The sand was cleag and smooth. 
After awhile we~fwent to the 
cafe. After supper we saw the 
show which was funny. Then we 
slept In the bed in the cabin, We 
went bowling in number 5 alley 
the next day. I lost. John Arana 
won, We swam every day. One 
day I rented a bicyle. It cost 
twenty-five cents per hour. 
John Arana’s woman and 
man friend took us home to 
‘Toronto in their car. They live 
in the U.S.A. We enjoyed our- 
selves at Wasaga Beach. 
+ —Robert Hill 2A. 


Camping at Loon Lake 

Thad a long holiday in the 
summer. Some of the boys and 
Twent in a car with a man to 
Loon Lake to camp. We sawa 
baby moose. It saw us in the car. 
Tt walked very slowly and then 
put its head into the car. John- 
ny and I patted the moose’s 


moose. He thought !t would 
bite. When the moose walked 


long time. We had a good time. 
‘After supper some of the boys 
and I played baseball and 
volleyball. 

We went swimming and we 
played games nearly every day 
while we were at camp. 

—Billy Hemphill 2A. 


A Trip to Windsor and Detroit 
My friend and I went to Win- 
dsor one day in summer. We ate 
supper. After supper we watch- 
ed a television. Then we went 
yh the tunnel over to 
Detroit. My father and mother 
know some Detroit people well. 
We went back to Windsor that’ 
evening. 

Andrew Smith, Mrs, Alma 
Smith, Michael Miller, father, 
mother and I rode on a boat to 
Bob-lo island one day. We came 
‘back on the boat about 6 o'clock 
A few days later mother 
Andrew, Alma, Evelyn and I 
went to Detroit Zoo by the 
street car and a bus. We walked 
about three or four miles. I felt 
very tired 

‘Mother and I returned to Galt 
after our holiday in Windsor 
and Detroit. My father met us 
in the CPR. Station. 

—Donald Patterson 3 Voc. 


ATrip to Ottawa 

When 1 got home from the 
school last June, I began my 
holidays. 

One day I went to Easton's 
Corners with my friends, Dick 
McGrath and Rodney Ferguson. 
‘We went by a bus on a trip to 
Ottawa. It is a long way to 
Ottawa. We rode for two hours. 
and we ate our lunch at 1 p.m 
We played ball in a park fora 
while. We went to the Royal 
(Canadian Mint. and I saw diff 
erent kinds of money. I also saw 
the R.C.M.P. We saw a man on 
horse back. He was practising. 
‘We went to the Museum. There, 
I saw a gun, shells, an army 
boat, helmets, two jeeps and 
many other things. In the mus- 
eum I saw the skeletons of an- 
tmals that lived a long time ago. 
I looked all over the museum 
for two hours. Next I went to 
the Parliament Buildings and I 
went up in the high tower. The 
first bell, I saw was a little bell 
and the second was a Digger 
one. The last bell was very big. 
When I got to the top of the 
tower, I looked down and saw 
wee cars, men, and ladies, too. 
|We got down safely by elevator. 
I got home safely that night but 
I was tired out. 

—LeRoy MacGregor 3 Voc. 


® An Airplane Trip 

‘Last July 29th first we went 
to Mass. At 11 o'clock my two 
sisters, two friends, and I went 
to Niagara Falls, N.Y. We rode 
along in my brother's car to the 
airport in Buffalo. My sister, 
.| Vera bought the tickets. About 


}“Bagle” 
fare costs $40. each for a return 
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from Buffalo N.Y. to 

NJ. and our dinner was includ- 
ed. We flew up in the sky above 
the clouds. We observed through. 
the windows, the cars, houses 
and other buildings which were 
very tiny but we couldn't see the 
people. At 2 o'clock we landed at 
the airport in’ Newark, NJ., 
after flying about one hour and 
thirty minutes. We were met by 
our relatives and rode along to 
Jersey City to their place. They 
had three floors. Their home ‘is 
bigger than my house. We re- 
mained there for one week and - 
two days. My cousin, Victor, and ~ 
I went to the show at the Stan- 
ley Theatre. It was a big build- 
ing Uke the O8.D. 

Victor and I went to New York 
about three times. It is a very 
large city and there were many 
people on the streets, Some- 
tmes I bought some things for 
myself. My relatives gave me 
many gifts, more than they 
gave my two sisters because 
they had not seen me for years. 
They were so glad that I came 
to Jersey City to see them again. 

One day my two sisters, 
friends, my relatives and I went 
to Lakewood, N. J. where there 
was a camp. It was about sixty- 
five miles from Jersey City. We 
played games and we had a lot 
of fun in Lakewood, NJ. At 
night we returned to Jersey 
City. 

On Aug. 6th we rested at our 
relative's place for awhile before 
leaving for Canada. We went to 
the airport in Newark, NJ. at 7 
o'clock. We flew to New York 
and ged to another alr- 
plane but I don't know why. We 
flew to Buffalo, N. ¥. from New 
York. My cousin and friend 
met us at the airport. We 
‘went to Niagara Falls, N. ¥. and 
stayed at a friend's place for a- 
while. Then we went across the 
bridge to Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
We returned home. We were 50 
glad to see the family and we 
talked with them about our 
holidays in New York and Jersey 
City. We had a very enjoyable 
time on the trip, I think Dino 
and I may go to New York next 
summer again. a 

—Peter De Rose 3A 


News About My Holidays 
My daddy and I went to see 
wrestling matches in Brockville 
twice. Brockville has a large new 
arena. Its name is “Brockville 
Memorial Civic Arena” I was in 
the arena for the first time this 
summer, It is nicer than Belle- 
ville's arena. We loved to obser- 
ve the wrestlers wrestling. A 

erowd of people came there. 
Aunt Jean from Port Arthur 
came to see us in the summer. 


 |She stayed at my home.for one 


week. She had an enjoyable 
time with her brother, who ts 
my father. She loved to read 
books. Then, she went away 
from my home to Toronto to see 


Aunt Grace. The three of us 
malssed Jean so much. 

Unele Joe from Windsor came 
to Prescott to see us. Father 
‘mother and I were surpised that 
‘Uncle Joe came. He never told 
‘us that he was coming. I came 
from the theatre in Ogdensburg 
to Prescott one day. Uncle Joe 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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NEW PUPILS 

Bchool reopened on Septem- 
ber 12th. The following thirty- 
four new pupils had enrolled be- 
fore October Ist. 

5 years of age: Donna Bur- 
tord, David Carson, Paul Dur- 
and, Terrance England, Freddle 
Gwalter, Jeremy Joyce, Peter 
Sicoll, Freddie Singleton, Nancy 
Yull. . 
| 6 years .of .Age:..Ronald 
Baumhour, Peter Burton, Jac- 
ques Daoust, David Holroyd, 
Ronald MacKney, Edward Saul- 
ter. 


7 years of age: 
Caron, Roger Gardner, James 
Lois Marjorie 


B years of age: : 
David McGough, Elizabeth Ann 

* Rowan, Donald Troupe. 
9 years of age: Donald Toms. 


10 years of age: Arnold 
“gnman, James Hawkins, Joan 
“Ison. ¢ 

Over 10 years of age: Rose 

Marle Bernardz, Leslie Brown, 


Margaret ‘Ann Horne, Evelyn 
McGregor, Margaret Moore, 
Linda Rennie. 


N. B. The older pupils listed 
above had been attending other 


[Normal School, has succeeded’ 
Mrs. Eagle who had taught in 
junior school. 

‘Mr. EJ, Chard who taught sen- 
for school social studies last 


‘Mr. J.G. Det 

Assistant Suprintendent, hag 
returned to O.8.D. after spend- 
ing the past year studying and, 
observing methods of educating 
the deaf in Britain and several 
other European countries, In 
addition to extensive study in 
Britain, he visited schools for 
the deaf, in Ireland, Scotland, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
igium, France, and Italy. 

Mr. Demeza states that he 
found it a most interesting and 
informative year. In every cent- 
re that he visited, those in char- 
ge were most helpful and will- 
ing to share their ideas and ex- 
perience concerning various 
aspects of deaf education. In 
those countries where English is 
not the language of instruction, 
he’says that always one or more 
members of the school staff 
could speak English fluently 
enough to escort him around 
the classrooms and explain the 


concerned. 

‘Mr. Demeza expects to leave 
again soon to spend a large 
of this school year 
schools for the deaf in the Uni- 
ted States and other parts of 
[Canada before returning to as- 
sume his duties at OSD. = 

—_+— 


LAST YEAR'S GRADUATES 
* We have heard from some of) 
the graduates of last year. 

Fernand Beaulne is a linotype 
operator with the Cornwall Free- 
fholder.. Stella Graziano is with 
the Dominion Civil Service, 
Ottawa. Mildred Laffrenier has 
returned to school for another 
year, Bruce Mae Crindle is a 
lnotype operator with the Sud- 
bury Journal. Maureen Mac’ 
Donald Is a typist in the Dom- 


schools. {inion Civil service. Gerald Mar-. 


Bi —+—. 
CHANGES IN TEACHING 
STAFF 


At the close of school in June, 
Mr. R, A. Sinclair resigned to 
attend University and Mrs. M. 
A, Eagle was granted leave of 
absence for one year. Three new 
teachers were appointed for the 
opening of school in September. 
Miss Isabelle Gibson, a graduate 
of Toronto Normal School suc- 
ceeded Miss Helen McCammon 
as instructor of Girls’ Physical 
‘Training, the latter transferring 
to the intermediate academic 
school where she will teach his- 
tory."Mr, Elgin Vader, a gradu- 
ate of Peterborough Normal 
School, succeeded Mr. John 
Boyd as instructor of Boys’ 
Physical Training, the latter 
transferring to senior academic 
school where he 1s teach- 
ing social studies. Miss Joan 
Anglin a graduate of Ottawa 


tel is working with the Acme 
Press, a job printing office in 
Sudbury and*Gertude McCourt 
is a typist with the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Kingston. 
‘These’ records are incomplete 
but we hope to have more com- 
plete data about our graduates 
ready for the next issue of the 
Canadian. a 
Two things are significant) 
about ,the information we have 
at present concerning place- 
ment in employment of these 
graduates of last year. First all 
of them have obtained employ- 
‘ment in their own home local- 
ity. Secondly, all are working at 
the trade or skill in which they. 
were trained at the OSD. 
—FPC. 
——. 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND 
THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
Since the opening of school 
our children have sipwn great’ 
, 


which will be as sincere and en- 
thustastic as that given by other 
Canadian children to the Royal 
couple. To. prepare them for this. 
occasion teachers have been 
presenting pictures of the Prin- 
cess and and their two 
children and ‘explaining in 


speech 
our place.in' the Commonwealth, 

An editorial in Maclean’s, one 
of our Canadian magazines, 
contained the following pass- 
ages: 
is nations are better qual- 
ified than this one to look dis- 
passionately on the institution 
lof monarchy. 

‘We have grown up under mo- 
narchs but have never, since 
‘the real beginning of our grow- 
th, been, ruled by them. 

This mopth we welcome @ 
young woman who will some day 
‘be our queen. If power over na- 
tions Is the chief characteristic 
lof queens’then this young wo- 
‘man will never be half so much 
the Queen of Canada, asthe 
smallest schoolgirl awaiting her 
arrival on the tiniest platform, 
waving the tiniest Union Jack. 
For some day the schoolgirl will 
mark her ballot and raise her 
voice in the affairs of the land; 
the Queen-to-be cannot do 
either.” 

We welcome Princess Elizabeth 
and Prince Philip and with 
other loyal subjects say, “God 
‘Save the King.” 
—— .- 
SARAH AND EDWINA 
ELLIOTT RETIRE 

In the June issue of the Roc- 
hester Adocate a well deserved 
tribute" was paid to the Misses 
Sarah and Edwina Elliott who 
retired in June as teachers in 
the Rochester School for the 
Deaf. 

‘Together they had served The 
Rochester School for more than. 
fifty-four years. 

Before going to Rochester 
Miss Edwina Elliott had taught’ 
in Frederick, Maryland; Van- 
couver, British Columbia; and 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia. Miss 
Sarah Elilott had previously 
taught in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; and Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Miss Sarah Elliott's area of 
instruction had been speech and 
auricular work. On two occas- 
fons we visited the Rochester 
School and were impressed with 
the progress of the pupils in 
‘these subjects. 

‘The Misses Elliott will live in 
retirement in thelr native Nova 
‘Scotia. The article in the Advo- 
cate concluded with the wish 
that “They may have years of 
Jelsure that they so richly de- 


—— 


BASIC EDUCATION 
Back in 1946 the late Dr. 
Fletcher Peacock, then Presid- 
ent of the Canadian Education 
Association, suggested to the 


ps 


the 
“You're it!” cries the oak. re 
And back and forth they scam- 


per, 
‘These merry Uttle folks. —Ex. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at its annual convention 
‘that the latter should initlate a 
study of the effectiveness of sec- 
ondary school education. Sub- 
sequent meetings of oMicials of 
the CEA and industrial, business 
and labor groups, which pro- 
vided the finances for the study, 
produced the Canadian Research 
Committee on Practical Educa- 
tion on which all these groups 
Bre represented. After a four- 
year investigation, the Com- 
mittee reported last week at the 
annual convention of the Cana- 
dian Education Association in 
Saskatoon. 

In the main, the report advoc- 
ates more emphasis on “the 
three r’s" rather than on highly 

vocational training 
in secondary schools. It stresses 
that the alm of education ts to 
produce good citizens who are 
capable of individual thinking. 

As a main part of its four- 
year investigation of secondary 
schools the committee surveyed 
12,124 high school graduates 
and 14,219 who failed to comp- 
fete their secondary education. 
‘The committee also recelved re- 
ports from many employers of 
these young people. The report 
notes two important fAndings 
from the surveys which were as~ 
sisted by committees in all prov 
inces except Newfoundland 
which was not part of Canada 
when the job was started. These 
are that 35 per cent of the pup- 
tls who™enter Grade VII never 
graduate from high school. And 
that the majority of the young 
people are lacking in ability to 
express themselves both orally 
and in writing and in the fund- 
amentals of arithmetic. * 

‘That the student may benefit 
as much as possible from in- 
struction in the basic subjects, 
“specific training for the indivi- 
dual pupil for partcular occupa- 
tion should be deferred as long 
as possible,” the report recom- 
mends. Emphasis in vocational 
training should be on “develop- 
ment of basic skills and sound 
work habits rather than highly 
specialized skills,” It adds, 

While the committee suggests 
a number of steps that might 
check the tendency of students 
to leave before completing high 
school, it recommends the legal 
échool-leaving age, bothturban 
and rural, be set at 16 years in 
all provinces, except in certain 
specified exemptions. 


But for these who leave school 
before graduation, the com- 
mittee recommends establish 
ment of community institutes 
which would provide part time 
education for those 16-18 years, 
Tt says such institutes should 
“provide vocational training 
courses a5 as cultural and 
avocational subjects.” 

Saturday Night, Toronto, 
Sept. 25 


FIFTEEEN STUDENTS 
GRADUATE IN COLORFUL 
CEREMONIES AT ONTARIO 
SCHOOL FOR DEAF 


Friday, June 15, 1951 

Every. graduation day has in 
it something of joy and some- 
thing of sadness: Joy, in the an- 
ticipation of the future; sadness 
in the severing of ties that 
school friendships have forged 
and the leaving of a beloved 
“Alma Mater" whose very walls 
have become dear. This, and 
even more was mirrored upon 
the faces of the 15 graduates of 
the Ontario School for the Deaf 
as they wended thelr way down 
the long alsle of the well-flled 
auditorium yesterday afternoon 
to recelve thelr awards, dip- 
Tomas and certificates, tangible 
evidences of years faithfully 
Milled with earnest endeavor to 
fit themselves for the days that, 
Ue ahead. : 
Pleasing Picture 

‘These young people, men and 
women of tomorrow, 10 girl 
graduates, lovely in thelr snowy 
white dresses, made for the oc- 


roses, Illy-of-the-valley and 
tiny White ‘mums, and the five 
young men, white boutonniers 
in their lapels backgrounded by 
the pearl gray stage hangings 
and the floral displays of pink 
white peonies across the stage 
front, the table with its glisten- 
ing allver cups, the awards, pri- 
ves and diplomas, in their wrap- 


pings of blue and yellow colors | 5; 


of the school, made a picture 
not soon forgotten. 

‘Mr. W. J. Morrison, BA, B. 

’ Paed, superintendent of the 
school, after extending a wel- 
come to the parents, friends and 
visitors, spoke briefly concern- 
ing the students and the work 
‘of the school, pointing out the 
ehange in the outlook of the 
students. In former years most 
students remained till the elgh- 
th grade only, but now were 
willing to remain and complete 

er education. Some students 
have been with the school for 
11, 12 and even 13 years. In this 
way, they ‘go from grade to 
grade, ever learning and perfec- 
Ing themselves to take part in 
the community life to which 
they will eventually align them- 
selves, The importance of lp- 
reading and speech being link- 
ed together was emphasized. 
Academle Studles Important 
‘Academic studies are the most 
rtant, but next to that Is 
the athletic side, for which 
there are two full time teachers, 
and a fine gymnasium in which 
Yhe students take part in 
healthy sports, and games, 
rounding out ‘their education. 
Awards are given for out-of- 
school achievements during the 
student's complete school life, 
a8 well as for the academic and 
vocational. 

‘At the conclusion of the pre- 
sentation of awards which was 
published in the June issue of 
The Canadian, the Valedictory 
was given. 
Valedictory 

‘The valedictory was spendidly 
given by Bruce-MacCrindle, who 
in spite of 100 per cent ‘loss of 
hearing,“had renfarkable tonal | 


inetly, His farewell words in- 
cluded: 


It is very kind of Mrs. Fetterly 
“Joy and sadness fill our 


to donate 
us 


have spent many happy years,|" 1 thank Mrs. 
and farewell to all who have|Fetterly. os Nery, sane, Me 
trained us and prepared us for 


Fetterly Award 
by GERALD MARTEL 
who have worked long and 
faithful to feed our minds andjfor me to receive the Memorial 

jaward fer speech and speech 
‘To the nurse, who gave us kind|Fetteris’ Eg teenie the lel 
attention and care whenever ps aoe ee and their 
our health required it, we are 
sincerely grateful. 
“We say, “Thanks to our pare- 
ints for sending us to this school |Speech- 
\where we have beeryso comfort-|helped me to become a gradu- 
able, so happy, so well-trained, |ate. I realize how much the at 
jility to speak and to lip-read 
will help me to get and hold a 
Position in my chosen vocation. 
Again, I say to Fetterly. 
ped school in which we have | Thank since of 
had every opportunity to pre- any eer 
pare for the future. Soak 
Catherine Ford Scholarship 
by GERALDINE ODELL 
our best wishes for success in| I am happy to receive this 
preparing for your graduation. |prize. ‘Thank you very much. , 
your whole school life and e2- ee 
your whole fe and es-| 
[pecially your final year as much iy emer ATES - 


las we have done. 
I am very happy to get a 


“We are proud and gratefull 
that we attended such a school |Prz¢. Thank you very much. 
tario ES 


say to each and everyone, Fare- 
well, until we meet again.” 
—The Ontario Intelligencer 
June 16, 1951. 
r ——o——— 
Superintendent's Award 
by STELLA GRAZIANO 

It ts a great honour for me to 
receive this award today. 

‘When I leave here to go out 
into the world, I shall always 
remember the many ways in 
which the teachers tried to give 
me a good education. 

‘Mr, Morrison, I want you to 
know how much I apprectiate 
this award which you have don- 
ated. 


Superingendent’s Award 
by BRUCE MacCRINDLE 
It 1s an honour for me to re~ 
celve the Superintendent's 


FLORA CLARKE AND GAL- 
LAUDET COLLEGE 


In April I_recetved a letter 
from Mr. C. F. Cannon, Deputy 
Minister of Education, asking 
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President notified her that she 

was accepted by the College. 
The Atkinson Foundation 

Scholarship provided for $3000, 


and it was stipulated that the 
candidate chosen by the Canad- 
fan Deat Scholarship Board 
‘must be an Ontario student. 
One other Ontario resident, 
Murray Archer, Toronto, wes an 
applicant for ‘the scholarship. 


‘It is a pleasure and an honour|He became deaf a year ago 


when he was 17 years of age and 
completed the work of Grade 
XM in the Thornton Tutorial 
School last June. 


The Canadian Deaf Scholar- 


dates and other factors award- 
ed the scholarship to Murray 
who has enrolled in 
Gallaudet College. It ts doubt- 
ful if Flora Clarke would have 
accepted the scholarship at this 
‘time as she and her parents had 
decided to have her return to 
the O,8.D. that she might con- 
tinue her studies at the Collegi- 
ate Institute, Belleville, where 
she has been in attendance for 
two years. She is now in Grade 
XI and one of the subjects of 
study this year is Algebra. 

Both Flora Clarke and Murray 
Archer became deaf from spin- 
al meningitis, the former be- 
coming deaf at seven years of 


years of age. 

In 1949 when Flora was fitteen 
years of age and after attend- 
ing the Ontario School for the 
Deaf for five years she won 
scholarship with a cash value of 
$500. awarded by the National 
Graphic Arts Education Associ- 
ation. For two years, before she. 
entered the O.8.D. her educa- 
tion was carried on with the as- 
sistance of her parents through 
the correspondence course of 
the Ontario Department of Ed- 
ucation. She is the daugher of 
Mr, and Mrs. Freeman James 
Clarke Shillington, Ontario, 
near the mining centre of Tim- 
mins. She continues to live at 
the OSD. attending Belleville 
Collegiate as a day pupll.- 

On May 24th, Messrs. David 
Peikoff of Toronto, RE. McBrien 
of Peterborough, Donald Kidd of 
Toronto and others represent- 
ing the Canadian Deaf Schol- 
arship Board interviewed Miss 
Clarke in my office. 


received a letter from Mr, Petk- 


age and the latter at seventeen” 


Under date of August 10th, I - 


shall never forget the help, Ilror tne name of any student |off stating the Atkinson Found- 
nave been. siyen: nese during MY] eno might be interested in at-{ation Scholarship .had been 
2 i tending Gallaudet College Wa-|awarded to Murray Archer. In 

I want to say, “Thank you! shington, D.C.,U.8.A. on a/his letter he paid tribute to Miss 
very much, Mr. Morrison, and I) scholarship to be donated to the |Clarke and assured her of sym- 
hope my future fe will provelcanadian Deaf Scholarship|pathetie consideration by the 
that I am worthy of recelving|}poard by the Atkinson|Canadian Deaf Scholarship 
your award. Foundation, I submitted the|Board in the futtre. —WJ.M. 


Fetterly Award 
by MAUREEN MacDONALD 
It is an honour co receive this MRS, JOHN A. McFEE 
Memorial Award. my ding} Agnes Augusta, wife of Mr. 
thirteen years of study at thislofficer, Flora wrote ‘the exam-|John A. McFee, 138 Foster Ay- 
pchoo!, I have realised the value|ination papers on May 3rd and|enue, passed away in Belleville 
of Speech and Speech-reading|¢th. and I forwarded the answer |General: Hospital in August. 
In helping me to prepare for the| papers to Gallaudet College.| following an illness of several 
future. ‘The examination consisted of }months. She was in her 77th 

I know that the ability to/three parts, a General Test,|year. 
spenk and to lipread has helped | Composition and Algebra. Flora] Mrs. McFee, berore her mat- 
former graduates to obtain and) passed the examinations for the|rlage was a teacher in the Ont- 
to hold good positions, I am! frst two but failed in Algebra. |ario School for the Deaf. 


OBITUARY 
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and William met me at the ferry | My 


dock. I was surprised to. see Joe. 
stayed for one. week and four 

os ‘We had an enjoyable time: 

with Joe. He liked to tell Jokes. 


Monday evening at 7.20, Fer- 
nand left for his home. 

On July 3rd, I started to work 
in the print shop. I-liked tt s0 
much, All of the men were kind. 
to me. I ran the platen press all 
the time. On August 30th I 
finished work-to have a few 
holidays, before returning ‘to 
school. ‘ 

—William Habkirk 3A 

My Trips During the Summer 
Last. July 29th in the mid- 
afternoon we lett Sudbury. We 
- arrived in Toronto and found a 
cabin to sleep for one night, The 


+ "next morning we left Toronto 
for Niagara When we 
arrived at Fort Erie near Buffaio 


my father and mother went 
to the Information House to get 
a map. They asked a man the 
way to Buffalo, Then we went 
over the bridge to Buffalo. We 
tried to find the way to Lack- 
awanna near Buffalo, but we 
couldn't find it. We went to the 
cafe. Afterwards we went to the 
police station to ask the way to 
Lackawanna. We went there to 
find a cabin to sleep for one 
night. My sister and Billy went 
swimming. Billy Uked swim in 
the deep water. It was cold. 
‘There were stones in the water. 
‘Then we went to the restaurant 
and sat down to watch the tele- 
vision. My mother had never 
seen it in her life before, 


In the morning we left there 
for Rochester N.Y. We walked 
to dierent stores ad bought 
clothes, It 1s a pretty city. I 
bought a pennant of “Rochester 
N.Y." We stopped. at Batavia ‘to 
get some bread, We drove to 
Buffalo again and stopped at 
Father Baker's Orphan Hospit- 
al and a large Catholic Church. 
First, we went to the church 
and prayed for the Oxphans in 
the Hospital. Then we went to 
the basement. I bought a Cath- 
olic- bracelet. Afterwards we 
went to Father Baker's room. It 
was a beautiful room. We went 
from there to Niagara Falls. 
‘When we arrived there we saw 
people watching. We thought a 
man was going in his barrel 
over the Horseshoe Falls. We 
must hurry to see him before he 
went. Then, we saw him talking 
to aman. I think {t was'his bro- 
ther. The people shook hands 
with him. They said to him, 
“God bless You.” He started to 

. get into the barrel. A man pull- 
ed it. The barre? fell into the 
falls and tumbled over in the 
water. Three men were in a 
boat to'pull the barrel out of the 
river, but Red, Hill Jr. died. The 
2,000 people were sad for him. 


family were too, We went 
‘down in the elevator to ride in 
the boat, “Maid of the Mist.” 
While we were on the boat, a 
man, who works on the boat, 
talked on the microphone about 
Red Hull Jr. We took pictures of 
‘Horseshoe Falls and the Amer- 
ican ‘Falls 


‘We went to Burtalo and went 
to the zoo. There were different 
‘the zoo. There were different 
animals from Asis, India, Africa 
‘and other continents, We saw a 
snake. about 18 feet long. On our 
way horfie from our holidays,.we 
alept in cabins each night\ We 
had a good time on our trip. 

—Mary O'Neil 24 


Intermediate School 


INTERMEDIATE LANGUAGE 
(MRS. A. WANNAMAKER) 


. Our Class 
| Our class is Grade 4A Inter- 
mediate, There are twelve pup- 
Us in our class, Their names are 
Elsle Cushing,” Dorothy Runs- 
tedler, Sheilagh Kerr, Sarah 
Brant, Shirley ‘Elliott, Colleen 
‘Williams, Glen Skinkle, Jarvis 
Carey, Edward Rosengren, 
Robbie‘ Stewart, and I. 
have eight teachers, They 
are Mr. Clare, Miss McCammon, 
‘Miss Cass, Miss Van Allen, Miss 
B. Tobin, Mrs, Wannamaker. Mr. 
Stratton and Mr, Vader. 

We learn Language, Reading, 
Arithmetic, ‘Speech, History 
Geography Art, Manual ‘Train— 
ing and Games. We get up at! 
6.30 o'clock in the morning. Be- 
fore breaifast we ‘Wash and 
dress, Then we make‘ our beds 
and swéép’ the. floor. We go to 
breakfast at 7.45 o'cloék. After 
breakfast we go to schéol at, 8.30 
o'clock. We have dinner at 11.30 
o'clock. We come back to school 
at 1 o'clock. Wa finish school at 
3.20 o'clock. Then we play games 
until 5.30 o'clock. We have sup- 
per at 6 o'clock, After supper we 
Play in the gym, ‘The girls-krit 
tread, wash, dr curl thelr‘hair. 
We go to bed at hine o'clock. 
—Paiil Simmons, 44 


Our class 

Our -class is grade 3A. There 
are twelve childrerf in the class? 
Marlene. Caldwell, Doune Clary, 
Daine Warlow, Harold Bradley, 
David League, Alan Ogawa, 
Betty Williams, Nancy Moon, 
Lyla Garett, Marilyn Lawrence: 


eight teachers, their names are 
Mrs, Wannamaker, Mr. Clare, 


‘Miss Van Allen, Miss Tobin, Mrs. 
learn Language, 


My Trip to Vancouver [numbered our boys. All twelve 
One day last summer I went/of our players, ‘a sixty- 
with my mother and father injminute game, while B.C.L was 
our car to Malton Airport, lable to change thelr. players 
‘We got ins big plane. It had/often as they had two complete 
four motors. It was a North Star, |teams, Our substitutes were; 
We stopped ‘first at Winnipeg|Douglas Leeman, LeRoy Mac 
and got some gasoline ‘for the |Gregor, Robert Hill, and Mich- 
airplane, We got off the plane|#el Martin, 
and went for m walk. Then we| One thing-you must keep in 
got in the plane again. We went |mind is that we are only a “B” 
to sleep in the plane. The next/school while B.C. is an 
morning we got up. We saw/school, (more than 225 boys, 
Vancouver. Some Mounted/registered on first day of 
police were at the Airport. I saw| school.) \e 
some high mountains with snow! Our only touchdown was scor- 
on the top. I saw some big Ind-leq by David ElMot when he in- 
fan totem poles. I went to see|tercepted one of B.CI's-passes 
my brother in Vancouver, lon their own 45 yard line, David 
—Jackle Wales, 2A/eluded several of the would be 
—- tacklers to score the touch 
down, 


My Summer, Work 
I went to Lake Etle. Lake Erie 
4s very large but it is shallow. |,,c’erae vary ‘news to scoring 
Iwas pleking tobacco near|put were repelled by the much 
Lake Erle. 1. eared $54.00. Ilstronger team,-B.CL. 
bought a new watch for myselt]"wnen the O.8D. boys get a 
with the aoe wilt ga[ittle more experience and 
7 ams, start to toughen up, hopes will 
My Trip North Bay [FW Blgh for a few sictories. The 


I wentto North Bay with my|Anal score was OSD. § and 


mother, father and sister. We 

stayed in tourist cabins for two Other Sports Activities 
days. IT went to the circus. We! shortly after Thanksgiving, 
went to the top of a hill to see|the intermediate boy's basket- - 
the city. I saw a big bear, a baby!pall league will begin. This ser- 


Wejdeer and a raccoon. I found|jes will consist of sixty to 75 


some shells, games with four to six teams 
—Diane Warlow, 3A| competing. 


The Northern Lights ik sooeres: eases being a 


We saw the Northern Ughts % 
one Sughe ane Neva ery ee [end 0%, those who are not play 


Miss McCammon, Miss Cass, ¢ojows: 


att 
titul, ‘They were green, purple) “ne Junior boys are enjoying 
* sarah Brant, 4A|% series of baseball games under 


the" gupeivision of one of the 
- men teachers each night after 
Gur Class I Vocational |school. Each teacher takes his 
Four girls and two boys are in| S70°r, Sach Wencor eeks. At 

my class. The names are Mar- nce every weeks, 
geret Reld, ‘Evelyn McGregor, [present the Filers are leading 
“Ta *\with the Leafs in second place 


‘Eleanor Tacknyk, Lois Mc- 
Naught, Cyril Cassell and Nor-|2"4 the Royals in third place. 
iasiae ae 


‘mai Thompson. 
We have elght téachers, The GIRLS’ SPORTS 
names are Miss B. Tobin, Miss by MISS I. GIBSON 
Cass, Mr. Clare, Miss McCam- . 
y Point! Side out! One can hear 
mon, Mrs, Wannamaker, Miss] inese words singing out in the 


Van Allen, Mrs. Jackman and] q'¢y, aslum at the pres- 


Miss Gibson. 
A ent time, Volleyball is the main 
tents, Sayin and Mr. Vaderlattraction and the girls are 


looking forward to the coming 
Volleyball Jamboree on Novem- 
ber 7, 1951 in their own gym, At 
that time the schuols in the sur- 
rounding district will be our 
guests and will play in a tour- 
nament to determine who Ss this 
year's C.0.8,5.A. senior and 


On October Ist; O.8.D, Junior Junior volleybali champions. 
Boys Rugby team played hosts} Our hopes rest with the follow- 


—Class Exerlese, 1 Voc 


DOS 
Boys’ Sports 


by E. A, VADER 


Lillian Kluba and I. We have/ty the B.C.1.V.8, Junior Boys|!g teams: 


Seniors: Lula Cayer (captain), 
lineup was as!Marion Smith, Iona Mulr, Lil- 
Mian McOrmond, Dorothy Mc 


Rugby team. 
The 0.8.D, 


i ‘and Miss Gibson. We |CaPtHin and left half...Charles/ Arthur, | Julia Madach, Emily 


Arithmetic! Quarter back 


‘Denomme | Manoryk, Elaine Garnett, Joyce 
avid Eluot|MePherson, Josephine Lazara- 


History, Reading, Art, Geog- 
raphy, Speech, Sewing and| more cudaiy 


Gamers Hct Right inside. 


Burton Foster | vick. 
Robert Renout/Fanlors: Claudette Gravelle 
Peter captain), Doreen Brown, Mary 
We have all the same teach-|Gentre............. Billy Munroe |Chong, Reser De La Franiers, 
ers as last year except two. Miss}reft inside... Marlo Micetick [Myrtle Flett, Jennette Masel, 
McCammon teaches us History|Lett middle..Warren Thompson|Mary O'Neil, Margaret Gansky, 
instead of Mr. Sinclair. Miss|Left end......Chartes Beaumont|Verna Martin, Maxine Wad- 
Gibson teaches us games instead | Right half................ Peter Klym]sworth, Joan Thaw, 
of Miss MeCammon, Flying wing Joe Wilson | Brant. 

We go downtown to the show|Full back............Glen Skinkle! ‘These and all the rest of the 


or shopping on Saturday after-( From the kick-off to the zi be are trying to improve their 


noons. We go ta church down-lish of the game, our boys had | sports, and this year we ho} 
a pe to 
town every Sunday. an up-hill struggle. The B.C. ¢ championship for the 
—Donna Roult, 3A/V.S. boys \gut weighed and out!0.8.D. } 


DONALD KIDD, PH. D. 
(Continued from Page 2) 
choose a career he should select 
a aclence he considered most) 

fascinating—chemistry. 


But near the end of his 
under-graduate days, he real- 
ized a career in chemistry wou- 
id involve work in a city, He 
preferred the northland. One 
day he came across the word, 
“Geochemistry,” in an encyclo- 
pedia and decided a mixture of 
chemistry and geology would 
‘open the door to a career in the 
land he loved best—the mining 
towns and trading posts of the 
north, 


‘The first stage of Donald 
Kidd's story reached its climax 
several weeks ago when he en- 
tered an oakpanelled board ro- 
om at the University of Toronto, 
faced a battery of nine keen- 
eyed professors, and weathered 
a series of searching questions. 

Not Word Spoken 

The quiz was an oral one, the 
last hurdle blocking his path to 
@ Ph. D. in chemistry and geo- 
logy. Not a word was spoken. 
‘The examiners wrote thelr 
questions on slips of paper. The 
atudent nervous at first, replied 
on a blackboard, When the or- 
deal was over, Donald had won 
his doctorate. 

When he walks out of Con- 
vocation hall next week, he'll 
have more confidence in the 
future than most graduates who 
have no handicaps. First step is 
a trip to the Yukon as a member 
of a “geological prospecting 
party. 

After that? Dr. Kidd shrug- 
ged his shoulders, 

“I have no idea. I'll specialize 
in field geology in the summers 
and do some lab work in the 
winters, I'm not worried about 
the future because Canada fs in 
for pretty terrific development 
this century.” 

In the Cansdion, February 
1044, the following article on 
Donald Kidd appeared. . 

Deaf Man Succeeds in Univer- 
sity of Toronto 

Donald C. Kidd, deaf since he 
was nine months of age is now 
in his third year in the Faculty 
of Applied Science, University 
of Toronto. He Is taking a course 
in Chemical Engineering and 
Applied Chemistry. 

Mr. Kidd received his ele- 
mentary education in Wright 
Oral School, New York, Public 


ing children, 
finishing the work of Grade 8 
and obtaining his th School 
Entrance certificate he took a 
correspondence course from the 
Ontarlo Department of Educat- 
fon for one year and then spent 
four years in secondary schools 
with hearing children, the final 
year being taken in Kenora 
High School; from which he 
graduated in 1940, completing 
the work of Grade 13. 


Mr. Kidd states that audlo- 


meter tests show hearing loss, 
RE. 81 LE. 82% Le. he is 
totally deaf. 


Claire Wallace, who broad- 
casts from a Toronto station 
over a C.B.C. network gave a 


‘THE OANADIAN 


Her broadcast included the 
folowing statements: Fi 

, “Bon's last year of Hii 
/Schéol was taken in Kenora 
‘where he won a scholarship of: 
$200.00 and $200.00 in Univer- 
sity fees. He also won another 
scholarship for the highest 
marks in five subjects.” * 

+ “The credit for a large part 
of his well developed life, his 
ability to live with other people 
goes to his parents, Don said. 
Their understanding and sym- 
pathetic treatment have given’ 
him the inspiration to carry on 
despite his handicap.” 

“Don tells me that at the 
University he sits near the front 
at all classes and follows the 
professor by lip-reading. As he 
can't watch the professor and 
take notes at the same time he 
gets his notes from his class- 
mates. He then supplements 
them with extra reading. This 
way he always managed to stay 
up near the top of all his class- 
es.” 

“Don's special philosophy of 
life is, “You can always suc- 
ceed in what you want to if you 
only try hard enough.” 

In ao letter to the Superin-: 
tendent Mr. Kidd states—“Plea- 
se note that I was brought up 
‘on the Oral Method only.” 

Dr. Kidd in company with 
other deaf associates visited the’ 
OSD. on May 24th. to confer 
with the Superintendent in re- 
ference to Scholarship candi- 
dates. At that time congratula- 
tions were extended to Dr. Kidd 
for his unusual success.. 

——_——— 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 
By SUPT. BOYD. E. NELSON 
PROBLEM: Our son ‘s quite 
hard of hearing. He uses a hear- 
ing ald and with it can conver- 
se at close range. He under- 
stands what 1s sald when spok- 
en carefully and not too far 
away. However, his language is 
somewhat faulty,! and his spe- 
ech is quite defective. One can 
understand what he says but 


Jhis speech marks him as differ- 


ent from his playmates. Al- 
though this boy is twelve years’ 
old and in the sixth grade he 
has never done well in public 
school because of his hearing 
and speech. We had never real- 
ized how much retarded he was 
until recently. Our seven year’ 
lold son is now in the second 
grade and the reading levels of 
the two boys are about equal. 
We have thought some of in- 
vestigating possibilities of en- 
rolling our boy in the school for 
the deaf. We hesitate doing this 
because we realize that he talks 
more than the average deaf 
student, and we do not want 
him to use signs. We would lke 
him to receive the best.possible 
speech training. Could this be 
done in a school for the deat? 
‘Would it be possible to give him 
extra time éach day for this 
purpose? 

DISCUSSION: It seems to me 
that you may not be considering 
first things first. Your son 1s' 
twelve years old and on a se- 
cond grade level. That must 
mean that he is gaining little 


of second grade difficulty on a 
twelve year old interest level. 
{It’s true that in a school for the 
deaf, children are usually re- 
tarded academically. That ts, 
older children are studying at 
lower grade levels. Also, the 
classes are smaller with usual- 
ly eight to ten in a group. Thus, 
considerable individual instruc- 
tion is given to meet the pupil's 
ability level, 

| Your son is now more retarded. 
than the truly deaf children 
who have been regularly at- 
tending the school for the deaf. 
‘With the amount of hearing 
which you describe him as hav-! 
ing he should be considerably 
ahead of the average deaf pupil 
of his age if he possesses nor- 
mal mentality. In states or lo- 
calitles where there.are no spe- 
cial provisions for the severely 
hard of heariig some are ac- 
cepted in schools for the deat. 
‘With equal mentality, educa- 
tional opportunity and back- 
ground they usually advance 
beyond the grade level of their 
deaf friends, of the same age. 
Ifa child does not have what 
might be termed normal learn- 
ing capacity he is not a candi- 
date for most schools for the 
deaf regardless of the degree of 
hearing loss. 

Assuming your son has nor- 
mal mentality he has certainly 
been very lacking in education- 
jal opportunity. To give him the 
opportunity to learn should now, 
be your first concern for his 
welfare. He has failed too long. 
If he should become a grown 
man but reach about a third 
grade educational level he is in 
some ways no better prepared 
for life than an eight or nine 
year old boy. This could still be 
the case even should his speech 
be considerably improved. On 
the other hand any school for 
the deaf can paint to former 
pupils who attained rather dis- 
heartening standards of speech, 
but who because of ‘gaining a 
fundamental education have 
become happy successful cit- 
izens. 

Speech should be very impor- 
tant to your son. It can still 
possibly be improved a great 
deal. Every logical means should 
be used to bring about thisgm- 
provement. It Is Mogical, how- 
ever, to consider speech as his 
primary need at this time. He 
needs foremost to leam to 
think, read, write, figure and 
lve with others. We assume 
that the usual school day to- 
gether with assigned evening 
studies provide about all the 
lessons the average pupil can 
assimilate in that period of 
time and still meet other emo- 
tonal, social and physical stan- 
dards of living on an adequate 
basis. Because your son is 60 re- 
tarded it is likely that he can 
never attain general average 
achievement even for a child 
with his handicap. Time must 
be used effectively and effici- 
ently {f he {s to learn basic ed- 
ucational skills and informa- 
tion. 


Speech is stressed in most 
schools for the deaf. The 
teachers are usually among the 
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radio talk on Mr. Kidd’s success. | grade. He needs to study lessons | used in large groups and in after 


school activities by older child- 
ren, In a state school for the’ 
deaf your son would likely learn 
signs. He would also use oral 
speech, perhaps as much or 
more than in his present abnor- 
mal environment. This might 
not be the ideal environment 
for maximum speech develop- 
ment for a severely hard of 
hearing child. Some times {deals 
cannot be achieved as you have 
already discovered. He would, 
I am sure, recelve a portion of 
each day devoted to speech im-. 
provement. He would also be 
given intensified and individual 
attention in school subjects. He 
would not be excused from the 
Jessons his classmates would 
study in order to have addition 
al $peech work. He would if 
feasible, need even more of his 
so called spare time assigned to 
regular studies than would his 
classmates. The number one 
adjective would be to provide 
him with as well rounded an 
education as possible. 

You should certainly call upon 
(your state school for the deaf 
to give you advice as to what 
might be best for your son. It 
would be very unlikely that the 
school would accept him as a 
pupil unless it was sincerely felt 
that such placement would be 
the most advisable. If the school 
could not or should not accept 
your son as a pupil they could 
possibly direct you to other ser- 
vices which would prove of 
value in providing opportunity 
for him. 

—The Utah Eagle. 


—+—_ 


CORNWALL 
Cornwall, the most easterly 
city of Ontario, is an excellent 
example of how much ts owed to 
the foresight and wisdom of the 
early ploneers.’ When the soldi- 
ers of Sir John Johnson's Corps, 
the Royal’ Regiment of New 
York, were disbanded in 1784, 
they, together with the s4th 
Highland Regiment, were given 
lands on the St. Lawrence River 
front in the present counties of 
Stormont, Dundas and Glen- 
garry. On the site of the present 
City of Cornwall, the Loyalists 
laid out a village and called it 
New Johnstown after their ren- 
lowned leader. The name was 
later changed to Cornwall in 
honour of Lord Cornwallis, the 
Britsh General under whom . 
many of the settlers had served, 


Cornwall owes its rise to pro- 
minence to the mighty St. Law- 
rence River, that great open way 
of explorer, trader and settler, 
upon whose banks the little town 
was struggling for existance, At 
the head of Lake St, Francts, 
begin the Long Sault Rapids. 
To overcome this obstacle to 
navigation, the Cornwall Canal 
was bullt. Begun in 1834, It took 
8 years to complete. In 1876, the 
project: of eplarging the canal 
‘was started, @nd. by 1900, finish- 
ed. From then on, Cornwall for- 
ged ahead to become an import- 
ant navigation and industrial 
centre. Incorporated as a city in 
1945, the promise of the River 
and the hopes of the Loyalists 
were fulfilled, and today Corn- 


except bad habits of attention |best trained in speech improve-|wall is a city which take pride 
and poor attitudes toward~so-|ment and correction. Signs as|in fts past and looks forward 
ciety by being in the sixth'well as speech are commonly! with confidence to its future. 


| 
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| _ON TEACHING THE 
ABSTRACT TO THE DEAF* 
(Continued from Page 1) 
questions go unanswered. We 
must let the puplls realize that a 
problem ‘does ‘not nectesarily 
have an answer, or that there 
may be more than one answer. 


well as the hearing; and, 
condly, the inability of the deat 
to grasp meaning from charts, 
and blueprints. Re- 
‘the inability of the 
deat to follow directions, he 
pointed out that the deaf as a 
Tule had & tendency to follow 
directidns exactly to the letter, 
often to the word, but less often 
to the sentence, and still less 
often to the, paragraph. I won- 
der if this weakness might not 
be traced to, the classroom. It 
takes us a long time to build up 
a word in speech or in language 
or in reading, The carry-over 
from elements, to words, to 
sentences, 1s a tedious process, 
and to get to the paragraph is 
even more tedious and to get 
to the main idea of the para- 
graph is quite another point. 
‘This depends on reasoning and 
quite often on the forming of 
an abstract {dea. It was this 
very weakness which this 
manager from the Motor Com- 
pany stressed. 


Secondly, he mentioned the 
inability of the deaf to grasp 
meaning from charts, diagrams, 
and blueprints, He remarked 


* that in mdny factories today 


more and more information is 
conveyed bg these means. We 
notice this from reading 
the newspapers and textbooks 
of today. I am wondering if 
more map work would not help 
jn this matter. A map is an ab- 
stract idea of a very concrete 
thing. Road maps would offer 
great assistance. I also believe 
that art work, especially plain 
free_hand drawing, would. be 
quité an asset. Anything. which 
helps to develop the imagina- 
tion“should help to develop ab- 
stract ideas or the ability to 
grasp abstract ideas, I believe 
that Jn this particular phase of 
language work we have a most, 
direct connection with the vo- 
cational department in schools 
and classes for the deaf. 


Sometimes I belleve that this 
Mteral mindedness ‘of so many 
of our deat students 1s acceri- 
tuated in our schools, We tend 
to use the words which the stu- 
dents already know, rather 
than riew ones which have o 
slightly different meaning, The 
word “adoration’ ‘generally be- 
comes “love; yet we all know 
there is a difference in mean- 
ing. Likewise, the word “detest” 
generally becomes “hate” al- 
most instantly, although they 
differ slightly in meaning. In 
such translations we may tend 
to make our pupils still more 
conerete in their, thinking. Mrs. 
Alexander Graham Bell, deaf 


her teacher, Miss True, never 
once “talked down” to her. Miss 
Edith Nelson, who was deaf and 
for many years on the faculty 
‘at Gallaudet College, sald she 


Dr. Gladys 8. Pugh has said: 
is some évidence that deaf 


‘Many deaf children are especally 
‘weak in ablitly to do efficient aktm~ 
mings 

I am wondering if Dr. Pugh 
has not touched quite accurate- 


8 
lof class, “but so often it results 
only in reading the comics or 
the sports page. I have often 
wondered if it might not be a 
good idea to read more plays in’ 
school. I know we make use of 
plays in our assembly programs, 
but what I have in mind is mak- 
ing use of them in class ax read- 
ing material. The- little maga- 
zine, PLAYS, published at 8 Arl- 
ingsen St., Boston Mass. would 
meet this need in many ways, I 
believe. It gives playa-for Junior 
|High and older groups, for inter- 
mediates, for primary grades, 
land for vocational guidance. In- 
asmuch as deaf people cannot 
hear the conversation of hearing 
people, why not give them virt- 
the same things in plays? 
Tt certainly should help in the 
idiomatic English which proves 
to be such a stumbling block for 
the deaf pupil. I am wondering, 
if our pupils read more articles 
containing conversation by 
hearing people, if {t might not 
help,them to become more pro- 
ficen®in recreational. and nar- 
rative types of reading, and 
possibly a bitymore abstract in 
their thinking. Also, I believe 
that !f our students read more 
conversation it might help them 
to become more proficient in 
reading the lips, We all know 
that each of us mokes use of 
three vocabularies: a reading 
vocabulary, a writing vocabu- 
lary, and 9 speaking vocabulary. 
'Too' often: we use the reading 
and writing vocabulary in our 
teaching, and then wonder why 
it is diMicult for pupils to un- 
derstand a conversation qut- 
side of the classroom. Too often, 
I believe, it is because we have 
shifted to a new vocabulary, 
which we have overlooked in 
teaching. It seems to me that a 
greater emphasis on the speak- 
ing vocabulary of hearing peop- 
Je os found in plays might help 
a deaf child. As Olga Bridgman 
has sald, a deaf child's “lack of 
vocabulary tends to limit his 
range of ideas, and his 
lability to understand relations 


“Pugh (Gladys 8. “Teaching Read~ 
ing to the Deaf” Am. Ann. of the 
Deaf, Vol 90, No. 2, p’ 183. 


ahipe.”. ‘The close association| a maple leaf, whose was 
ple gown 


between ideas and 
thought is too self evident for, 
further comment, 


Glanced gaily at her fellow, 
|A birchen leaf, with orange cap 


. Dr. Cord Orvey Wells {n his], And doublet trimmed with 


in |atudy “The Development of Ab- 


stract Language in 
Normal and in Deaf Children” 


velopment during a 
approximately four-years, The 


jal character, conjunctions, pre- 
positions,’ and relative pro- 
nouns, He was interested in the 
importance of hearing as relat~ 
ed to the growth of abstract 
language. The most meaningful 
finding of the entire study ts 
the very obvious retardation of 
the deaf subjects in ‘the deve- 
lopment of abstract: language. 
Tn general the deaf pupils were 
equal to hearing students in 
concrete words, but from four 
to five grades below in under- 
standing abstract words. Dr. 
Wells sald that, from the evi- 
dence at hand, he certainly was 
not prepared to say this factor 
of difference was intelligence. I 
believe it is in our teaching. 

Many of our deaf students 
have a tendency to regard 
everything in life as entirely 
black or white, while In truth 
I would be inclined to say there 
actually was far more that was 
gray. For this reason, teaching 
our older students in college the 
difference between the absolute 
Mean and the relative mean is 
dificult. No doubt this same 
tendency Js to be found among 
hearing pupils, but I belleve it 
is accentuated among our deat 
students. And very probably if 
you and I had been unable to 
hear family and group conver- 
sation, we too would take the 
world. far more literally than 
we do. Being deaf, in a world 
of sound, is indeed a literal ex- 
perience. 
|—From The Volta Review, Dec~ 
jember, 1950. 

—j 
THUNDER BAY DISTRICT 
It would be difficult to fnd 

in any man's country a more 
rugged and picturesque region 
than the far-flung Thunder Bay 
district of Ontario which fans 
out to the west, north and east 
from the twin citles of Port Art- 
hur and Fort William on Lake 
‘Superior. Nipigon, the world’s 
record trout country, is part of 
this vast area, all of which is 
accessible by Ontario's high- 
ways. 

‘The Nipigon Provincal Forest 
and its adjacent game preserve 
are great reservoirs of fish and 
game, rating tops for years with 
‘sportsmen and outdoor writers 
alike, Situated northeast of the 
Lakehead cities of Fort William 
and Port Arthur, the Nipigon 
country embraces 35,000 squa- 
re miles, most of it water. 

‘The mining community of 

raldton is a good outfitting 

int for getting in after some 
giant speckled trout, There are 
four main accesstble regions to 


yellow. 
“O what a night to dance the 


cap, 
Inviting her poiltely. 


‘The autumn breezes piped a jig, 
‘The brooklet hummed a ditty; 
AR pl and swifter flew thelr 
eet 
They grew more gay and 
witty. 


1 heard departing down the glen 
‘Their tripping steps and lau- 
ghter;* 
‘But where they went I do not 
know. 


I did not follow after, 
—James Geddes. 


this mighty Thunder Bay dis- 
trict. First, the Longlac, Gerald- 
ton, Jellicoe, Beardmore stretch 
of Highway No. 11. Then there 

Highway 17, which goes thr- 
ough the Lakehead cities and 
extends éast as far aa Behrelb- 
er, Third, there is broad Lake 
Nipigon itself, and its many 
tributaries. And fourth, there 
is Highway 17 territory west of 
the twin citles, 

A word about the twin citles 
of Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
Mam. Approaching the harbors 
is a atirring sight, whether the 
trip in by water or land. You 
will see a great expanse of grain 
elevators lining the shore and 
far up the Kaministiquia, Fort 
Wililam’s river. Towering Mount 
McKay stands as availent sen- 
Hnel watching over the scene. 
‘Today, more than one-fifth of 
the world’s wheat requirements 
pass through these twin ports 
of the Canadian lakehead. Be- 
tween them Port Arthur and 
Fort Wiliam have more than 
160,000 people today. They have 
untold wealth and resources 
and strategic location. 

‘The district of Thunder Bay 
has something like 45,000 miles 
of territory, about the same as 
Michigan or Wisconsin and half 
as large as Minnesota, 

—OMclal Weekly Road Bulletin 
of Ontario, 


ONE TOO MANY 


Young Alec was watching a 
house painter at work. Presently 
he asked: 

“How many coats of paint do 
you give a door? 

“Two, my boy,” was the reply. 

“Then if you give it three 
coats,” said the lad brightly, “it 
would be an overcoat?” 

“No, my lad,” retorted the 
palnter grimly, “it would be » 
‘waste coat,” Si 

—-——_— 

Recently in Ontario a fire was 
reported which had resulted 
from a most unusual caste. A 
beaver felled a poplar across a 
power line bringing the line to 
the ground and a forest fire 
resulted. Thia one was extingul. 
shed when quite small but the 
evidence was indisputable. 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
IN THE HALL OF FAME 
by LAURA STOVEL 

On May 24, 1951, a distingulah- 
ed audience of invited gueste, 
Including educators, physicians 
diplomats, clergymen, and offic- 
era of the Armed Forces, assem- 
bled in the Library Auditorium 
of New York University to wit- 
ness the unveiling of bronze 
busts of Alexander Graham Bell 
and William Crawford Gorgas. 
‘The following day the busts and 
tablets were placed in the Uni- 
versity’s Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans, 

‘The bust of Dr. Bell, the work 
of Stanley Martineau, was un- 
yelled by the inventor’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor of 
Bethesda, Md, and that of Dr. 
Gorgas, by the physician's 
daughter, Mrs. Willlam D. 
Wrightson of Chevy Chase, Md 

Dr, Oliver E. Buckley, chalr- 
man of the Board of the Bell! 
‘Telephone Laboratories, in pay- 
ing tribute to the inventor and 
teacher, of the deaf, said that 
“tia zed in helping people com- 
municate their thoughts and 
feelings gave him the inspira- 
tion that led to the invention o! 
the telephone.” evel 

iMrs. Grosvenor removed the 
purple satin veil from the life- 
Uke bust of her father, and 
charming little Marian Hub- 
bard Bates, the great-grand- 
daughter of Dr. Bell, placed a 
handsome wreath, presented by 
the American. Telephone and 
‘Telegraph Company, at the foot 
of the bust. Grosvenor en- 
tertained the audience with de- 
Ughtful family reminiscences 
which evoked the heartiest ap- 
plause of the afternoon. On the 
more serious side, ahe reminded 
the audience that her father 
had established the Volta Bur- 
eau and the American Assocla- 
tlon to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf (now the 
Volta Speech Association for 
the Deaf). When anyone asked 
him what his vocation was he 
always replied, “I am a teacher 
of the deaf.” Her mother’ 
speech and lipreading ability, 
she said, was.so good that her 
children and grandchildren ne- 
ver thought of her as a deat 
person, she was a real member 
of the family group, participat- 
ing in all of its affairs. 

Dr. Charles F. Kettering, re- 
search consultant to General 
Motors and director of the Cor- 
poration, made an address in 
which he said that the “crea- 
tive wealth” resulting from in- 
ventions like the telephone had 
helped to make this country 


great. 

Fitting tributes were pald to 
the other ed Amert~ 
can, General Gorgas, . the 
physician who wiped out yellow 
fever and malaria th Panama, 
making possible the: great 
Panama Canal. 


‘The Rev. Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man. Director of the Hall of 
Fame, presided at the meeting 
offering the invocation, res- 
ponding to Acting Chancellor 
Madden's greetings and intro- 
ducing all speakers. The’ prog- 
ram was interspersed with de- 
Ughtful music by Miss Lucile 
Cummings and the Universitty 
Chapel Choir. a 

Following the ceremonies, tea 
‘Was se at Faculty House to 
a limited number of the 500 
guests who filled the auditorium 
to capacity. Amung the Volta’ 
Speech Association members 
who walked in the academic 
Procession were Dr. Clarence 
D, O'Connor, President, and 
‘Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, 
Executive Secretary. 

—The Volta Review, 
Washington, D.C. August, 1951 
—— 


GRAHAM BELL 
by Elsie May Bell Grosvenor 


It is a wonderful experience |“9¥ 


for me to unveil in the world- 
Temowned Hall of Fame this 
beautiful bronze statue of my 
own father, Alexander Graham 
Bell, by the distinguished artist, 
Mr. Martineau. 

‘Mr, Martineau, I congratulate 
you on a fine plece of work and 
(a very good likeness. 

On behalf of my sister, Mar- 
jan Bell Fairchild, and myself 
and our 32 children and grand- 
children, many of whom are 
present today, I wish to thank 
President Wilson and the one 
‘million stockholders of the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company for presenting 
this memorial’ to the Hall of 
Fame. - 

My father was very much 
interested in the establishment 
of the Hall of Fame and often 
wondered whether would 
have a niche here. I am ‘happy, 
that Dr. Gorgas is honored at 
‘the same time, as my father ad- 
mired him very much, and he 
‘was often at our house. 

T am glad that two of Am- 
erica’s great scientists, Dr. 
Buckley and Dr. Kettering, are 
‘to speak of my father’s life and 
sctentific achievements. 

Of course, I know nothing per- 
sonally about the invention ot 
the telephone. That happened 
before I was botn. My father 
worked very hard to complete 
the invention so that he could 
get money enough to marry my 
mother. 

My mother was my father’s 
chief inspiration from the time 
he met her, a girl of 17, brought 
to him as a student by her mot- 
her, until the day of bis death. 
I remember that he did most of 
his sclentific work at night, sit- 
ting up often until daylight, and 
that he would wake my mother 
up out of a sound sleep in the 
Middle of the night to tell her of 


‘some new idea or invention he 
had just thought out, which he 
couldn't possibly «wait until 
morning to tell her--and she 
would have been very much an- 
noyed if he had waited, for she 
was as enthusiastic as he was 
‘about all his ideas. 

My father’s chief interest, 
even during his boyhood, was 
in the mechanism of speech, 
jand later in the teaching of 
speech to the deaf. His mother 
and his wife were both deaf 
and never could hear over the 
telephone he invented. 

My mother read the lips and 
spoke so well that none of her 
family thought of her as being 
deaf. At the diningroom table 
my father includéd my mother 
in all conversations. He would 
pound on the table to attract 
her attention, then she would 
watch his mouth and read from 


MY FATHER, ALEXANDER his lips the interesting story he 


was about to tell. 

He was much interested In 
schools for the deaf as he 
felt it important that deaf 


are hereditary and that if the 
deaf are thrown together they 
naturally tend to marry one an- 
jother and might form a deat 
variety of the human race. 

‘Whenever he was asked what 
this profession was he said, “I 
am a teacher of the deaf.” If he 
was asked to talk to a legisla- 
}ture on behalf of public day 
‘schools for the deat or to ad- 
dress the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, which he 
founded, or give counsel to the 
mother and father of a deaf 
child, no matter what else he 
had to do, he would leave every- 
thing to answer that call. 

I accompanied him on many 
occasions when he went to ad- 
Jdress the legislatures of Ilinols, 
Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
I was elected to go with him be- 
cause he said I got him up in the 
morning without giving him a 
headache. 


My father was the soundest 
sleeper I have ever known. In 
fact, he did everything with 
great intensity--played the 
plano all night, would work all 
day without eating, and slept 
80 soundly it was almost impos- 
sible to waken him until he had 
his sleeg ‘out. 

When he was awakened it had 
to be done very quietly and 
gently. He used to wind a towel 
around his head to keep out the 
light, for if any ray of light fell 
‘on his eyes when he was waking, 
|so sensitive to light were they, 
he would have a violent head- 
ache which would last all day. 
At such times his hair, which 
‘Stood up in a mane, lay dejected 
on his. forehead and he was 


a miserable looking object, I 
have known him even to sit up 
all night to ‘be sure to keep an 
early morning engagement. 

} I had also to see that he was 
properly clothed to address the 
legislature. On one occasion he 
{went at 10 o'clock in the morn- 
jing to a New Year's reception at 
the White House, to pay his re~ 
spects to the President, He was 
dressed in the striped trousers 
and high vest of his evening 
dress sult, When he returned 
jbome and my mother saw him, 
she sald, “Alec, you didn't wear 
those clothes at the White Ho- 
use!" We heard later that peo- 
ple were heard wondering if Dr. 
Bell was trying to start a new 
fashion In men’s wear. 

My father always had a warm 
affection for his native Scotland 
‘and he loved Canada, where he 
spent his summers and where 
jhe ds buried, but for the United 
{States he had a passionate devo- 
Ition. He was immensely proud 
jot belng a naturalized American 
jcitizen. He used to say to me, 
“You can’t help being an Amer- 
ican: you were born that way— 
but I chose to be a citizen of the 
{United States of America” 

: ‘The Volta Review, 
Washington, D. C. August, 18! 
——_.+ 


PARENT EDUCATION 
Speech, Speech Reading and 
| Hearing Aids- 
By SARAH L: ELLIOTT 

A few words of explanation 
concerning some of our me- 
ithods in the speech department 
may be of benefit to the par- 
ents and friends of our pupils. 
In our school each rotating 
{class ts assigned 2 speech pertod 
lof forty-five minutes a day. 
Within this time at least three 
skills are taught; namely, 
speech, speech reading and at 
ditory interpretation of langu- 
age. ‘These skills are so inter- 
related that it does not seem 
wise to separate them. Instead, 
the wise teacher keeps them 
constantly in mind, placing em- 
phasis sometimes on one and 


within the same period, or at 
different periods in the week. 
While giving auditory training 
to the pupils having usable 
hearing, the other puplls in the 
class, also using hearing aids, 
are getting practice in speech 
reading. 

These skills depend upon the 
language ability of the child. 
‘Without language, speech and 
speech reading are impossible. 
With a Mmited amount of lan- 
guage a person's ability at 
speech and speech reading 1s 


language 1s understood. That ts 
why the Rochester Method in- 
cludes finger spelling. It has 
been proved that it gives a 
greater understanding of lan- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


sometimes on another either" 


also limited. Only the simplest © 
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PREMIER STARTS UNIQUE 
SCHOOL: 


Ontario Premier ;Leslle Frost 
turned the first sod for Toron- 
to's Tong—delayed School for 


children sat in’ the hot.sun at 
450 Blythwood Ave. to watch the 
premier perform the ceremony 
with his left arm/in 0 cast. 

‘The uprooted plece of sod was 
the official start on a $950,000 
school that has been discuss 
‘and planned for 30 years. 


“This school wat — ae 
counterpart in Ontario, and in= 
deed in Canada,” Mr, Frost sald. 
“Perhaps it will have no cpunt- 
erpart in all “America,” 


Dr. G. D. W. Cameron, deputy 
minister of health in the 
Ottawa government, praise 

+ the Toronto board and Educa- 
tion Director’ C.C. Goldring for 
long-range planning and deter- 
mination in connection .with 
the schogt. He said it would be a 
“habilitation centre” to give 

J handicapped children a good 
start in life. 

Four of the children who will 
attend the school—it is expected 
to be ready for classes in 1952— 
helped Dr. Cameron plant four 
trees on the site. : 

‘They were David Stewart, 10, 
and Olive Yaremovitch, 8, of 
Wellesley School, and Helen 
‘Williamson and John Ivay of 
the class“for the deaf at Clinton 
School. David and Olive were on 
crutches. . 
~ “Handicapped persons have to 
get good instruction when they 
are young,” he said. “They can 
learn skills at a school like this, 
and they also can learn proper 
attitudes.” 

Dream of Many 

Harold Males,.chalrman of 
Toronto Board of Education, 
said the schocl would be “the 
embodiment of the dream ol 
men and women who love 
children—a place where child- 
ren can learn to overcome 
handicaps and become useful 
and happy citizens.” 

Canadian School Journal, 
‘August-September, 1951. 
ae 


RESOURCES FOR THE DEAF 
CHILD 


4d 


by Raymond B, Bragg; D.D. 
‘The First Impact of Deafness 
"{ ami’ sorry to tell you that 
your child {s deaf.” That state- 
mént has opened a period of 
doubt, confusion, despair for 
unnumbered parents and not a 
few relatives. It.s a statement 
inescapable for many a doctor 
Whose commitments offer no al- 
ternative; but the physician 
who is keenly aware of his res- 
ponsibility to his patients will 
not stop there. He will open,up 
vistas of hope which lle in a 
profession that complements his 
own—the teaching profession. 
It is to the parents of deaf 
children, known and unknown, 
that this brief paper is address- 
ed. The writer is himself the 
‘+ father of a deaf girl not quite 
ten years old, The initial impact 
of her deafness, and the obser- 
vations of a parent since that 
time, will be the primary theme. 


There 
across eight years to observe 
others who have shared 
mon concern. There have 
the insights of other 

‘teachers, friends. and 


- |those who have. spoken out of]iimited in his servicé to his 
Sa Crowd: of 200 adults and 76|the half-lost pages of books. All/ patients. * 
of these together have contri-|" 


buted to-this parent's thoughts 
as they relate to the deaf child 
and his training. 


Parents Are Important 

At the risk of being misunder- 
stood, let me early suggest that 
the nurture and training of the 
deaf child, like all others, are 
too important to be left entirely, 
to professionals, This is not out) 
of any doubt as to the compet- 
ence of thé professionals to 
whom our children are entrust- 
ed for education and care but 
rather out of a broad observa- 
tion. There is 


can be found, is the person who 
can lft the burden of an exist- 
ing problem. If it is not an ind- 
ividual of such power, then it is 
an institution, a clinic, or what 
not, Somewhere there is a spec- 
jalist who has been reported to 
‘a dim relative or a friend, a per- 
son who has worked wonders in. 
conditions identical to the one 
lof most immediate concern. For’ 
‘those who follow will-o'-the- 


wisp-hopes, there is.a needless) the 


journey in time for the small 
‘victim. There can be no tempor- 
fzing with the home training 
and intelligent care of the deaf 
child. 


ity of parents which cannot be’ 


handed over to others. A variety 
of disciplines and talents can be 
drawn upon, but they must be 
additions to the parents’ own. 


‘This admonition may be grat-jusing them than ever be- 
uitous, yet there is warrant for|fore. Techniques for testing 
hearing 


suggesting that the diMfulties 
‘and perplexities of dealing with 
a handicapped child, in this in- 


stance the deaf child, prompt in and 


some parents the notion that’ 
responsibility has been dis- 
charged when medical or cduca- 
tional ‘ounsel seem of 


‘acceptance. Rather, the solution|ical In results. And the John 
rests with the parent who must|Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles has 


adapt his or her anticipat 
tothe total setting within wi 


life 1s to be made good and|fiuence into far corners of the 


meaningful for the child. 


Doctors Are Important 

It has already been noted that, 
the Inevitably clear knowledge 
of deafness in a child brings 
with it a mood more active than 
grief, more passive than doubt. 
That’ many are prepared for 
such an experience is unlikely. 
‘There it Is, all at once, in stern- 
ness unprecedented. To the un- 
initiated, deafness means 
speechlessness. That conclusion 
conjures up prospects 30 forbid- 
ding that fe 1s more burden 
than gift, and the mood awaits 
knowledge, knowledge from the 
one who has pronounced a sen- 
terice. If this were a contentious 
plece of writing, it would not be 
amiss to chide those who tell 
parents of deafness in their 
children without having famil- 
farized themselves with the res- 


ources that exist for the deaf 
child. The resources are ‘enor- 


have been opportunities|mous and admirable, yet they 


main speechless; 
temptation to 
feel that somewhere, if only = to lipread and to 


AN AUTUMN SONG. 


remain too Mttle Known. ADY! si.) > the bending sheaves, 
Ho! for the crimson leaves 
‘cyen the name and ad-|_ Flaming in splendor. 
ripened gold, 
Plenty in crib and fold, 
Skies with a depth untold, 
Between the thme.a perent! 2quid and tender. 
learns of deafness in his child| ror, like the amile of God, 
and the time he gains awareness | nee how the goldenrod 
Jot the resources available, life] Ripptes and tosses. 7. 
1s a valley of shadows, ‘Yonder, a.crimaon vine 
to whom the issues of deafness |rraie trom a(bearded pine, 
sre Known Das @ rovahiey and 7Bin as 8 -of wine | 
‘tion to valley t 
to narrow the lapse of ume. Statning the mosses, 
Needless anxieties must be re-|Bright~neath the morning blue 
duced to an inescapable min-|Sparkles the frosted dew, 
less is to be ac-| Gem-like and starry. 


Pipes to his scattered flock, 
‘Mindful how swift the hawk 
Darts on his quarry. 


Hot for the keen, sweet air, 

Hol now for rambles rare, 
Bingle and doublet 

How like a milistream runs 

‘Life ‘neath these frosts and suns 

Crisp as’the echoing guns 
Down in the stubblet 


Autumn is here again— 


‘it is the physician's moral ob- 
ligation to refer his patient to a 
source of information about ed- 
ucational possibilities. 

‘The resources for the deaf 
[child are not everywhere ade- 
quate, but they are impressive. 
‘The reader of the Volta Review lan to the heaped-up cori 
Hail to the hunter's horn, 

Swelling and dying. 


—James Buckman. 


one can begin his inquiry as to 
‘the way in which his need can 
De met. 

During the past fifty years 
more and better schools have 


It was his thesis that a person 
handicapped, once he has rec- 
ognized it, can know beauty and 
joy unknown to those ordinarily 
established;  preschool|thought to be more fortunate. 
‘training has become a definite |It may be sald; but not truthful- 
part of the child’s educational ;ly, that this thesis may be as- 
program. More and better|eribed to a rather shallow 
aids are being 
manufactured and more 
deaf children are 


sentiment of loving 
yeompany.” It was not that, but 
rather a recognition that the 
human enterprise is limitlessly 
broad and varied and that op- 
portunity for joyous, thought- 
ful, a raainative, cooperative 
living may be by our conven- 
tions too narrowly defined. If 
you have the patience, seek out 
Randolph Bourne and find in 
him courage both stormy and 
calm, hope both wistful and 
tough, and identity with his 
fellows both critical and sub- 
lume. 

A Final Thought for Prrents © 

The Uttle deat girl whose 
fortunes are intertwined in my 
own recently sat across my lap, 
facing me. In order to reach 
that posture she removed from 
my hands a book in. which the 
word “philosophy” appeared in 
the title. “What,” she “is 


have been improved 


ed workshop: for parents and 
t-child institutes, which, 
though brief in time, repract- 


trained parents and young 
children and extended its in- 


world. . 
A Phillosphy for the Hand- 
. feapped 


‘Deafness is immeasurable mis- 
fortune. Whettier It be greater 


with a persisting handicap can- 
be rich and significant Is to 
the true... 


not lost. It occurred to me then 
and from time to time since, 
that Kate may never be able to 
discuss in abstruse terms phil- 
osophers ever so engaging; 
nonetheless, it is part of my 
deepening conviction that she 
will convey in gay or solemn 
ways thoughts and feelings that 
without her would ever be closed 


essay was called “A Philosophy 
of Handicap.” It is included in 


‘Bourne was a pitifully deformed 
‘man, gifted and sensitive above 
the vast majority of his peers. 


He died young and tragically|to me. . 

after a career in letters, a career —The Volta Review, 
lso brilliant that, the tragedy ‘Washington, D.C. 
deepens with the passing years} 9 _j ‘August, 1951. 
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\when. we went to the residence. 
—Nancy Moon, 3A. 


Our New’ Bathroom 


in the basement at our Resi- 
dence, The walls are very pretty. 
Some men painted them white. 
‘There are even new bathtubs. 

Sanita Jackson, 2A. 


Princess Elizabeth and Prince 
j Philip 
Last Friday we went to dinner 
early at 11.16 a.m. After dinner 
we went to Mrs. Wannamaker’s 
room to Wait for the bus. I took 


Our New Barber 
Mr. Johnson is our new bar- 
ber, Mr. Smith was the barber 
last year. He did not come back 
here in September. 
—Andre Bourget, 2A, 


‘The Assembly Room 
Some men painted the celling 
and walls in the assembly room, 
‘The walls are white trimmed 
with blue. It is very’ pee 
‘There are no curtains on the 
‘windows yet. 
—Barbara Beaumont, 2A. 


o'clock we rode in 


flag. At 12 | 
re Belleville Station. 


A Holiday With My Annt Mary 

Last summer my father, 
mother, my sister brother and I 
went away for our holiday in 
the car. We took our dog with 
us. 

We went to Montreal. We saw 
many cities, farms and rivers. 
We went to a’blg hotel in Mon- 
|treal. 1t was a beautiful hotel. 
I told my mother that I wanted 

to see the animals in the zoo. We 


and other things. We had ice- 
cream, bars, hot dogs, milk and. 
coffee. 

‘Wednesday we went to Ottawa. 
‘Uncle Fred bought a new car. It 
was red and black, It was very 
beautiful. We Mked it very 
much, We went for a ride in the 
new car. Marle, Billie, Spot and 
I went for a walk. Then we went 
Princess Elizabeth and Prince {home to Ingersoll. 

Philip —Catherine MeDonald, 2A. 


Last Friday morning we dress- 
ed up to go to see Princess Eliz. 
abeth and Prince Phillp. 

At ILIS o'clock we had our 
dinner and put on our coats 
and got ready to go to Belleville 
Btatlon. Then my class went to 
our class room. About 12. o'clock 
we went outaide and went in the 
city bus to the station, There 
was a platform for Princess 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip to 
etand on. It was decorated with 
flags and I saw some Indians. 
They had red feather head. 
dress. We waited for two hours 
for. Princess Elizabeth to come 
to Belleville and see us. Some 
people behind pushed us be- 
cause they wanted to see Prin- 
cess Elizabeth and Prince Philip 
Soon the ini came ena saw 
Princess Elizabeth wearing a 
brown velvet cont and o velvet Fiicplisay saben motes my 
that. We were glad to see Bae at \Jack’s car to Midland. 

i, Princes tah tale ester made aut and we 
Elizabeth «and wezinee Pall punt away: at 5 o'clock in the 

away in train. The z 

vent samy yo see Princess Hlz-| In the afternoon we were at 
Sbeth and Prince Philip on the| Midland. We saw a very beautt~ 
train, They waved to us. A giri|ful church there. We saw many 
told me that Prince Philip was|People there. My mother bought 
handsome. I said, “Yes.” Some|*Wo necklaces. We went to 
girls sald that they ante to earch ee wanted. ® priest to 
see Princess Anne ani ce i 

Charles. We were very lucky to] We hd lunch. We went to 


ed my flag to them. They went 
‘on to Trenton. 
—Marlene Caldwell, 34. 


A Long Car Ride 

My mother, father and I went 
for a long drive on Bunday Sept- 
ember 9. Father drove the car. 
We saw many pretty houses. We 
went to the bay and saw some 
seals, I saw a snake. I threw 
many stones and killed the 
‘snake, We saw many animals. 
[We went to the store. Father 
bought some pop and ice cream 
cones. Then we drove around to 
see the new houses. We stopped 
at Lake Erie. We had hot dogs, 
cookies, and pop in the car. I 
Mked our nice long drive, We 
(drove many miles, We were very 

tired. We enjoyed our car ride. 
—Robert Hillman, 2A, 


My Holliday at Midland 


see them. We talked about them Barrie. I saw many cows in the}. 


We'have a nice new bathroom | ©, 


fields. I went to Orangeville and 
Midland, It was the first trip for 
me. 

Mother told me that we must 
home because my sister 
watched the children at home. 
I thanked Jack for the nice ride. 

—Colleen Williams, 4A. 


INTERMEDIATE READING 
(MI88 M. CASS) 
Sommer Reading 

I read in a story book about 
poison ivy. 

One day John went to the 
woods, He picked up polzon Ivy. 
Father sald, “Do not walk In the 
woods because all the woods is 
very dangerous, Mother washed 
John’s hand with laundry soap. 
John was in bed for four weeks. 
John was worried because he 
wanted to go to school. 

—Alan Ogawa, 3A. 


New Books for the Intermediate 
Library 
We have forty-five new books. 
Some of the books have large 
print and small easy words: My 
Dog Laddie, Shadow ‘the Cat, 
Little White Rabbit, Hundreds 
of Turkeys, Wishing Well, I 
Know A Secret, Day In Day Out, 
Down the River Road, Health 
Stories, Round About, Along the 
‘Way and Anything Can Happen. 
Some books have smaller 


print and more dificult words! 


Enchanting Stories, Friendly 
Vulage, Neighbours on the 
Hil, Green Gate, Faraway 


and. 
Sun Sets, Grimm's Falry Tales 
Animals, Plants and Machines, 
The Little Fellow, Healthiful 
‘Ways, Famous Myths, Founda 
tions of History, Arts and Crafts 
and a set of seventeen books: 
Wheels, Trains, Ships, Trans- 
portation, Oll, Coal, Gold, Wool, 
Clothes, Cotton, Silk, Food, Rice, 
Wheat, Corn, Sugar and Houses. 
Shirley Elliott, 44. Int. 

Story Books 

Tread stories from the Library. 
I will read about the horse, 
Black Beauty. I read a dog story. 
I saw a story about a little horse 
lor pony. I read stories about 
boys and Birls and other people. 
Leslie Brown 4V Int. 


Comics 
1 read many comics at the. 
residence. I laughed at the com- 
tes, The comics were about, 
“Bugs Bunny.” Bugs Bunny said 
to Doc, “What's up Doc?" Doc 
was very cross at Bugs Bunny 
because Bugs Bunny stole many 
carrots from Doc. Doc sald, 
“Grrr! Bugs Bunny is very 
funny in the comics. The boys 
and: girls like to read comics 
about Bugs Bunny. I liked it 
very much. 
Nancy Moon, .3A. 
Hearing Records 
Harry and I lke to hear re- 
cords. We like Cradle Song, 
Home Sweet Home, Teddy 
Bears’ Picnic, O Canada, Jesus 
Loves me, Ba Ba Black Sheep, 
"The Maple Leaf, Trees, and God 
Gave the King. 


—Romeo Sarasin, 4V. 
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Summer Reading 
“Lost Bill Bartlko" 

Bill Barilko and a Doctor went 
jm an airplane, Bill and the 
Doctor's airplane crashed. A 
man went in another airplane, 
‘Why? The man dropped food 
gifts for Bill and the Doctor. 
The man looked a long time 
from his atrplane. Bill and the 
Doctor were lost. Many planes 
looked for Bill and the Doctor a 
long time. The men came back 
home. They could not find BU 
Barilko., 

—Fred Barrett, 3V. 


‘The King 
T read the newspaper. It was 
about, “the King”. The King was 
sick, He went to Hospital. He 
was staying in bed. The doctors 
made tests. He had x-ray. Five 
doctors watched the King be- 
cause of the breathing. The 
Royal Family was worried. The 
King had an operation. He is 
having a rest. He is better. 
—Diane Warlow, 3A. 


The Princess 

{ I read in the newspaper that 
Princess Elizabeth would come 
to visit Canada. I was de- 
lighted that I would see her be- 
cause I always put the pictures 
of “The Royal Family” in my 
scrap book. i 5 

In September ‘one day King 
George VI was sick so Princess 
\Eltzabeth couldn’ come. Her 
visit was postponed. We were 
disappointed. 

One day the newspaper sald 
jthat Princess Elizabeth could 
come here because her father 
was better. We will see her and 
'Prince Philip for 15 minutes in 
the afternoon. Perhaps I will 
take pictures of them. 

—Donna Roult, 3A, 


The Princess 

Some days ago I found a news- 
paper in which I read that 
Princess Eizabeth and her hus- 
band would come to visit Can- 
ada. We are glad about that. We 
shall go to Belleville Station to 
see Princess Elizabeth and her 
husband this afternoon at 2 
o'clock. We shall go on the city 
ee +... There was a platform 
lor 
Prince Philip to stand on. At two 
o'clock the train came to Belle- 
ville Station and we saw Prin- 
cess Elizabeth and Prince Philip 
We waved at them with our 
flags. She was a beautiful wo- 
man Prince Philip looked 
smart. He wore a navy uniform. 
‘They stayed at Belleville Sta- 
tion for 15 minutes. Then they 
went to Trenton for 2 hours, I 
would have liked to go to see 
them at Trenton. 


Lawrence, 3A 


A Story to Play 
We read three stories. We 
chose one story to play. It is 
about Autumn, The title of the 
story 1s “The Big Surprise”. 
‘The Place is a yard on Pleas- 
ant Street. The times are after 
noon and night The people 
\Zeke, Susan, Ann Patty, Dick, 
Mrs. Hill, Uncle Peter and 
others. 
‘We shall practise the play. 
—Harry Willson, 1A 


Princess Elizabeth and” 
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“WE ARE DEBTORS TO 
“SACRIFICE” 
Armistice day is a time for rem- 
embrance—of greater things 
than vietory, measured by the 
‘spirit. 
by GORDON R, MUNNOCH 


At the 11th hour of the 11th 
day of the 11th month 33 years 
ago, the order was given to 
cease fire and Armistice Day 
was born. It has become a day 
set apart for the suiemn remem~ 
prance of those who gave their 
lives that you and I might yetain 
our precious heritage of free- 
dom. 

Ip ts not victory that we rem- 
ember. We have learned that! 
there can be no enduring vic- 
tory. After three victories in one 

ration, we still move in a 
fragile simulation of peace that 
could shatter at any moment in- 
to a ghastly demonstration of 
man’s new genius for destruc- 
tion. A 

‘What ts victory? Victory 1s 
that which must be bought wb 
the lives of young men to re- 
trieve the errors of the old. Vic- 
tory is @ battered thing courage 
must salvage out of the wreck- 
age which stupidity has 
wrought, Victory is redemption 
purchased for man's hope at a 
cost so terrible that only defeat 
could be more bitter. 

‘What of those who have gone 
forth? Major Miles Langstaff, 
one of Canada’s most gifted sons 
who gave -his own life in the 
First Great War, wrote these 
ines: hi 
I never thought that strange 

romantic war 
Would shape my life and plan 


‘thwart ‘the sly. 

‘Yet now behold a vaster, migh- 
ter strife 

‘Than echoed on the plains of 
sounding ‘Troy, % 

Defeats and triuthphs, death, 
wounds, laughter, life, 


THE 


essence of comradeship-in-arma 
who have seen the naked spirit 
face the peril, will know what 
this means, Men who live for 
eating, drinking, pussion, and 
wealth will yet dle for honor 
will dle for freedom. 

What of those who died? If we, 

are to contemplate this sacrifice 
in true perspective, we mist 
learn to measure life by Toss and 
not by gain, Science teaches us 
that there can be no destruction 
of matter; tt can only change 
form. Is it concelvable that the 
metaphysical substance of the 
spirit made manifest in life can 
be destructible? The measure 
should not be the tale of years, 
but, rather, the intensity of lv- 
ing. Better a brief vision of the 
stars than’a spirit dulled by the 
futile routine of a long proces- 
jslon of grinding years until it 
can no longer lift up its eyes. In 
the Breat and perilous adven- 
ture of war, there is a dilation 
of the spirit; there is a new con- 
cept of the fullness of life, per- 
haps because !t may soon be 
laid down. 
Consider the Battle of Britain, 
in which a handful of young! 
men saved clvilization, Never 
before or since has such a battle 
been fought. It was of these 
whom Churchill said"Never in 
the fleld of human confllet was 
so much owed by so many to so 
few." Binding fatigue, the 
wracking stresses of battle, the 
screaming tension of outraged 
nerves, were their accepted lot; 
yet they lived more in those 
days of unparalleled sacrifices 
‘than they could ever have expe- 
rienced through three score and 
ten years spent in the market 
place. 

We are all debtors to sacrifi- 
ce, We are told in the Book of 
Kings that wher David stood 
before the hosts of Philistines 
which were encamped in Beth- 
Iehem, he wearlly said to the 
mighty men ‘about him, “Oh, 
‘that one would give me drink of 
the water of the well of Bethle- 
hem, which is by the gate’. 
‘Three of his devoted men took 
this remark Literally, broke 
through the hosts of the Philis- 
tines’ drew water from the well 
of Bethlehem and brought it 
back ,o David. Then, recogniz- 
Ing/his own folly and the danger 
\he halt brought to these men of 
valor, David refysed to drink 
saying, “Is not this the blood of 
the men that went in Jeopardy 
of their lives?" 

David refused to .drink the 
water of sacrifice, but it is not 
possible for us to escape the sac- 
red chalice, Xt is inseparable 
from our freedom, purchased at 
80 great a price. 

In these days of remembrance 
‘we should, reconsectate oursel- 
ves to the cause of liberty and 
gird ourselves to defend it. 

Men did not die that states- 
men might dally in the watch 
towers, 

Men did not die that the up- 
ward urge of man to personal 
achievement should be destroy- 
ed. 


CANADIAN 


Canada welcomes their Royal 


—Preas Association Inc. 


Highnesses. Princess Elizabeth 


‘and Prince Phillip, Duke of Edinburgh 


Princess Elizabeth and Prince. 
Philip arrived in Belleville on 
October 12th, coming here from 
Ottawa, where the, people of 
Canada’s capital city extended 
an official welcome worthy of 
the nation. The Royal Couple 
spent two days in Ottawa arriy- 
ing there from Quebec. While 
in Ottawa, Princess Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh paid 
thelr respects to Canada’s war 
dead by placing a wreath at the 
National War Memorial. 

Leaving Ottawa on the right 
of October 11th, the Royal Train 
made stops at Cornwall, Brock- 
ville and Kingston, arriving in 
Belleville at 2 p.m. where @ fit- 
teen minutes stop was made. 

The following excerpts are 
taken from the Ontario Intel- 
Ugencer: 

“Princess Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh, still radi- 
ant, still smiling after a day of 
train travel and stiff ceremon- 
Jal swept this city off Its feet to- 
day in a fast-paced 15-minute 
visit.” 

‘All pupils from the Ontario 
School for the Deaf over nine 
years of age were taken to the 
station in buses and were ac- 
companied by thelr teacher. A 
platform had been erected at 
the station and the Prince and 
Princess were escorted to this 
platform by Mayor R. T. Potter 
‘on arrival of the train at 2 p.m. 
_—_—_$—=—<$_—$—$—<————— 
might enjoy lMberty and be slow 
in their turn to.defend it. 

We remain forever debtors to 
sacrifice, We honor the memory 
of these Knights of the Grail of 


| Men did not die that others 
should conspire to obtain the, 
greatest return for the legst ef-| 


All mingled in a strange ik | 


plex: alloy. 


‘Men did not die that Taggards! 


Freedom. We offer our prayer of, 

remembrance in reverence, 

thankfulness, and humillty. 
—The Rotarian, 


After representatives of Belle 
ville and district had been pres- 
ented, the-Princess and ‘her hus- 
band, the Duke of Edinburgh 
entrained for thelr next stop in 
‘Trenton. 

The children returned to the 
O.S.D. in buses, very happy that 
they had Joined in welcoming to 
Canada thelr future Queen and 
her husband. 

a es 


SUPERINTENDENT BRAD- 
+ FORD, MRS, BRADFORD AND 
SON DIE IN CRASH 
A three car crash, September 
1, took the lives of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Bradford and their nine 
year old son as they were travel- 
ing to Central Square, N.Y. to 
attend the funeral of Mr, Brad- 
ford’s mother. Two other per- 
sons were killed and one sever- 
ely injured in another car. 


Mr. Bradford had been super- 
intendent of the White Plains, 
NY., School for the Deaf since 
1942, Previously he was assocl- 
ated with the Virginia and Lex- 
ington Avenue schools. He was 
active in professional affairs, 
serving on the Board of 
Volta Speech Association 
accepting responsible committee 
assignments in the Conference 
of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf and the 
Convention of American Schools 
for the Deaf. 

Hig passing brings’ a severe 
Joss to the profession and to the 
education and welfare of the 
deaf throughout the country. 
The death of Mr, Bradford and 
the members of family was 
a shock to thelr friends who 
numbered almost everyone who 
knew them. 

—Western Pennsylvanian 


WELCOME TO NEW STAFF 
&: ERS 


MEMBI 
A brightly blazing bonfire 
cheered up the chilly evening of 
October 10, when th’e members 
of the Association of Teachers 
i Instructors and their wives 
and husbands gathered at the 
BD, Cottage Grounds for o 

weiner roast, 4 

Under the direction of Mr. 
Clare, convenor of the Prog- 
ramme Committee, a scavenger 
hunt was soon under way, and 
the competition between the 
groups was very keen. 

Mr, Gordon led us in a lively 
aing-song, and everyone seemed 
in good voice. 

‘The highlight of the evening, 
the initiation of new teachers, 
was capably conducted by Miss 
Bennett. After pronouncing 
thelr 0. 8. D, vows, and per- 
forming the duties Inid down 
by Miss Bennett and her help~ 
ers, Mr. Demeza, Miss Isabelle 

_ Gibson, Miss Joan Anglin and 
.Mr, Elgin Vader were declared 
true members of the staff of the 
0. 8. D. 

A very delicious lunch of hot 
dogs and coffee was served by 
Miss Evans and her Social Com- 
mittee. Long sticks were provid- 
ed for toasting marshmallows in 
the fire, " 

Mr, Stratton, the President, 
thanked the different com- 
mittees for helping to make thts 
weiner roast such a happy oc- 
casion. 

—M, L. Tobin 
Secretary 
— 
ASSOCIATION PARTY 

‘The Assembly Room was gaily 

decorated with smiling Jack-o- 


Janterns on the evening of Oct-/ 


ober 24 when the Association 
of Teachers and Instructors 
held an informal bridge party 
to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Dem- 
eza on thelr return from Eng- 
land, where Mr. Lemeza Assist- 
ant Superintendent, had been 
studying during the past year. 

Before the bridge began, Miss 
Keeler directed the members 
and their guests in a “Meet One 
Another Dance.” 

‘The President. Mr.. Stratton, 
‘on behalf of the members of the 
Association expressed a hearty 
welcome to Mr. and Mrs. Dem- 
eza, He then called upon Mr. 
Morrison who also welcomed 
our guests of honour. Mr, Dem- 
eza, in his reply, sald that he 
and Mrs, Demeza are very happy 
to be back at O.9.D. after thelr 
trip to England. 

Bridge and other cards were 
then enjoyed by all. Prizes for 
high scores were won by Mrs. 
Cunningham and Mr. Lewis. 

‘The social committee, uncer 
the direction of Miss Evans, ser- 
ved a very deliclous lunch of 
fruit, salad, rolls, ice-cream, 
cookies and coffee. 

—™. L. Tobin 
Secretary 
———— 


CHICAGO BLACK HAWKS 
VISIT 0.8.D. 

‘On Wednesday, October 10, the 
pupils of the O.8.D. were de- 
lighted to have as visitors ten 
members of the Chicago Black 
Hawks professional Hockey 
team. The Chicago team were in 
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ice prior to thelr opening game 
‘of the 1951—52 N-H.L. season in 
Montreal, October 11. 

Our senior boys were very glad 
to have the opportunity to 
shake hands with such players 
0g Bill Mostenko, George Gee, 
the Conachers, Pete Babadno, 
Captain Jack Stewart and 
others, Previous to this visit 
these were only names read in 
the paper but they became real 
‘when our boys were able to 
shake the hand of the players. 

After signing their auto- 
graphs and having thelr plc- 
tures taken with some of the 
pupils the visitors were conduct~ 
ed on a short tour of the school 
by our superintendent, Mr. W. 
J. Morrison, 

Before leaving Captain Jack 
(Stewart, expressed to Mr. Morri- 
‘son and the teaching staff the 
appreciation of the players for 
the enthusiastic welcome they 
had received at the O.8.D. 

‘That evening about 70 of our 
‘Senior and Intermediate boys 
went to the Belleville Arena to 
see the Black Hawks play an ex- 
hibition game. Appreciation 1s 
expressed to Mr. Bill Cook, 
President of the Belleville Hoc- 
key Association and the Arena 
management who made this 
treat possible for our boys. 

—FPC. 
+ 
,; SUMMER SCHOOL AT KENT 
UNIVERSITY 

On the banks of the Cuyahoga 
River in the State of Ohio les 
{the pleasant, tree-shaded city of 
{ent (population 12,000).home 
of Kent State University, where 
‘Miss Geraldine Dillon, Mr. E. J. 
Chard and I studied for six 
weeks last summer under the 
guidance of Mrs, Rachael Dav- 
tes. 

In addition to Mrs, Davies’ 
lectures on Speech, Language, 
Reading and Social Studies for 
the Deaf, we were privileged to 
watch her daily demonstrations 
with an ungraded class of deat 
children, day pupils in the Un- 
iversity Training School in con- 
nection with Kent State U. Dur- 
ing the summer Mrs. Davies did 
remedial work in Speech and 
Lipreading with a six-year-old! 
deaf girl from Bgazil whose par- 
ents had been unable to obtain 
help for her in South America, 
and remedial work in Language 
with a deaf teen-age boy. This 
special work we students were 
privileged to watch also. 

A highlight of the summer was 
the fifth annual reading confer- 
ence held at Kent State U. the 
week of July 9. The theme of 
‘this conference was “Child De- 
velopment Through Reading in 
the Content Subjects.” Mrs. Da~ 
vies obtained for her students 
complimentary tickets to lec- 
tures by the following univer- 
sity professors: Dr. Willard Ol- 
gen, University of Michigan; Dr. 
Einar Hansen, Ohio University; 
Dr. John U. Michael, University 
of California; and Dr, Harold 
Anderson, University of Chic- 
ago. 

Mrs. Davies was kind enough 
to tell those of us from the Ont- 
ario School for the Deaf that 
should others from our staff 
plan to study at Kent State Un- 


sions on earth. 


—Marion E. Nichol: 
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NOVA SCOTIA SUMMER 
SCHOOL AT HALIFAX 


A Summer Course on teaching 
the deaf was held at the Halifax 
School for the Deaf, Nova Scotia 


trom July 4 to August 4, 1051. 


Special courses dealing with 
various phases of teaching deat 
children were taught by Miss 
Mildred Groht. Principal of the 
Lexington School for the Deaf, 
New York and Miss Mary New, 
Assistant Principal of the same 


school. 


‘The Lexington School {s out- 
standing as a training centre 
land is affiliated with Teachers’ 
(College, Columbia University on 
a Post Graduate level. Teachers! 
who have B. A. Degrees, can get 
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Belleville for two days of pract- iversity next summer, she would REPORT OF CONVENTION AT 
be glad to adapt her course to 
their needs, if they would write 
to her early in 1952, stating 
thelr preference as to subjects. 

A woman of wide experience 
as an educator of the Deaf, Mrs, 
Davies sent us away from Kent 
[State University with a renewed 
conviction that our work as| 
Teachers of ‘the Deaf 1s among 
the most worthwhile profes- 


FULTON, MISSOURI 
by F. P. CUNNINGHAM 

The thirty-fifth Biennial Con- 
vention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf was held at Fulton, 
Missourt, June 17-22, 1951. The 
600 delegates present represent- 
led most of the schools for the 
deaf in the United States and 
Canada, The Ontario School for 
the Deaf was represented by 
five of its teachers, Miss Shirley 
Evans, Miss Verna Gardiner, 
Mrs, Edna Jackman, Miss Cath- 
erine Daly and myself. 

‘This was the Centennial Con= 
vention marking its 100th. 
birthday and the officers chose 
as its theme “A Century of 
Progress--What of the Future?” 

A detailed report of the con- 
vention proceedings is impos- 
aible in the space available in 
this issue of The Canadian 50 
each teacher who attended the 
convention has been asked to 
write a few short paragraphs on 
one particular phase or lecture 
of the convention that he or she 
considers a highlight. 

‘Miss Daly reports on a panel 
discussion entitled “Speech 
from Various Viewpoints.” The 
community agency, the parent 
and the school were represent- 


Master’ Degrees in Specializedied on this panel, the agency by 


Education after a year's train- 


Ing at Lexington, 


‘Toples covered 1n the course. 


George Fortune, Director of the 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
Center, the parent by Mrs. 


included philosophy of teaching ! Charles Baird of. Kansas and the 


the deaf, methods used in the 
development of speech for deat; 


school by Miss Mary K. Van 
‘Wyk, Director of Sunshine Cot- 


children, reading problems, 'tage School, San Antonio, Texas. 


problems of the slow deaf child, 
pronunciation, enunciation, de- 
velopment of language, and the! 
utilization of residual hearing! 


Emphasis, from all viewpoints, 
,seems to be on an early start 
in the speech training program. 
‘At Cleveland Hearing and 


in speech development and |speech Center they take begin- 


speech correction, One-half the! 
time was spent in practical de- 
monstration lessons with child- 


ren of all grades and ages. 


This was the first summer; 
school of its kind heid in Halifax 
and was generously provided 
for by the Nova Scotia Depart-! 
ment of Education. Widespread | 
interest in this new undertaking 
was evidenced by the fact that 
teachers from all across Canada, 
(including Saskatoon, Toronto, | 
Belleville, Montreal and Hall- 
fax) and many parts of the Uni- 


ted States were in attendance. 


‘The sessions began at 9 o'clock 
each morning and continued 
until noon, They resumed at 1 
lo’clock and carried through un- 


til 4 o'clock, 


‘The courses were both Inter- 


esting and beneficial. 


—A. Wannamaker,' 


—_+—. 
PRINTING 


In me all human knowledge 


dwells; 
‘The oracle of oractes; 
Past, present, future, I reveal, 


What I preserve can perish 


never— 
What I forego is lost forever. 
4d speak all languages; by me 


‘The deaf may hear, the blind 


may see, 
‘The dumb converse, the dead of 


old 

‘Communion with the living 
hold. 

All nations learners in my 
school. 


Become contemporaries there. 


—James Montgomery | 


ners at 18 months. At Sunshine 
-Cottage, San Antonio beginners 
are taken as young as 24 years 
of age. 

It was the consensus of opin-. 
ton that we need to provide our 
children with a hearing envir- 
onment. It was advisable, 
said one speaker, that the 
deat should develop many 
friends and acquaintances 
among the hearing because it is 
a small world for the deaf per- 
son If he or she has friends only 
among the deaf. 

Many reasons were put for- 
ward to explain why deaf child- 
ren do not have enough fluency 
in their speech. Some of these 
were: 

1, There was an acute teacher 
shortage. 

2. There were too many un- 
trained teachers. : 

3. Classes were too large. 
There should be fewer than 8 
pupils in a class. 

4, There ts too little emphasis 
Jon ‘speech. ‘The school program 
ig apt to call for oné period of 
speech a day and then drop it. 

5. There is a lack of hearing 
aids. 
| 6. Some schools have poorly 
graded groups. 

7. Some children, who may be 
slow in developing speech are 
trasferred too soon to manual 
classes. 

8. Other people, besides the 
teacher, with whom the pupll 
comes in contact are not orlent- 
ed to speech. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Junior baseball, swimming two 

\ nights a week constitute the fall 
athletic activities. ‘Occasionally 
we aaveege from'this and have @ 

“game two of volleyball or 
badminton. . 


soccer, 


# = Bugby rs 

. The school rugby team ts 
nearly the same as before with: 
“Charles Denomme — captain, 
and left half. 

David Elliot — quarterback. 


Peter Klym — flying 
‘Joe Wilson — left halfback: 
Glen Skinkle — full back. 


Substitutes are as follows: 

Burton Foster — right end. 

LeRoy MacGregor — right in- 

ride.” 

Irvin Hayes — left end. 

Douglas Leeman —.left inside. 

Michael Martin — left middle. 

Our second rugby game was 

_ tore fateful for us, we lost it 47 

to nothing to the muchr superior 

team, B.C. L V. 8. 

‘The next game we played was! 

with Albert College. Our boys 

_ -were’stunned to find this team 
more on thelr own level. Ap- 
parently they expected the Al- 
bert College team as strong as 
that of B, C. L V. 8. If our boys 
had realized Alberts’ weaknesses 
‘and their own, the score would 
have been much different. The 
©, 8.'D. boys could have run up 
‘a gegd score in the first quarter 
had they tightened their defen- 
sive team. 0: 8. D.’s offence was 
much better than that of Albert 
College. Finally our boys came 
through with a touch down. The 
game ended 33-5 for Albert Col- 
lege. 

‘We have only two games left’ 
in regular schedule, I expect the 
team will win one of the games. 

Basketball 

On October the 9th we started 
our Intermediate Basketball 
schedule, There are ‘four-teams 
participating. R 

Team A. (Captain)-Dorsch- 
ner, Carey, Bradley, Boyce, 
Ruttan and Sattler. 

Team 8. (Captain)-Skinkle, 
‘Wilks, Drury, Simmons, Panke 
‘and Dale, . 

Team ©. (Captain)-Reid, 
Green, Hillman, Brown, Stewart 
‘and Barrett. Beas 

‘Team D. (Captain)-Searson, 
Koshowsk!, Bet!, Jeffrey, Dall- 
aire and Ogawa. 

The schedule consists of 60 


league basketball bars. At pres- 
ent the team standings are as 
follows; - is 
First—A. won 5 gaines. 
: B. won § games. 
Second—D. won 3 games. 
<a e: won 0 games. 


are also four teams and they 
have a aixty game schedule. 
‘The teams are a8 follows; 
"Black Hawks"-Joe Wilson 
(captain), . Billy Munroe, Billy 
Hemphill, Irvin Hayes, Wiltred 


boys (intermediate and senior 
Ipoys) journeyed down to Belle- 


(captain), James -Baskerville, 
rang ville to see the hockey game be- 


Ropers Nenompeon and Douglas| tween | the Black 
| Warren mn. 
Leeman. rca teams. The kindness of Mr. Bill 
“Canadiens"-Charles. Denom- 
me (captain), Charles Beau- 
mont, Burton Foster, Billy Hab- 
kirk, Reggie Bowman and David|~ 
Craven. . nates 
—“gpitfires"-Peter Klym (cap-' 
tain), Peter De Rose, Don Pat- 
terson, Robert Hill, Jerome Win- 
terhalt and LeRoy MacGregor. 
‘The Senior Basketball stand- 
ings are as follows; 
First, Black Hawks have 8 points, 
Second, Globe Trotters have 3 
points 
‘Third, Spitfires have 2 points’ 
‘Fourth, Canadiens have 1 paints 


SUMMER JOBS 


their summer holl- 


a 
pity 


s 
E 


summer jobs if they 
them. It teaches them 
things and gives them @ 
practical introduction to the 
world of work, a world they will 
soon be entering permanantly. 


nae 
z 
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Soccer 
|. Last.night, October 22 nd, we 
held our first offical soccer Same yearned have not been quoted but 


ere are three teams who play/ girls earned very good wages. 
[esas game schedule. The} Knoch worked all sum- 
Reds and Whites were compet-lmer at Mt. Pleasant Cemetery, 
ing in peyreed game which | noronto. : 
ended.in a 1 all tle. i 
te Bill Brigham worked in the 
‘The teams are as follows: |pnush, cutting trees with his 
Reds—A. Bourget-captain, T-|prother at Emo, Ontario. 


factory In the same town. 
Whites—M. Brown —captain.|’ gob Houghton worked at & 


/R. Reld, D. Sattler, K. Searson N. . 
Veugaet oh iangee Ge Drary, A: eneee tn rote, Colbomne, wae 


Ogawa, J. Fossum, G. Griffore,|in their fish and chip store. 
F. Barrett, 1. Brown and J.) 5,-55 Martens helped his fa- 


Kreel. x 
Grecus—H. Defer-eaptats” c.|net bulla ® house snd picked 


Graydon, R. Koskowstl, B.| “ pobby Renout farmed: at 
Omemec. 


\Wwitks, R. Panke, M. Wick, 
Bell, G. Jefirey, D. Legue, B.jOMemee- 
ee G Saretorn, © Mertin,| Wiliam Kuryle hired out as a 
FL Sarazin and D. Forrest. farm hand near, Larchwood, 
‘The senior soccer teams have ‘ 
been organized and their sche- 
dule drawn up, but as yet they 
jhave not started playing. 
‘The teams are as follow: Joan ‘Thaw worked in ber 
“Red Wings"—J.-Winterhalt-| father's office in Latehford, 
captain, D. Elliot, B. Hempill,| James Baskerville cut grass 
J. Baskerville, W. Samure, B.|all summer at Mt. Pleasant 
Habkirk, D. Leeman, L. MacGre-| Cemetery, Toronto. ‘ 
gor, D. Dennle, W. Scott, J. Mar-] Charles Denomme worked in 
tin’and B. Gardner. canning factory in 
“Red ‘Cardinals"—B. Foster-| Billy Habkirk worked in the 
captain, J. Wilson, P. Kym, W.loffice of the Prescott Journal 
Tuomeede.. ‘c. erg eh operating a wet press. 
wman, M. Martin, M. Mice Mario Micetick worked all 
bere T. Waller, G. Metigwab, rummer for the Hewiston Con- 
. Cassar. struction company with a road 
“Rangers"—P, De Rose-cap-| gang cutting bush and widening 
tain, C, Denomme, B, Munroe, R.}roads in Northern Ontario. . 
snout, D. rson, G. Skin~ Cho eed all. ume! 
le, I’ Hayes, D. Graven, L {mer in her fathers dry-cleaning 
Knoch, B. Brigham, A. Eversole }piant, The Oakville Cleaners. 
eon, Se |. Keith Dorschner worked in a 
‘The sunlor boys have played| MUP zal] in roquots Falls for‘a 
Ssigames of beeeat with: Charles Beaumont worked at 
sb 20 games —_| the butcher counter of a groce! 
a ore in Windsor, Ontario, 
Lea! yi . 
—— Gary Graydon worked in the 
Other Activities vineyards of the Nisgara dist 
‘The Chicago Black Hawks na- Fict._ 


‘Marion Smith worked all sum- 
mer in the nylon factory sin 
Morrisbury. rf 


‘That same evening, approx-| parts in Brantford. 
imately seventy to seventy-five) soe wilson worked in a saw- 


Many of our pupils did not in a wide variety of Jobs. » 


{hg pars and helped his father °°, 


Joe Cassar worked in the 


had thelr autographs onto, for two months, 
jdittoed and they were given to) Reggie Bowman worked in the, 


yards of the McNamara car 


mill in Calabogie, 9 hours a day, 
all summer. ‘ 
Johanna Redekopp helped 
bulld a house and worked in 9 
canning factory. 
Yona Muir worked at Hunt's 
Lunited, Toronto, 


*| chocolates. 


From these lists It will be seen. 
that our pupils had experience 


Junior School 


(MISS A. RUSH'S CLASS) 
. Grader 
The Royal Visit 
Last Friday we ‘went to the 
station by bus. We saw many 
people, many policemen and 
mounted policemen. We waited 
and waited. At two o'clock Prin- 
cess Elizabeth and Prince Philip 


came on the train. They got off. . 


‘The band played “God Save the 
King.” A little girl gave Eliza- 
beth some beautiful roses. She 
thanked her. The people shook 
hands with Elizabeth and 
Philip. Then they talked with 
Indians. They went on the train 
again. I was excited. 
—Geraldine O'Dell. 
—Larry Armes, Bruce“Engon, 
Larry Jakeman, Carles. Meny- 
‘Marilyn’ Palmer, Geraldine 
O'Dell, Billy O'Nell, Mary Oare, 
Norman Roggle, Beth Wright 
and John Wright. 


(MRS, FORSTER'S CLASS) 
Preparatory IIE Sr. 

Friday afternoon we went to 
the station on the bus. We saw 
Princess Elizabeth and Prince 
Philip. She had on a pretty 
brown coat and hat. He had on 
a navy blue sult. Some people 
shook hands with them. A little 
girl gave the Princess some red 
flowers. Princess Elizabeth and 
Prince Philip waved to all the 
people. Some boys and girls had 
flags. Princess Elizabeth wrote 
her name in a book for an Ind- 
lan man and woman, They went 
away on the train. We were 
happy to see.them. 

—Adrian Ainsworth, June Brod- 
en, Annabelle Cronk, Jack Cyo- 
pik, Margaret De Geer, Lee 
Hunter, Joan Ison, Jean Lam- 
bert, Donald Richardson, Bern- 
4ce’ Spence, Gerry Sullivan and 
Pauline Tschirhart. 

—_+— 

An Englishman was once per- 
suaded to see a game of base- 
ball. During the play he hap- 
pened to look away for a niom- 
ent, a foul tip caught him on the 
ear and knocked him senseless. 
‘On coming to himself, he asked 
faintly, “What was it?” 

“A foul—only\e foul.” 


“Good heavens—a fowl! Ij 
Ex. 


thought it was a mule!” 
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REPORT OF CONVENTION AT 
FOL! MISSOURL 


i, 


tinued from 5} ‘The third,-an average child,) the ball, Kick the ball. the curriculum of many schools 

«Continued te » ag|had entered school at age 3| Paul bat in Mr. Giangreco's|for the deaf in the United 

PRs a: poe pertinent 7°" and. 9} months. After aljchair and gave several com-|States. Twenty schools had such 

year af Nursery School he could |mands to Jimmy and Linda. & course up to June 1951 and 18 

Upread 33 nouns and say ‘8 of] Linda and Paul know 200/more were starting course 

Mra, Jackman report OM 8) them, . |words"in both Speech and Lip-|in September. This course had 

panel discussion given by Mr.| “sire, Gruver thought it advi-| Reading. been added to the Vocational 

Den Cloud and his staff from}sspie for the young child to’ Jimmy-who has had 2 years of |Department of the school in 
has 


the Ilinais School for the Deaf, : 
ene ‘ via the school before entering pre-school work 
‘The discussion centered|the staff and the surroundings |Lipreading. 
around the influence of the 
home enironment on the life of |ireras 
the child. Specific examples| near 
were taken and the 
study of the child's total life was | are; 
fe etek ‘into the child's 
to go far '8\read. she 
early years at home to find the/atmosphe 
rout of his trouble and then|gchool or 


Driver education is a subject 


your your 
hands, Brush your teeth, Throw|that has been introduced into 


100 words | most cases. 
to. become acquainted with|for Speech and 125 words for 


For the first time, the Ontario 
School for the Deaf had an ex- 


‘The next demonstration was|bibit of art in the art section. It 
by Miss Mary Stack and some|was prepared and shipped by 


Miss R. Van Allen of our staff. 


of from the Evange- 
‘chil- | lical Lutheran Institute, Detroit,|There were many favourable 


comments on jt and the fine 


‘Michigan. 
‘Miss Btack held up pictures|way it was mounted. 


Dr, Richard Brill {s conduct- 


the pupils sald. For example, |in; 
hss Stack held up a picture of |ar® origssat lanmeage asaler bee 
‘girl 


ge scale, De~ 


Kindergarten gave 
Fo Tee eD OF SD, [et Or nea Cor tach a gil with lips rounded as if sbe|taus GY the. sendy wil be pups 


rooting out old fears, - | experiences. Experiences such as 
ing new concepts and @ COM-| parties, visits to the fire station, /sald, “Oh”. 


Att 


saying “Oh” and the pupil iiished in the near future. It ls 


interesting to note that one of 


the zoo, the farm etc. were alll she asked the children to|the two tests used by Dr. Brill in 


‘The conclusions drawn from|recommended. In the Dallas;show her a boy, a girl, David, |his work was the Ontari 
thadlscussion included a reiter-|Sehool much use was made of /yesus, Mary, Ralph, Miss Stack, | Ablity Examination. Pete 


known books and large charts as fol- 
but apt to be forgotten. 
Some of these were: 


1, That we are at Los; 
with pupils “en masse” but with |Angeles, who spoke on “Days love me. 
individuals. and Ways in the Nursery” gave 


interesting information 
.2, That to understand the | obout he 

D ins corner wut her school. A schodl room, 
ehild. and teach ty |, play court and an indoor play 


Both Miss Evans and MISs/11.5 room and court are super-|put the bow in your hair. 

cari age era ote ‘vised by teachers and the child-| The pupils then read aloud 
Eat demonstrations sboutltre other at any. time. 
young children because they are|soho01 room there 1s 


engaged in teaching.these chil@-|ruirror, a hearing aid, many 
ren. toys, pictures and books. Each 
‘Miss Evans reports on a series Ps cla 


ice cream. 


chers of young children who at-|distracted by the other children. ‘and a pup! 
‘afternoon spent in dealing with/qemonstrations that were of 
particular interest to her. In the 
Dlems of pre-school or kinder-|arst Mr. Joe Glangreco from the 

n children. There were ®/Tiincis School showed us how 


‘Miss Gardiner reports on two!pointed to the ‘corresponding 


picture. 

‘The above is a brief summary 
of the papers and lectures we 
enjoyed one afternoon at the 


Dr. Helen 8. Lane, Principal 


David then lipread Miss Stack/or the Central Institi 
low-ups for these experiences. jand carried out the following! Dear, st. cae. jamowt ae ae 


‘Mra, Stahlem, Principal of the}commands, fall, jump, hop, |tnteres “Researe] 
dealing not|Mary E. Bennett School et Los;march, dance; walk, sit down,/in Peychslopical Testing”, ‘One 


of Dr. Lane's most interesting 


‘The following are a few of the| points, from my point of view 
20 objects and 15 commands|was that the follow-up of 
which the children | lpread; 
mouth, dress, eyes, smell the! to know more abo Z 
room make up the school. The|flower, love the baby doll, and| ates Do they cee ane ede 


alumni was important, We need 


cation? Whom do they marry? 
a|What vocation do they follow? 


one to series of flashcards containing/Has their specific training in 
(fa, the|such words as thumb, man and) school helped them in thelr job? 


Where do they find their social 


Miss Stack then sald s several| group? Do they use speech and 

en one at a each | lip reading or do they use signs?” 

child has a special period in the'about a different picture. For rites thin aa 

sehoolroom where he learns to'example, A girl has some fish, A are things we should 

Of interest to the many tea-|speak and lUpread without being | baby has a ball, A boy has some 
chickens, 


know. Research is needed in 
1 many things and the answers to 


questions must be had from 
sclentific research and not from 
heated opinion. 

Dr. Irving 8. Fusfeld, Dean of 


garte! 
series of interesting papers de-|yery much at home a man can|Convention. It shows what re- Gallaudet College also emphas- 
livered, discussing: such toples|pe teaching very_young child-|sults are possible from early ized the need of research in his 


as; The Purpose of the Nursery |ren, He and his pupils from The 
Behool, 


paper “Needed Research"-What 


‘training. 
The peat Child under|pimois School for the Deaf! I was interested in a particu-|the Schools for the Deaf can Do 
Boren, and Days and Ways in|showed amazing speech results.|lar way in the vocational sec-| About Tt”. Dr. Fusfeld urged 


the Nursery. 


Five year old Paul and Linda|tion of the convention and the|*hat each school should consider 


‘Every speaker emphasized the had spent three years in school. | guidance section and I will con- research an essential part of its 


need of early education for the Paul has a 95% loss of hearing|fine my remarks to this sectio1 


deaf child. The general opinionjand Linda an 80% loss. Mr. and some general observations. accurate records, 
child | Giangreco ‘The panel discussion in which |SPeci#l groups of staff as a 


was that the sooner the said to Linda, “What 


to say words the more na-|is your name?” to which she re- 


I took part, “Vocational Educa- 


3 {school program. It should keep 
designate 


committee which 


began rese: 

began to say Wepeech would be. |plied, “Linda” in a clear pless-ltion for Girls” was lead by Dr.|Suould, Join forees with the 

"At the Rhode Island Nursery|ant volee. Mr. Glangreco then|c. E Rankin, Superintendent of nearest university and affiliate 
at 


School children are admitted 


asked Paul, “What is my|the No 
two years of age. School hours name?” to which he replied,|the 


to ten am. This }“Joe”. ‘tions were adopted by this 
are from eight to ten panel. One of the most signinc-|vention was a very interesting 


includes a halt hour play period 


rth Carolina School for with the National Research 
Deaf. A number of resolu-| Council. 


Generally speaking the con- 


in the outdoor playroom. The/speech throughout the demon-jant, I think, was that which|and enlightening meeting. Con- 


subjects taken are Speech, Lip- stration. 


proposed 
reading and Auditory Training. held up the|should be given training 


‘that every girl pupil|ventions always afford an 
ina 


opportunity to compare oursel- 


. Glangreco 
‘Mra. Gruver, the Assistant | following pictures one at a time shop headed for a remunerative|Ves and are a source of new 
named 


“The |and the children 
principal, in De unery Behool |Jects: a boat, a train, a car, a|Home Economics, 


‘the ob-|position besides training in|!deas. 


Our hosts, Superintendent. 


eiite Rhode Island School for|cst, a doll, a boy, a baby, abear,| In a study of the vocational Truman L. Ingle nd Mrs. Ingle 


the Deaf” gave us the following|® ball, top, a shoe, 


three children. 
The fist ehild entered school] ES"Ub ece"and hid it behind his 
at age 2 years and 10 mont 
was very intelligent and had|Dack. As Mr. I 
say and knew the meaning of 
€3 nouns, § numberg, 2 names 
and 3 colors. 


horn, a|activities of mentally deficient|@Ply demonstrated = what ix 
deaf in Institutions across the beans when one speaks of “Sou- 
‘The teacher played a guessing |country conducted by Dr. Pow-|thern hospitality.” Superinten- 
ty a fe Doctor It was reported that {dent Ingle and his entire staft 
‘an object and hid it behind his|the most suitable .occupations did everything possible tg make 
Wangreco guessed|for these deaf were farm and |OUr ney bh them as enjoyable 

what the object was, the pupils|garden work, helpers in skilled | 5 00 7 
some hearing. In a year he could)». svereq “No” or “Yes, I have a|crafts, housekeeping, sewing, 
car” (or whatever the object|laundry, kitchen and bakery|the delegates from our school 
was). help, weaving, brush and broom|had an interesting tour of the 
‘Jimmy, a four year old, arriv-]making, shoe-repairing and|Central Institute for the Deaf 


At the close of the convention 


‘The second child, also veryjed to take part in the demon-jknitting. These activities were)in St. Louis through the kind 


bright, entered school at three/stration. J: 


‘out|those reported by the institu-|permission of Dr. Richard Sil- 


jimmy 
years 8 months, had no hearing|quickly the following com- | tions and ‘are listed in order of|verman, Director of the Insti- 


. and could within a year, say and mands given by Mr. Giangreco. 


numbers taking part. 


» stute. 


these and hundreds of other - 


anew 
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PARENT EDUCATION 
(Continued trom Page 1) 


in a shorter time than. 


some other methods. ¥ 

‘With many more: and better 
hearing aids‘on the market, pa~ 
rents of severely deaf children 
‘are often misled by the wonder- 
ful claims made by advertise- 
ments about these aids. For 
people who have lost thelr hear~ 
ing after learning to talk, the 
present day 
new ears providing they have 
enough usable hearing left to} 
respond to sultable amplification. 
They wear them during all of 
thelr waking hours. One of 
these people says, “I take off 
my ears-at night.” 

For those who were born with a 
severe hearing loss, or who lost 
a great amount of hearing at an 
early age, no hearing aid has yet} 
been Invented.that can make use 
of those small remants of hear- 
ing. Unfortunately a great ma- 
jority of pupils inf schools for the 
deaf have a severe hearing loss. 
Although a 1d teacher may 
‘use hearing aids in the classroom 
with those children, it is with 
the hope that they may through 
vibrations mostly, gain a suffi- 
cient idea of the rhythm and 
phrasing of speech to help them 
dpiulats it in thelr own speech. 

n with pupils who have less 
loss, intensive auditory training 
ts required before they can audi- 
torily interpret language. This 
necessitates much-time and pa- 
tlence on*the part of both 
teacher and pupil, but is very 
worth while. 

‘The pupils capable of deve- 
lopmg this ability are in the 
minority. No one can say that 
because a pupil bas a certain 
percentage or decibel hearing 
loss he can, or cannot be train- 
ed to understand language. 
Much depends upon the type 
of hearing loss. Even the train- 
ed teacher ts not certain of re- 


sults; so one cannot wonder’ 


that parents are often greatly 
disappointed when they buy an 
aid for their child only to find 
that he cannot learn to under- 
stand speech. Of course in ‘this 
way ont is giving the child 
every advantage possible and 
can have no regrets even if it 
does not’ bring the results they 
anticipated, Sometimes these 
pupils enjoy the rhythm of mu- 
sic on the radio or victrola. They 
may also hear the voice of-the 
speaker sufficiently to ald in 
speech reading. 

-In our speech classes great 
effort 1s made to stimulate the 
remnants of hearing that every 
child has, and frequent audio- 
metric tests are made, so that 
we have a fairly accurate know- 
ledge of what to expect from 
augitory training with each 
child within a few years time. 
“No hearing ald agent can have 
‘that knowledge, By consulting 
with the superintendent or 
‘principal of the school any par- 
ent may learn what to expect 
from the child's use of an in- 
dividual hearing ald because we 
keep records showing the re~ 
sults of auditory training for 
each child. 

‘There {s much for both the 
parents and child to learn about 
the care of a hearing ald. We 
are helping to service . about 
sixty Individual aids, and it in- 


- “THE CANADIAN : 
eo EE A 
prison for over three months|terests In all kinds of weather, 
and wriggled through the mesh |and had to be out. at away below 
in the trays and found myself {zero while we were quite com- 
on the bottom of the trough.|fortable in our cozy pond with 
What a rellef {t was to be ablelthe temperature at $8 degrees 
to move around a little and al-|above zero. But the winter puss- 
though hazuperea by yolk suc I/ed and soon the hatchery men 
went the length of the trough|were taking great numbera of 
and back and what a. large/my friends out of our pond. I 


volves much work. The upkeep 
of an ald must be » considered 
‘when buying one. Batteries and 
cords have to be replaced fre- 
quently and parts wear out’) 
Some children are very careful 
of their aids, while others are 
most careless and the up- 
Keep 1s considerable. Parents 
must realize this and plan for 
it as, unless a hearing ald 1s ef- 
ficient all of the time, the child 


hearing alds are lke; Will lose much valuable training, 


language. 


so supplement this ss to 


sults attained. 


1951. : 
—aeee 
A TROUTS LIFE 

by Norman B. Hollingsworth 

Perhaps you will think that I 
am a trifle young to be writing 
my life story as I am less than 
two years old, but life has been 
somewhat precarious since I left 
the Hatchery and I may not 
have another opportunity. Atter 
September 15th I had a little 
time for refiection and it seemed 
only fitting that I should pen 
my thoughts before my struggle 
for existence begins again next 
May Ist. . 

Before I was old enough to 
remember they tell me I was an 
egg, taken from my niother at 
the Sault Trout Rearing Station. 
‘This may seem to be a rough 
beginning for a Speckled Trqut, 
but, as I sald, X do not remem- 
bér tt, 50 I"have never worrled 
about it too much. I only hope 
‘Mather did not suffer and that 
the Hatchery attendants hand- 
led her with great care. After 
fertilization was complete I was 
‘placed with w great number of 
imy brothers and sisters and 
close relatives in a tray, and put 
in a trough tn the Sault Hatch- 
ery. I stayed in this place until 
the middie of December when I 
was what the Hatchery men 
called: “Eyed Out”. Then came 
the beginning of my series of 
adventures, 


1 was taken from the tray in 
which I had lived for abaut two 
months and packed with my 
relatives and a great many 
strangers, whom I could now see 
through my translucent shell, 
in trays ‘placed in boxes and 
covered with chipped ice. Then 
I was put aboard a train and 
shipped in the middle of the 
night to North Bay, where I was 
met by a couple of half frozen 
(Hatchery men, who took me to 
my new home at the North Bay 
Hatchery. 


Upon arrivel at the North 
‘Bay Hatchery, I was again put 
in a tray and placed in running 
water in a trough. After staying 
in this position, which, except 
for a datly moving, becdme 
pretty monotonous, I decided 1 
would Iike to see a little more of 


world it seemed to be. 


lwondered where they were 


‘This moving around on the|Déing taken. Even though we 


bottom of the trough went on 


were now about 6 inches in 


for about six weeks and during |!ngth, I did not feel cramped 


is the most im- 

Matty dsapsedting: One: mora. [oVCE ® year ago in the hatchery 
ing while taking my exercise 1’ Moush. 00 surely mfr 
discovered that I was no longer base Sp dara larger 
on the bottom of the trough, but | Taper. NY cuTlohhy Wee soa 
was swimming around in the bod Bb weress 
water, Needless to say, this'was/0D¢ “ay I was caught in a net 


thrill, but I recelved an- 
& great aera ny lot all places, back in a small 


‘This training 
portant for that minority group 
of pupils capable of acquiring 
an auditory understanding of 
Although they may 
never learn to understand en- 
trely through hearing alone, 
their speech reading ability will 


parents may well consider that 
no price 1s too much for the re- 


\ —Rochester Advocate, May, 


other ‘thrill this 


ta have almost! nad my first solid food. 


‘This was brought to me by the 
attendant who had looked after 
my welfare daily since my 
arrival here. 

After I started to get fed, at 
the rate of four times each day, 
|I began to grow rapidly. Soon 


for room in the\pond, as I had 


and carried in a tub and put, 
part of the wooden raceway that 


had been my home before I was 


moved to the pond. 


‘L spent a restless night in that 
small corral. What was going to 
happen to me? Why had they 
brought me’ back to this raceway 
‘when I had been,so happy in the 
pond? Morning came at last and 


we became crowded for room’ 
and it was hard to ‘around |2202 I saw much activity. Water 


was being put in tanks which 


without bumping into. each 

other. This condition was very |W;” wnen the tanta were about 
uncomfortable, but as all the|two-thirds full, I was put in one 
available space was in use ¥®|of them along with Ove hundred 
had to put up with It However jor my brethren. There were six 
one bright day early in May, Iltanks on the truck so this 


heard the attendants saying 


meant there were three tHou- 


there was going to be a move,jsand trout sharing plight. 
and that same day, 1, along With Covers ‘were, placed over ths 


many others, was moved out-|tanks and ice was put in hop- 
doors Into 8 nice, clean, freshly | Drs in these covers to keep the 


Painted raceway. 


After belnglwater cool. Soon we started to 


confined to the cramped quart-| ove, my heart was calls 
ers in the hatchery troughs the /pur efter what seemed an sterne 


freedom we found in our new{ity of bouncing around in the 


home was wonderful. 


tanks the truck stopped, the 


After my first move from the/covers were Ufted from the 
hatchery building, I was moved |tanks and we were carried in 


several times, each thme gaining|tubs to the Inke where I now. 


more breathing space and 
greater freedom. Finally, one 
day I was moved into a pond— 
how could the world be so large? 
I had thought the raceways 
were big, but,-compared with 
the pond they now scenied 


live, 


Next day there were no hat- 
chery attendants to bring me 
food and"I had to look for my 
own dinner. Food was plentiful, 
however, and I wanted to try 


everything. 


I ate minnows, 


the world. I struggled free fr 
the shell which had 


small, At first it tired me tolcrawfish and files, Finally I 
swim around the pond once, but|came across a nice juicy worm 
I was growing nd getting/at the end of a string. Even 
stronger. dally and I was soon|though I felt pretty full I thou- 
swimming around and jumping|ght I would try a small nibble 
for fifes. Even though I was still|for dessert. That nibble just 
getting lots to eat each day the/about proved to be my last and 
files and insects I was able to|I nursed a sore mouth for a 
get made a pleasant change in| week and learned of a new pred- 


my diet. 


ator—man—that had been my 


It was when I got into the|benefactor and protector for as 
pond that.I learned the mean- {long as I could remember. After 
ing of the word “predation”. |much thought I decided that all 
Although the hatchery men/men were not my enemies, but 
were doing their best to keep|I would be careful. I intend to 
the predators down;.there was}live as long as possible, as I 
always the odd one sneaking in, }have resolved that if I am spar- 
in spite of thelr efforts. I soon j¢d I will raise a large family in 
learned how to hide under the|this beautiful spring fed lake 
banks to escape’ the viclous|as I am sure this will please the 
dives of’ king-fishers and to!hatchery men who looked after 
swim to safety when I saw the|my interests when I was just » 
legs of a crane. Minks also did|fry. 


their share in altering the vital 


—Bylva 


statistics of our world, although 


these were not so plentiful as 


jour feathered enemies. 


TAG 
‘Oak leaves and maple leaves 


Almost a year passed while I/Are playing in the yard. 
was in the hatchery pond, and|And some have rosy faces, 
every day no matter what the|They run about so hard. 
weather was lke our food was!"Tagi" says the maple leaf, 
brought to us. How I pitied the |“You're iti" cries the oak. 
hatchery men during tha cold of|And back and forth they 


the Northern Ont 


winter. scamper, 
been my They were looking after our in- These merry little folk. 


—Ex. 


’ 
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A Merry Christmas to All} 
Recasensnncni ay 


The Story of the First 
Christmas 


IT WAS the night before 
the first Christmas that 
ever was, The fathers 
‘and mothers and little children 
in the quaint old village of Beth- 
lehem in the fer-away country 
of Palestine were peacefully 
sleeping. Out in the fields white 
patches showed - where sheep 
huddled together, each flock by 
tteelf, The sheep were sleeping, 
too, for they knew their shep- 
herds were guarding. And even 
the watching shepherds slept 
Ughtly when all was quiet: but 
they were wide-awake at the 
least stir among their flocks or 
the slightest sound that might 
be the soft footfall of some hun- 
gry wild beast sneaking down 
from the hills to bear away a 
sheep or a lamb to his den. 


It was not very cold that night, 
though it was December, for the 
winter does not come so early 
nor stay so long in Palestine as 
tt does in our country. Perhaps 
it was just cold enough to make 
the shepherds draw their coats 
about them as they lay upon the 
ground under the bright stars. 

‘That was a wonderful night, 
wonderful not so much because 
it was beautiful and starlight 
and still, but because a wonder- 


been in all the world! And that 
is why we always have Christ- 
mas every year, And this {s the 
wonderful thing that came to 
pass while the shepherds guard- 
ed their flocks on the plains of 
Judea, Suddenly, over the felds 
and hills shone a beautiful 
bright Ught, a light so strange 
that the shepherds sprang to 
their feet in wonder and fear. 
What could it mean? It surely 
was not daybreak. No, many a 
time they had watched the day 
dawn over the resting world and 
never did the sun rise that way. 
, The first thing would be a faint 
“glow in the east, then a pink 
color ‘in the sky, changing to 
gold as the sun slowly pulled te 
self up in aight, throwing i 
yellow beams farther and tare 
ther as it rose. 


Nor was it moonlight, No fult 
moon ever gave light so silvery 
soft and beautiful. 

Over the sleeping village at 


a 


irises 


| 


Brratyen 


Christmas Bells 
I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
‘Thelr old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
‘The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, . 


‘The belfries Of all Christendom 
Had rolled along 
‘The unbroken song 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


‘TU ringing, on tts way. 

‘The world revolved from night to day, 
Avolee, a chime, 
Achant sublime 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


‘Then from each black, accursed mouth 
‘The cannon thundered in the South, 
And with the sound 
‘The carols drowned * 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


It was as if an earthquake rent 
‘The hearthstones of a continent, 
And made forlorn 
‘The households horn 3 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And in despair I bowed my head; 
“There is no peace on earth, I said, 
“For hate is strong 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


‘Then pealed the bells more loud and deep; 
“God is not dead, nor doth He sleep 

‘The Wrong shall fall, 

‘The Right prevail, . 
‘With peace on earth, good-will to men! 

; —Longfeliow. 
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their feet, over the hill beyond, 
over the fields where their flocks 
were lying, over all the world 
about them fell the holy Ught 
from heaven. 

While the startled shepherds 
looked fearfully and silently at 
one another, the sweet volce of 
an angel broke the stillness of 
the night—“Fear not: for, be- 
hold, I bring you good Udings 
of great joy, wiicn shall ve to 
ali people. For unto you ts born 
this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which ts Christ. the 
Lord. And this shall be a sign 
unto you: Ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger.” 

As the angel finished speak- 
ing, strains of heavenly music 
floated down, nearer and clear- 
er. Never had the shepherds 
heard such music before! Sud- 
denly, they saw that the angel 
who had spoken was surrounded * 
by a throng of shining ones. 
Their beautiful voices were clear 
and plain now, so plain that the 
watchers easily caught the 
words:—"Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” 

But even while they listened, 
the angel forms began to fost 
upward again and the music to 
grow fainter. Farther and Far- 
ther away the heavenly visitors 

while the shepherds 
strained their ears to catch the 
last faint, sweet notes floating 
down from the far-away blue 
heaven. At last all was still, and 
only the familiar stars shone 
above thelr heads. 

In the little town of Bethle- 
hem the fathers and mothers 
and children still slept, Except 
where here and there an un- 
easy sheep jostled his mate, 
the flocks were quiet as ever. 
Everything was the same as be- 
tore. 

The shepherds began to won- 
der whether they had been 

, dreaming or whether the angels 
had really been there, And the 
message—what did {t mean? 
‘That the Christ Child was born 
that very night down there in 
the village? Could it be true? 
Then one of the men spoke: 
“Let us go to Bethlehem and 
find out about the babe.” 

Eagerly they set out for the 
village, perhaps leaving some 
one of their number behind to 

(Contiuned on Page 4) 
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‘HALLOWE'EN IN JUNIOR lighted Jack-o-Lanterns made YFICERS AND TEACHERS OF THE SCHOOL 
SCHOOL {a group with a stook of, corn, : 
: Rd eg 
ober 31st, was again tht - the aT ed 
of ne P Fen te Oa ear, were Hund With 
celebration by the puplls.of the ¥ y 
multi-coloured paper lanterns: 
Junior Bebec made “in the art room. ‘These 


entered into thé 
the occasion and made 
good use of thelr noisemakers. 


rooms where they 
lunches, bobbed for 
splayed games oad 


platform, 
then presented 
of chocolates. 

Marlene Caldwell was a dain— 
ty fairy, Donha Roult, a most 
engaging gypsy, Beth Moore, 8 
clown with tremendous ears, 
David Legue, a woman 
Gordon Henshaw, 2 well made 
robot, Harold Bradley, a choco- 

_ late bar, and Cecil a 
Jame man. 

It ts rumored that, 
year, costumes will be judged in 
two classes those, made by the 
children themselves and those 

+ sent ready made from home. 
‘This to recognize and encourage 
initiative and hard work on the 
part of the pupil. 

Following the grand march 
and judging the pupils disap- 

ted themselves 


each with a box 


ogcasion and their part in It. 
‘On the Juniors’ exit, Captains, 
Glen, Sheilagh, Colleen and 


sion. 
‘While enjoying the perfect 
Hallowe'en menu, (Thanks to 
her staff): of 
pop- 
corn balls, apples and candy, 
one observed the result of the 

work done. by the decorating 

' committée, Three 


powered the front of the stage! 
and the areas under the win- 


responsible for the decorations. 


Immediately after Iunchhad 
of there a 


ff 
lof guess what? 


there “was a 
peanuts in the shell and candy 
kisses. a 


Save the King”, 
Wales on the stage. ~ 


the pupils 
thank 

and 
they had at 
party. 


of seven 
have! 


another |2™™8 


At (7.15 this strange group 
formed @ grand merch around 
the suditorlum and the judges, 
‘Miss Rose, Mrs. Vaughan and 
Mr, Wilson were called upon to 
do one of the'most difficult tasks 
of the evening. Selecting the 
winners was no easy task and 
everyone felt sure that the jud- 
ges considered {n their very fair 
choices, orginality and time 
spent in making the costumes. 

After the winners were an- 
nounced the pupils 
ready for the games. 

‘The pupils were divided into 
six teams with an older boy or 
girl acting as captain. ae 


cream, candy, popcorn 


prise was given to the winning 
‘A. balancing fe 


lunch of doughnuts, cider, baer very grateful to Mrs. Quinn, the 


lana pupils who worked on the 


very large Gallant and Josephine Lazare- cess. 


SENIOR SCHOOL 
. ore Mathematics: 
Social Studies 
Reading and Literature 
English Language and . 
Composition 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 


8.0 CaS. “Reading and Literature 
Arithmetic , 


History 


.. Geography : 

“Art and Nature Study - ty 
-English Language and . 
Composition 


Carpentry 

Agriculture and Metal Work. 

Intermediate Sewing 

Benior Sewing and Dressmaking 

Beauty Culture 

“printing and Linotyping 
Training 


‘Alma Allin,| THE TWO.LITTLE STOCK- 
Lilian McOrm- INGS 
;}gs. They hung by a large fire- 
place. 
one ttle girl 
house.” He thought she was very 
selfish to hang up two stockings. 
He took down one of the stock- 
‘A little note fell out. Santa 
Coun- | Claus.put on his spectacles. This 
try Squire, Wilmot Beott; Berub 1s 
‘Woman, Burton Foster. | Dear Santa Claus: ‘The other 
‘After singing God Save the, stocking ts for Clara ‘Hall. she 
the pupils thanked, ’Mr.is a poor little girl but she 1s 
Morrison for the lovely party good. Will you plesse “All her 
‘and then returned to their resi- |stockings; make her feel gay 
{too? 


Mario 
Bul; 


‘ Engine CNR, 
bare Hayes, Jerome Winterhalt, 


\dences. 

‘A number of pupils were heard 
to comment on what a good.time 
had and I feel sure they,are 


Clara's stocking. 
Santa Claus was pleased with 
‘and to all the teachers) the note. 
He said the little girl was kind 
committees to make tay and unselfish. 
mation of the historic fest!| He filled both stockings until 
fral‘of Hallowe'en such a silc- they could not hold another 
--Contributed, thing. = 
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-Otvil Bervice, Ottawa. y 
@ERALD MARTEL is working 
'm the Journal Printing Office in 


is work- 
ing for the De; ot Pub- 
llc Works, Ottawa. He is in Car~ 


% 


| 


see aia ecm cecabiieaetabtiiaieal bene ateds neem 


— Ontarle 


ny tne pupll-apprentices 
@irection vf our Tastructor in Print- 
ing. 
‘The Subscription price ts fitty 
cents a year payable In advance. 
‘Address all communications and 
‘THE BURSAR 
Ontario Schoo! for the Deaf 
~ Bellevitle - Ontario . 


W, J. Mertison, BA, B.Psed., Editor 
1, E. Morrison, Printing Instructor 


in Northern Ontario will leave 
by train for home late that af- 
ternoon. All other pupils will 
leave for home by train on Fri- 
day, December 14th, or be called 
for on that day. 


After vacation pupils will re- 
turn to the OSD. on Thursday, 
January 3rd. 


Letters were sent to all par- 
ents on November 22nd and at 
the time of writing. very many 
railway fares have been recelv- 
ea. It is likely that 340 of the 361 
pupils enPoiled will be going 
home, leaving only from 20 to 25 
to be cared for at the school. 
‘Those who remain, while dis- 
appointed in not being able to 
go home, will have entertain- 
ment provided for fhem. 


In keeping with the practices 
of other years a Christmas 
Pageant will be presented for 
the puplls on- the afternoon of 
December 7th and repeated for 
the public in the evening at 8.15 
During the week of December 
10th, it is expected that Santa 
‘Claus wilt make his annual ap- 
pearance. 

—— 


DER, W. J. DUNLOP, MINISTER | 
OF EDUCATION 

‘The appointment to the Ont- 
arlo Cabinet, of Dr. W. J. Dun- 
lop as Minister of Education was 
announced by Premier Leslie 
Frost on Tuesday, October 2nd. 
Dr. DuAlop succeeds Mr. Dans 
Porter, K. C. who formerly held 


Depui 
the two cabinet posts of Minis-|Ceell Cannon 


ter of Education and Attorney 
General. Mr. Porter will con- 
tinue to hold the portfolio of At- 
torney General. 


Dr. Dunlop, who retired as 


he was awarded thé degree Of |inan $500,000 was sald to be the 
1. L. D. by the University ofjonty center.in the world con- 
‘Western Ontario. structed specifically for the pur- 


&3 


in that village. 

Edwin B, Meismer, president 
@ Athens High) .¢ ths institute's board of man- 
agers, described the new build- 
Hing as “the most complete and 
modern scientific center for 


o 
° 
ro] 
a 
ry 


BR 
zh 
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Falls Collegiate, 
‘School, 


from| 


ip 
il 
al 


and received his elemen-|1s also Sota toe) 
education in the two-rocm- ; preteens 


IDI 
‘the Chest for some of its teach- 
ing and clinical work. 


—Reprinted from the Ohio 


the last of Which included Lea- 
side, Forest Hill Village, Scar- 
borough, and North York. 
‘Mr. Cannon was as well a 
‘master in the Toronto Normal|—ED.’s note: 
School. In 1942 he was appotnt-| Five of our teachers Miss K.B. 
E. 


opportunity of seeing 
his wide experience in the pro-/ building of the Central Instit 
fessional field, hé became Sup-|of the Deaf when they were at 
erintendent of Elementary/the convention in Fulton, 


Education for the Province of |souri last June, 
‘Ontario. 


June. Dr. Cloud's elevation to 
—Canadian School Journal. |the pesidency of this largest and 
October, 1951, joldest organization of teachers 
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A patient and a consecrated 
T ask Thee for a white and 
perfect dream, 


A vision of the deep and wide 
unseen; 
‘Dear Lord, I need these things 
so much, 
A little child lies plastic to my 
touch! 
I ask Thee for a love that 
sunderstands . 
‘When it should reach and 
when withdraw, its hands, 
A selflessness that flings the 
locked door wide 
For youth to enter while I 


PARENTS OF DEAF CHILDREN 

The January, 1951, issue of 
the American Annals of the 
‘Deaf, a handbook on the educ- 
ation of the deaf, contains in= 
formation ‘on the following sub- 

jects: 

Residential Schools for the Deaf 


‘Public Day Schools for the Deaf 
speech | Denominational Schools for the 
Deat 


‘Private Schools for the Deaf 
Preschool Classes for the Deaf 
Vocational Education 
Rehabilitation 


Personnel in State Department 
of Special Education 


American Medical Associa- 


Speech and Hearing Clintes 
State Department of Education 
Hearing’ Programs 


State Department of Health 
Hearing Programs. 


Parent Education 
Organizations of and for the 
Deat 


Films on the. Education of the 
Deaf 4 


The January issue sells; for 
$2.00. A yearly subscription for 
the five regular issues may be 
obtained for $3.00. Address all 
communication to the 


American 
Annals of the Deaf, Gillaudet 
College, Washington 2, D. C. 


‘Under the stars, one holy night, 
A lttle Babe was born: 
Over his head a star shone 
bright. ie 
And glistened till the morn. 
And wise men came from far 


away, 
And shepherds wandered where 


he lay, 
‘Upon his lowly bed of hay, 
‘Under the stars one night. 


‘Under the stars one blessed 
- night 
‘The Christ-child came to 
And through the darkness 


air, 

And guardian angels watched 
him where 

‘The Virgin Mother knelt in 


prayer, 

| Under the atars one night 

‘Under the stars, this happy 
night, 


‘We walt for him once more, 
‘And setm to see the wondrous 
aight 


‘The shepherds saw of yore. 
© Baby born in Bethlehem, 
Come to us as you came to them, 
And crown us with love's 


adem, 
‘Under the stars this night. 


Seen Sa 


ONTARIO EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
SECTION 


the Deaf 
(Chatrman—Mr, J. W. Rickaby) 
Reported by NELLIE 
‘MACDONALD 

Schools Represented 

Ontario School for the Deaf 

Belleville—Miss Marjorie Hegle 

Hamilton Day Classes—Mr. 
‘Vaughan Ellis, Miss Edna 
Beckerson. 

Ottawa Day Classes—Miss Myr- 
tle Reid, Miss Melba Woolley. 

‘Toronto Day Classes 

(Clinton Street School)—Mr. 
J.W. Rickaby, Miss Ann Alt- 
chison. 

King Edward School 

(Pre-School Classes) 

(Primary Class)—Miss Nelle 
MacDonald, Miss Margaret 
Grant. 

DISCUSSION 

1. What is » Deaf Child? 

Highlights— 

(1) Need for revision of de- 
finition in view of newer phil- 
osophy of auditory training, use 
of improved hearing aids and 
very early education of the 
child. 


deaf chidren hear something 
sounds, vowels, inflection, the 


ara ie ape 


‘THE CANADIAN 


rhythm of speech, single words| (1) ‘This depend on 


‘or that indefinable “something”. How highly eloped 
\Yet unless they have hearing ee the child’s language: 
enough to pick up language with} (b) The length of period be- 
or without a hearing ald they’ fore he received in- 
would not be regarded as hard struction; 


of hearing. ©) 
(3) Several teachers express- 
ed the bellef that certain child-1 


speech; 
ren who come to school very (4) What caused his deaf- 
young with no language may ness. 


possibly emerge as hard of hear-|§. Visual Education 
ing if given auditory Is film strip preferable to 
planned tor aperits begged motion pictures? 

pment coupled with Movies young 
speech reading. Definite cases enilcrens ‘in ‘stp preterable 
were cited, for older children. 
2. The Speech Maker (2) Preparation for the 

(1) At Dr. Stother's request, tial. 5 
Mr, Vaughan Ellis gave = Drief| (3) Miss Hegle outlined the 
description of the method used jtario 
ter, a molded lucite head in| Schoo! 
which it 1s possible to view the) The teachers are advised in 
mechanism in ection!time to gather preparatory 


generally conceded that any-|shown. Discussion or conversa- 
thing that might help in the tion follows. A second showing 
production of a good K sound!of the film is provided for. A 
would be worth having. 


(2) It was pointed out that /!né, oral or written language oF 
machine could 


for 
Heiculation purposes but not for | ing of the film worth while. Miss 
speech. Discussion re ‘articula-|Hegle described the spontaneous 
fon involving the mechanical |delight of a class of young 
production of speech in con-|children when a film on farm 
Prost to speech as the oral form|life was correlated with thelr 
Sof language ensued. reading 

3. Gated Compression Amplifi- jreading. 

cation (4) Miss Reid warned against 

1) Dr. Stothers brought using films 

tne aunject of so-called ped ment, She felt that in the case 
tiSclen amplification whereby |0f ® deaf child who needs so 


certain companies guarantee 
what they refer to as “balanced lute in order that his time will 


hearing” in auditory {pot be wasted. 
lnits. ‘Two well-known makes! (5) Rochester School for the 
discussed. Certain ‘Deaf was referred to a having 


that noise should be kept at a up their own film lUbrariea He 
minimum but that the deaf|thought.that it is beneficial to 
‘child must be taught to live in a: ‘use films in the individual class- 
ynotsy ‘world and disregard much |room. 


rhadiee 6 Question and Answers 


(2) For purpose of specific 
speech lessons, u quiet atmo-|required from the deaf child? 
sphere 1s desirable but for (1) Miss Aitchison started the 
child to fully beneft from a expressing her be- 
shearing aid he must use one all|}ief that the deaf child should 
Ithe time. Individual hearingjnot be required to give stilted’ 
aids do ‘not provide as much|answers which the normal child 
amplification 80 that a child can! does not use. 

ide gated compressign or shut) (2) ‘The group was unanim- 
sue all extraneous noise. They |ous in feeling that naturalness 
60. net are, eee Sora fn all language was desirable. 
Hane cascal Ustening exper-| (0), The pros and cons of ine 
fence a great deal of the time, [natural method of developing 


7. Frustration 
Dr. Wingfeld raised the 
question of the deaf child's 
Store benefit than an expensive| frustration level. This led to dis 
‘aid where no training is provid-| cussion regarding teacher frust- 
ed. A machine of itself eannot|Fation caused by almost cons. 
teach a deaf child. tant ‘pan-conatructive Ramee] 
advertisin werlook |of the-methods employ in 
this. ea Dt te coreee teaching the deaf child and of 
the results they obtain. It was 
4. The Memory of Speech agreed that no other group of 
Does a child who loses his|teachers meets with »o much 
Inearing at 2 years retain ajcritical publicity or lack of un 
memory of speech? derstanding of their problems. 


THE NEW YEAR 
ie, cies, ses, 8: is 


‘work 
‘The world of ice and snow, 
Just as the Old Year, worn and 


wan 
And weary, turns to go. 
And young and fair, with smil- 


ing face, 
And footsteps light and free, 
‘The New Year marches blithely 


in, 
And greet us cheerily, 


And as the Old Year slips away, 
He kindly with him takes 
‘The pages we have blurred and 


With failures and mistakes. 
‘The blighted hopes and needless 
fears 
Are gone beyond recall, 
And ours once more the fatr, 
clean page 
‘The New Year brings to all. 
A talr, clean page where we may 
write 


A record good to read, H 
Of noble thought and lofty atm, 
‘And kindly word and deed; 
lor many things worth-while 

achieved, 


Of duty nobly done, 
Of righted wrongs, and grudges 


And evil overcome. 


And so we greet the glad New 
Year 
With strong, couragous heart 
And putting all mistakes away 
Resolve to do our part 
‘To overcome all hindrances, 
To make all weights our wings, 
And all cur failures stepping- 
* stones 
To higher, better things. 
—Elizabeth C. Hardy, in Young 
People. 


————— ee 
‘Those who have made teaching 
the deaf their life work must de- 
velop inner ‘resources to offset 
the damage. 
Query—Why do teachers of 
the deaf stay at their posts? It 
was Miss Reld who came forth 
with the.true answer. “It's the 
parents,” she said, “they do ap- 
preciate and understand, and 
that makes up for everything.” 
Perhaps its’ the children, too. 
‘One can enjoy them and they do 
give one an opportunity for = 
chuekle now and then 
8. Conclusion 

A number of teachers expres- 
sed appreciation for the opport- 
unity to meet with others in 
their fleld and to enter into a 


workshop as a round table open 
discussion group. Although the 
questions for discussion were 
Darely touched upon due to lack 
of time, great interest wad 
shown and lvely debate. 

—Speclal Class Teacher 
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‘WHE STORY OF THE FIEST | “Who shell I say rang?" she 
‘CHRISTMAS dake 


(Continued from Page 1) 


quard the Mocks of all, or per- 
haps each man drove his own! 


gate of Bethlehem. 
‘The watchman answered their 
loud knocking. 
Would-he show them where 
to find the babe the angels had 
told about! 
“What é? Angels? What) 
were they talking about?” —\_ 
Perhaps the watchman, too 
had been ; 
Surely the babe must be in the 
+ village somewhere. . 
‘No lighted palace windows, no 


hurrying of servants to and fro, | WAY. 


no exelted throng of people, no 

news: trom lip to Up of 

Christ Child born—none of 

| these thing showed the search- 
ers where to find the babe. But 
in some way the angel must 
have Jed them—led them to a 
lonely stable where a young 
man named Jgseph and his 
gentle wife Mary had tried to 
make themselves as comfortable 
as possible ‘for the night, be- 
cause they could not get 8 room 
at the crowded inn. 


four of his people. 

‘Then they hastened away, 
eager to tell everyone the glad 
news of the birth of the holy 
Christ Child. “\ 

And so, now, évery year in 
December, we celebrate our 
gladdest — holiday—Christmas, 
the birthday of the Christ. 

—Josephine Teal 
—— 
> 
PLAYING SANTA CLAUS 

Livingstone had not had such 
a drivein years. The little form 
snugged up against him, closer 
and closer; and the warm half 
sentences of childish prattle, as 
the little girl's imagination wove 
its fancies, came to bim from 


amid the furs and made him|74, 


feel a5 though he had left the 
earth and were driven in a new 
world. It was like a dream. Had 
youth come back? Was she pos- 
sible? 


‘The sleigh stopped in front). 


door at night,” 
He a ‘to now a good 
deal about the hospital. 
Livingstone sprang out, rang 
the bell and then stepped back. 
“When they open the door you 
are to do all the talking,” 
said to Kitty as he lifted 
down. 


E 


ced, 
“Banta Claus’s partner.” 
“But you—?" 
. “No, You are not to mention 
my name, Remember!” 
Before the child could reply 


shad- the'door opened a Little way and) 


Yooked out, “Who's: 
called to io sleigh, 


a porter 
there?” he 


“Who 1s it?” she asked in & 
very pleasant voice, looking 
down at the little fgure in the 


“What children?” 
“All the géod children—ell the 
sick children, I mean—all the 


children,” sald Kitty. 


was warm. 


Just then across the town the 
clocks began to sound the mid- 
night hour, and as they ceased, 
from somewhere faraway 
church bells, mellowed by the 
distance, began to chime the 
old Christmas hymn: 

While shepherds‘ watched their 
flocks by night, 

All seated on the ground, 
‘The angel of the Lord came 


And glory shone around. 

Suddenly in the snow before 
nim stood a little figure muffled 
in a shaggy cap with hood half 
thrown back. The childish face 
was uplifted in, the moonlight. 
With lps half parted she too 
was listening, and for a moment 
hardly take 


Far back from the country 
road stands a small white cot+ 
tage, in which lives Charlle 
Brown, who is six, and his 
grandma, who fs over seventy. 
“at was six years since Mrs. 
Brown had been to church, but 
she decided to go next Sunday 
and take Charlie for the first 
time. 


[sure enough It was. 
| small boys in white, all 


.|ma, {¢ makes me happler to give 


ace,-several times where he went 
every Friday night; but all Hor- 
ace said was, “Ob, you'll find 
out soon, Charlie.” 

Sunday morning dawned, and 
Charlie was up very early and 
got ready for church;‘and at 
half-past ten they were seated 
in the pew where his mother 
and father had sat but a few 
years ago, but would never sit 
again. * Re 


Boon some figures in white 
robes appeared, and Charlie 


whispered— 

“What are they for?” 

“They. are the choir boys, Do 
you know any of them?” ~ 

“Yea'm, I guess 80,—Why Jes, 
there Is Horace leading.” And) 


It was a lovely sight. Twelve 


a spray of holly and eineing, 
came slowly down to the choir 
seats, 

Charlie, like most boys of his 
age, soon got sleepy during the 
sermon; but when the choir 
boys sang, he was awake and 
Jooked as happy as any.one ever 


did. 

“Well, dear, how did you en+ 
joy yourself In church?” asked 
grandma, after they had reach- 
ed home. ‘ 

“well, I enjoyed the singing, 
but I am afraid I didn’t enjoy 
the sermon. 

‘As usual he said his prayers! 
and went to bed with the know~ 
Jedge that in the morning he 
would find some gifts from 
grandma and friends, 

He arose and: dressed before 
his grandma awoke, but she was 
awakened by a Merry Christ 
mas, grandma,” from o sweet) 
childish volce. 

He knew the gifts were in the} 
sitting room; after o hasty! 
breakfast, he entered the room, ' 
and what o sight met his eyes!-, 

“Tt must be % surprise-party) 
he cried. 

‘There was Aunt Kate and 
husband, Uncle Henry's smiling 
countenance, besides several 
other relations. 

He kept undving packages, 

among which there was a pen- 
knife, several boxes of candy, 
fis first four-in-hand tile, a 
stiekpin to go with it, and other 
presents. 
_ Charlie started at the sound 
‘Of the bell, and it was soon re- 
ported that a little boy was at 
the door who wanted something 
to eat. 

Charlie went out but nobody 
saw he had a bundle, It was a 
box of his candy and his pen- 
knife, which he gave to the boy, | 
whose countenance lighted up 
immediately. At night when he 
went to bed, he said,—"Grand- 


rather than to recelve."—Sel. 
—+~— 


HOW A KITTEN HELD UP 
“SANTA CLAUS 

Once there was a kitten who 
determined to be a Christmas 
present, but she did not know 
‘what to do to gain her end. A: 
Squirrel told her once that as 
[Christmas trees grew in the for- 
est probably she could find out 
all about Christmas presents 
there, So she went to the forest; 
and asked the help of a Rabbit 


“He had asked his friend, Hor-|and he took her to Mr. Wood- 


ie 


[senpen., sarees pa 


DECEMBER 
Holly at the window-pane, 
Fields snowy white, 


the world a-smiling, 
Good-will to spare, 
Gracious thqughts and generous 
thoughts, 
Christmas in the air, 
Judith Giddings. 


a 


pecker who called on Mr, Crow 
to help them out, and he, in 
turn advised her to go to Three 
Bear Brothers. Now the Three 
‘Bear Brothers knew all about 
Santa Claus and Christmas 
presents because they hung up 
thelr stockings every year. 
‘They offered to take the kit- 
ten to the path Santa Claus fol- 
lowed when passing through 
the forest, and suggested that 
she stop him and tell her story 
when he went by. The delighted 


that, as they might have trouble 
stopping Santa Claus, they had 
better build a barrier across the 
path, and they Immediately set 
to work, under his directions. 
‘The Bear Brothers brought 


‘young saplings and big bran- 


ches, The others brought twigs. 
By midnight a wall of under- 
brush was erected across the 
path,and they sat down to wait. 
For a long time all was still, and 
from far, far off, came the 
sound of galloping. A moment 
more—and out into the dim 
etarlight dashed six reindeer 
drawing a sleigh piled high with 
bundles, 

“whoa! Whoa!” suddenly 
called a voice, and the reindeer 
‘stopped short. They had reach~ 
ed the wall of branches. Banta 
Claus arose in the sleigh, and 
cried, “What's here? What's 
across the way! Up, Dunder! Up 
Blitzen! Up alll Up now, all 
together—up over the 
tops!" 

‘The reindeer were in the act 
of springing from the ground 
when the Kitten called, “Mr. 
Santa Claus, oh, wait for mei” 

Mr. Santa Claus held in his 
reindeer and looked down to see 
who was stopping him on the 
very busiest night of the year. 

“T want to be a 
present, if you please,” sald 
Kitten, 

“A Christmas present,” echo- 
astonished. 


the 


he picked her up over the tree- 
tops with a clash of bells. 

The next day the Kitten 
found herself one of many 
Christmas presenta for a dear 
little gir.—Our Dumb Antmals. 
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1b is wrong. 
Logic ts the sclence given over 
gms of thought 
which we need/to use if we are 
to reason valldly. It is not a dit- 
ficult subject, but the words and 


‘We should be in # continual 
turmoil if we had to think con- 


i 
ri 
i 


BELLEVILLE, JANUARY, 1952 


ment, are persons whose minds 
Logic is a study that extends|think clearly and 
fluenced by prejudice, narrow 

over a lifetime. Indeed, what we nie fergie! 


This ts a virtue we may call 
we ordinary people—bus- things whole.” To think 
tness men, teachers, club work- ‘a person's observation 
ers, members; of societies, and| must include the unwelcome as 
everyone who is in daily contact |well as the welcome facts; he 
with othera—all we need 1s to'must be able to separate the 
know and apply a few elemen-|tmportant from the unimport- 
tary rules, ants he must take note of unin- 


{dd Tbe peinetpie of Contrad- Pete 
tory 
cannot both be true (e0 you do|Tefuse to 
not entertain the thought or try 
to put across the idea that 
something can both be and not/some Practical Helps 
Peo a Tt may seem silly to talk about 
(3) The principle of Excluded |"system” in connection with 
middle, Everything must either jthinking. Many of us have been 
‘be or not be: it is impossible to about 
anything together 


time.) One elementarly rule for suc- 
(4) The principle of Sufficient | cessful may be adapt- 
Reason. There 1s sufficient rea-|ed from the Boy scout trick for 
zon for everything. finding a lost object. You decide 
urself (eo ce per [approximately where the object 
versely refuses to turn out the |may be, then start tn a wide Cl 


think straight. Almost, as it were, growing out 


guide: don't 


challenge | and 
riahed beliefs, 1s the be-|ing with holes. 
@inning of a philosophy that) ret you’ imagination have 
ean make us great. free play within the bounds you 
have set. This is one of the im- 
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ecutive: to allow his imagina- 
tion, centred upon a problem, 
to play with all the knowledge 
{t has accumulated about this or 
closely related problems. It is by 
combination of the old and the 
new, fused by contemplation, 


",|that the creation of solutions is 


brought about. 


Often, in these. Letters, we 
have urged the value of writing 
things down, and nowhere else 
is this device so prolific of grati- 
fication as in 


Ideas and conceptions which 
seem utterly chaotic when circl- 
ing and colliding in the mind 
become clear and separated into 
orbits and systems and galaxies 
when written or sketched on 
paper. There ts in the very act of 


gives us the chance to study 
them minutely. It shows us new 
relationships between facts. And 
it gives us the opportunity to go 


Reasoning from Facts 

‘The choice of facts from which 
to proceed often present a diffi- 
cult problem. If we keep in mind 
the purpose of, our train of 
thought, and select the facts 
which have the most vital bear- 
Ing on {t, we shall not go far 
wrong. 


Facts are .the material of 
thinking, and there are, four 
principal sources: our direct ob- 
servation; our memories; re- 
ports provided by other persons, 
and self-evident truths. 


Having gathered and stored 
facts, and decided what facts 
are useful and true in the case 
under thought, we need to 
put them together in a form 
that will give a valld conclusion. 
One of the best ways is by 
throwing statements containing 


the third 1s the conclusion. The 
most common example in teach- 
Ing logic 1s this: 

All men are mortal 

Jones is @ man 

Jones is mortal 


Here is an argument in which a 


general statement is made (All* 


‘Men are mortal), then a parti- 
cular statement (Jones is & 
Man) which brings Jones within 
the wide statement, and this 
lads to the conclusion (Jones 1s 
mortal). 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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+ quently started here endanger- 
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ACCIDENTS TO CHILDREN IN 
‘THE HO! 

Governments and voluntary, 
agencies spend millions of dol- 
Jats each-year in the field of 
preventive medicine but, with- 
out the co-operation of parents, 
thelr efforts can do ttle to cut] 
down the appalling toll of accid~ 


_ ents to children in the home, A 


sertous aspect of the problem is 
that most accldeits can be pre- 
vented ‘by using plain common 
sense. 

For instance, haphazard stor- 
age practices often make the 
basement an ideal spot fora 
fire. Wood and coal should be 
stored some distarice away from| 
the furnace and not near the 
stovepipes leading to the chim- 
ney. The coal bin should be 
cleared of wood\paper and ex- 
celsior. The furnace should be 
cleaned regularly, At the same 
time the:stove pipes all through 
the house should -be thoroughly 
cleaned and the chimneys in- 
spected and cleaned, Ashes and 
clinkers from the furnace 
should be removed carefully. Hot! 
ashes and elinkers should not be 
placed on the waste pile until 
thoroughly dead. Fires are fre- 


ing the lives of neighbourhood 
children. 

All stairs should be well lght- 
ed and equipped with hand rail- 
ings, the stair coverings regu- 
larly examined and kept in good 
repair, The back cellar stairs 
and the landing about three- 
quarters of the way down ore 
favourite storage places and are 
extremely dangerous. ,. 

All cleaning Tluids contain a 
percentage of highly combust- 
Sole, substances and should be 
kept in a cool place out of 
each of children, Dusters and. 
cleaning rags, whether o!ly or 
waxy, are ideal sources of fire. 
All dusters should be washed 
after using. All-silver, shoe and 
furniture pollshes and the rags 
used with’ them should be kept 
in closed metal containers out 
of reach of children. ° 

‘The kitchen is a common place 
for fire and accident, It ts estim 
ated that one-third of all home 
accldents occur there. Pots, pans 
and kettles, when.on the stove, 
should have the handles so ar- 
ranged that they do not prot- 
rude over the stove where a 
child may reach them. Qven 
mitts or pot holders shoul: 
ways be handy so that the per- 
son lifting a hot pot or a kettle 
wilt not let go, spilling bolling 
Hquidvon herself or others in the 
kitchen. It is absolutely neces- 


. sary that parents and children 


become fire, scald and burn, 
conscious. The mother must also 
be careful to keep all knives and 
scissors out of reach of the small 
child. 

—Canada’s Health and Welfare 


fpecaiae ene) 
WINTER TIME — ONTARIO 
STYLE , 

Winter's white wrap has now 
enfolded all Ontario. From time 
to time hetween now and April, 
sthe covering may become a lit- 
tle threadbare as “Old Sol” tries| 
to break the tyrant’s grip in an 
effort to rekindle the spark of 
life in the vegetable and antmal 
Kingdoms. He will have a limited 


success but, will not win out un- 
til the despot decides it is time 
to retire and to relingulsh his 
crown to a new champion. | 


over the frigid hills. 

‘As we look backward we see 
that: winter activities haven't! 
changed much over the years— 


modern. adaptations, An exam- 
ple of this is the modern game 
of hockey, which 1s no more 
than the old game ‘of shinny 
slleked up and played to a for- 
mal set of rules, The sleighride, 
winter's version ot the hayride, 
{sas old as your grandparents’ 
parents. Tobogganing also has 
long been a winter favourite. 
Skating, which was introduced 
from Holland, was, not so long 
‘ago, considered improper for 
girls, How times have changed! 
To-day, any mother would take 
pride in her daugther's accom- 
piishment as a figure skater 
and; I might add, there are few 
of us who do not take pleasure 
in the sight of a beautiful girl 
gliding with nymph-lke grace 
lover the ice. 3 

Curling ts a game of national 
scope. Bonsplels are held every- 
where throughout the Province 
and, after an elimination series, 
culminate in a competition for 
‘the national championship, This: 
sport was introduced in Canada, 
towards the’ close of the seven- 
veen hundreds and reached Up- 
per Canada about 1820, when 
ithe game was first played at 
Kingston. Nine years later, it 
was played on the Don River at 
York (Toronto). As in many 
other activities, the rural settler 
frequently walked miles to join 
his friends at the nearest village 
where all gathered on a favour- 
Ite stretch of ice‘on river or lake 
for a day of sport. 

Fishing through the ice is a 
sport which still draws many 
devotees just as it has for years 
past. This type of angling dem- 
andg-no other skill than that 

quired for cutting holes in the 
ie and letting down a baited 
hook and jiggling the line with 
the dual purpose of attracting 
fish and keeping the water from 
freezing: In earlier days, fish 
‘were’ speared as well as hooked 
nut today this method ts illegal. 


A sport which needs no fan- 
tare 4s, of course, skiing. Enth- 
usiasts are to be found all over 
the world. Its popularity 1s con- 
stantly growing. Biki clubs are 
located throughout Ontario, but 
for those who wish no more 
than to enjoy an afternoon on 
the trails plenty of opportunity 
is afforded, Excellent facilities 
are to be found in the Blue 
Mountains of Georgian Bay, in’ 
the snowbelt of Ontario west of 
Lake Simcoe, in the hilly High- 


the old games remain, but with; 


. 
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sport or just har 
matter - of debate, " 
dependiny 
whether 


ing; it 13 not difficult to learn. 


\bright stars 


a magic night, 


ivity,. 
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CONSERVATION AND 
COMMON SENSE 
by KEN CAMPBELL _ 


the window. 


paper. “" 
lake 

bloom.’ 
Mun." 


Betty 


Billy was intently reading 


section of the paper. He was ob- 
viously purzling over something 
he was reading—he looking up 
‘at Dad, “What's this word mean, 

“Bays 
here we're gonna study Conser- 
vation in school this year 


Dad?” “What word?" 


What's 


{t,on the floor. 


thing and everything. 


stocking of 
‘Things like that are not what 


lands and in spots too numerous; 
‘to «mention through Northern’ 


‘Whether snowshoeing 1s’ 8 
labour is a 
Answer 
to a great degree on 
shave to do it or 
Ihave to pay to do it, It is ment- 
foned here for the record. At the| 
height of winter in the bush it 
is the only way of passing over 
the deep sngw. One thing can| 
be sald in favour of snowshoe- 


\Wintertime Is an exciting time 
for all. A walk on a bright 
moonlight night is a walk into 
fairyland. The branches of thel 
trees, ladened with™snow, take 
on odd shapes and their beauty 
ts hard to describe. With the 
ig above as 
diamonds sparkling on a fairy's 
finger, one can almost imagine 
these are phantoms floating.on 
the frozen air. Children would 
expect to see Elves poke their 
heads from behind the next 
bush. ‘Truly, all cares are left 
behind on a walk taken on such! 


No matter! Winter has come. 
Whether you look forward to 
‘sport or to more ethereal things, 
or just to shoveling the walk, 
this is the time for Winter Act- 
—Official, Weekly Road 

Bulletin of Ontarlo, 


“t do think my flower will 
bloom”. That was Mom, she was 
peering at a plant in a pot by 
She looked very 
pleased, "Uh?" Dad was spraw- 
Ted in the armchair with the 
‘This aster we got at the 
terday, I think it will 
‘Ob, good.” “Let me see, 
joined Mother 
near the window and they both 
studied the plant. On the floor, 


“Conservation? Well I guess it 
can have a lot of meanings. But 
the one that I like 1s that Con- 
servation means the best use of 
our natural resources or of any- 
You 
often hear people use the word 
to mean planting trees or re- 
lakes with fish. 


would call true Conservation. 
It seems to me that when It ia 
necessary to plant trees, it must 
have been a mistake to remove 
them in the first place and the 
planting simply attempts to 
correct that mistake. True Con- 
servation means not to waste 
anything. It means protecting 
things before they are used. It son is home from college. 


means saving certaln numbers 
of plants and animals and using: 
‘the increase. er dont 

‘Well, remember how your 
Mother asked you not to pick 
those flowers Betty. It wam't to 
save the - flowers - from 
killed really, but rather to show 
you that wild flowers’are always. 
most beautiful when they are 
growing naturally. That. wo 
might say, is the. best use of 
them, to make beautiful some 
little corner of the forest. And, 
too, those same flowers may 
supply food to the animals. 

Billy, remember how we chan- 
ged hooks when our little ones 
were catching fish that were too 
small? Small fish haven't had a, 
chance to lay eggs. Remember 
we moved to a different spot 
too, so that there would be less 
chance of hooking undersized 
fish? 

‘And remember all those pos- 
ters and signs at the camp— 
“Prevent Forest Fire’ an 
“Make sure your Fire is Out", 
‘Those signs were begging us to 
co-pperate and prevent fire 
from killing everything in the 
forest where we had had #0 
‘much fun, 

And that lttle fawn we found. 
I was certain the mother was 
‘some place—she always is. She 
just waited until we were out of 
the way and then she came 
back to her baby—remember we 
saw the tracks the next day. 
‘That little creature would pro- 
bably have died if we had taken 
it. Most folks Just don’t know 
how to care for small animals or 
‘birds so it’s always best to leave 
them alone. 

And that little farm we passed 
on the way up where we got the 
eggs, remember how the farmer 
was leaving trees all around his 
house for sheltér. He was espec- 
tally careful to leave natural 
woods around the creek. That 
was to prevent the water and 
melting snow from carrying 
away the soil, and the trees 
protected the banks of the 
stream. You know how muddy 
our river gets here, that mud 
{s from farms up--stream, soll 
that could grow food. 

Conservation? Well I guess it 
means Just plain common sense 
—and a little knowledge of how. 


Conservation mean?" 
Betty turned, “Yes, Dad, what 04, mother Nature works. It 


does Conservation mean?” Dad 
looked at Mom, he always does 
when the kids ask questions, 
but Mom was very busy at that 
moment with her aster. He 
slowly folded his paper and lald 


isn't really as difficult as it may 
sound with such a big word.” 

“Hey!” said Billy, “That's why 
you wouldn't let me take the 
frog away from that garter 
snake. You said that some frogs 
have to get eaten up or there 
would be too many of ‘em. Yeah. 
You sald that about hawks eat- 
ing mice, too.” 

Betty remembered something 
too, “And you showed us how 
files and moths visit flowers.and 
help them make seed the same 
as bees do. And how fungus 18 50 
useful tn turning dead trees into 
soll” 

‘Mom walked over and patted 
Dad on the ‘shoulder, “You'd 
make a good school teacher, 
dear.” 

Dad grinned a little smugly 
and pleked up his paper. “Just - 
common sense,” he said.—Sylva 
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Ex. 
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ON METHODS 
‘The Product and the Outcome 
By Dr. Irving 8. Fusfeld, Dean 
of Gallaudet College, Washing- 


veray obscuring the fact that our 
main obligation is that of deal- 
ing with children. 

But this forward-looking move 
on the part of the Conference 
did not lay the issue to rest, It 
still flares. The opposing camps 
on the matter of methods did 
not declare even a truce. It ls 
difficult to follow the logic of 
the extreme views held by each 
aide. There 1s much loose tall in| 
‘both groups. It is not easy to un- 
derstand why some among the 
deaf should be so bitter about’ 
speech when it has been dem- 
onstrated a valuable instrument 
in terms of life values, Nor 1s it 
easy to grasp the fact that the 
extremists on the other side are 
so bitter about the mere sug- 
gestion of manual communica- 
tion. Just as the deaf can find in 
speech an important ally in 
their Living, s0, also, {s manual 
language a vital force in their 
Lves, Those who wish to deny 
them that advantage entirely 
are blind to a powerful “need 
among the deaf. 


salt would advocate anything 
Dut the best efforts by the school 


earnest effort to get the best 
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and the outcome belle such ® 
theory, —Reprinted from The 
Virginia Guide! 


School for the Deaf, savention| 


Deaf, in 1886. 


‘The True Combined System of 
Instruction 
‘The relative merits of the or- 
al, manual, and combined met- 
hods of instruction, 85 


{possibly appear to many super- 
fluous; but, 
that these discussions have, as 
yet, led to no conclusions that! 


“have been accepted by the ad- 


perience to belleve possesses the | 
merits of all of them, with the; 


the defects of any, may be of! 
interest to the members of this; 
convention. i 

In the “American Annals of, 
Ithe Deaf and Dumb,” of Jan-| 
‘uary, 1882, Professor Fay, of the; 
National Deaf) Mute College, | 
says, after briefly describing the 
oral’ method | of instruction: 
“The combined method is not 80 
asy to define, as the term is ap~ 
ed to several distinct meth- 
‘ods, such as: (1) the free use 
of signs and articulation with 
{the same pupils and by the same 
‘instructors, throughout the 
jcourse of instruction; (2) the 
general instruction of all the 
pupils by means of the manual | 
methods, with the special train- 
ling of part of them in articula- 
tion and Up reading, as an ac- 
complishment; (3) the instruc- 


-'g part of the American. 
paper was read by Superinten- tee | System 


in American institutions for the Gasred method” is used. 
deaf, have been so frequenUy| more appropriate name for it 
‘and fully discussed that thelr|soutd be, Ih my opinion, the 
further consideration ™&¥|mixed method, for there can 


in view of the fact) hetween two elements of a sys- 


herents of the different meth-|Srtagonize each other. A tea- 


ods, I trust that a brief expos- ' whole 
Ilion of the defects of certain of eer warEing ane te en whole training has been oral 


(them, and of the advantages of |aid of signs, the ordinary bran- 
a‘system which I am led by €X-}ches of a common school educa- 


[smallest possible proportion of! nen performed under the most 
cireumstan 


|plishment. He then must be 
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harmful to them? The predars | woes. after a somewhat lengthy | pupils ts carried on by means of 


personal nee, I have!the manual method, with the 
‘come to belleve is hartful to the special training in separate 
‘best interests of the deaf, that/classes, of @ part of them, usu. 
I propose to state, as briefly as/ally the semi-mutes only, in‘ar- 
the nature of the subject will al-| ticulation and lp reading as an 
low, my objections to them, and/accomplishment. This appears . 
to urge their-discontinuance as|to be the most popular method 
of instruction in America to- 
f i day. It is also, in my opinion, the 
‘The first of these methods| most mischievous, for it is open 
to all the objections urged aga- 


and other branches of study. It’ 
is to 


method that reference is most 
made when the term|and practical to the pupils to 

‘Alwhom it 1s generally confined, 

and the general progress of the 
rest of the class is very seriou- 
sly interrupted. The training 
seml-mutes receive in this way 
very often fails to give them 
even 9 moderate dexterity in 
speech and speech reading. A 
comparison of the attainments 
of pupils in schools where their 


be no combination 


tem of instruction which not 
only do not work together for a 
common object, but positively 


with those of similar standing 
whose training has been of the 
intermittent character of the 
80 called combined method, con- 
clusively demonstrates to me 
the Superiority of the former in 
articulation and speech reading. 
‘This statement may seem extra- 
vagant and unwarranted by 
facts, but, after a careful and 
somewhat extended examina- 
tion of the results accomplished 


tion, which, with deaf children, 
fs a sufficiently difficult task 


favorable ces, but, 
also, attempts to impart, as a 
separate branch of study, a 
knowledge of articulation and 
Up reading, Here we have two 
entirely distinct and indepen- 
dent objects to be attained, each 
of which ordinarily demands the 
whole time and attention of an’ 


at to admit that with some excep- 
earnest instructor for its accom- 


tions, pupils trained under the 
former method excel in these 
two respects. 

And this, in the nature of 
things, cannot be otherwise. 
Instructors in oral schools are 


twice a man who, unalded, can. 
bring about their satisfactory 
fulfilment. Mark that the pur- 
pont is keri tciiee Epcleee 
i) ly in ordinary branches 

Fee eae ee one by saanian (eecati eres catabln a5.are 
means), but to teach articula-'the teachers of articulation in 
tion and Up reading in addition, sign schools; their pupils are 
to them. Time thus devoted to/naturally just as bright and re- 
articulation and speech reading, | ceptive, and why should they 
3 an accomplishment, 1s time not accomplish more in this di- 
taken from the other branches; rection, working four or more 


measure about it. However, I 
ae ieee ‘are sectors in the: Hon of some puplls by the mans it is insuMclent for tae attain-'hours, a day, than we, under 


school clastroom where these 
conditions prevail particularly 


on/ the soclal and personality)! 


levels. On these levels experien- 
ces unburdened by the severe 
disciplines of speech training 
ahould be available to deaf 
children, and certainly so in the 
upper age mits. 

T realize full well that we have 
successful instances of speech! 
training; I mean in the finished 
adult product, These instances 
provide impetus: for the speech 
programmists; 
them for it! But I am not con- 
vinced that the all-out speech 
program is warranted for every- 
one under every condition of 
living. 

Ido not believe it an accident 
‘that the pupils of the Rochester 
School take on the regular state 
Regents high school examina- 
tons successfully. That 1s quite 
a atint for a school for the deaf, 
and what the Rochester School 
Is not generally credited with is 
the fact that it also turns out 
splendid speech and language 
results, How can anyone ‘main- 
tain that manual communication 
in the later years for the stud- 
ents of this school has been 


ual method and others by the 
oral method, in the same in-' 
stitution; (4) although this is 
jrather a combined system, the 
employment of the manual met- 
vhod and oral method in separt-| 
Late schools and under the same 
\general management, pupils be- 
ing placed in one establishment} 
jor the other, as seems 
‘each individual case.” 
In this egneise yet compre- 
hensive 


j 


|members of the convention, and 
‘especially of 


land profitably carried . out, 
shall have but little to say cof- 
cerning the last two of the met! 
‘heds enumerated; but the frst! 
and second are so fraught with 


best in]inadequate knowledge of other 


the head of large schools, where|resulting detriment to his 


‘I|lation is ordinarily time wasted. 


ment of the object in view, and, 
as a result, the child usually 
Jeaves school with imperfect 
powers of articulation which he 
soon loses from a disinclination 
to use them (which disinclina- 


the combined method, working 
a half, or perhaps one hour, a 
day. To expect any other result 
appears to me absurd. Besdes, 
the constant means of commu- 
nication in the former case 


lowe arises principally from Nisipeing by the voice, the child 


own knowledge of his imper- 


th X a 
fections), and, frequently, an comes to look upon It as the na- 


tural and only right means of 
and more essential branches of 


{Fay sets forth very clearly the }cannot be successfully imparted | receiving great part of their 
all honour to H 


medium of the same language, 
they soon acquire a dislike for 
oral instruction, and practice 
thelr powers for oral commun- 
teation to a very imited degree: 
Jook upon it as an” 
an irksome task 


are excused, and very often are 
found in no happy frame of 
mind when the hoor for articu- 
lation work arrives. 


‘The second form of the com- 
bined method, as defined by 
Professor Fay, is that wherein 
the general instruction of all the 


the grain, which fs no pleasant 
addition to the otner dimMculties 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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nistic in thelr aims %ind purpos-|to this impressive list, that of 
es that they cannot be combin-| Miss Catherine Ford.” 
eas E All who have met 
‘The terms combined system] A. Poore in conventions, 
and combined method should be|to her addresses and read 
clearly defined as the two terms|work in the Tennessee School 
are used today. A school is said} will include her name among: 
to use the “combined system” if] the great women who havepon-' 
some ‘classes are taught man-| tributed much to the successful 
ually, and these are usually few! education of deaf children. _ 
in number, and contain the] mr. W.J. McClure who has 
poorer pupils, Most of the child-!been Assistant Buperintendent 
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by the ‘pupll-apprentices taught orally plus finger spell- 
direction of our Instructor in Print- 
“ing. are Usted for all in 
the January number of the Am- 
erican Annals of the Deaf, and 
the figures should be accurate 
as they are submitted by the 
Superintendents. On page 254 

‘the January number, 1951,’ 
American Annals of the Deaf 
the following summary 1s given: 
Number of deat pupils in schools 
for the Deaf in the United Sta, 


‘The Subscription price is fitty 
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‘Address all communications an 
subscriptions: 4 
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eee 
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am 
PROGRESS‘IN THE 


combined method-~3,119. 
N.B—No reference is made in 
the Annals to the combined 


ren including all the better pup-jof the Tehnessee School has 
fis are in oral classés. By “comb-|been appointed to. succeed Mrs.’ 
ined method" is meant pupils] Poore. y 


ees 
ing and hearing aids. The latter], DEMEZA CONTINUES BIS 
schools 


STUDIES ‘ 

Mr. J. G. Demeza, Assistant’ 
Superintendent, has begun his 
second series of visits to Amer- 
ican schools for the deaf. During 
|the next two months, he expects 
{to visit schools in Connectfcut,| 
{Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pen- 
nsylvania. Mr, Demeza began his 
work of studying methods of ed- 
ucating deaf children by spend- 
ing last year studying and visit- 
[ing in Britain and other count- 
‘les in Europe. This year he is 
‘studying the methods used in. 
various centres in the United 


deat children have in schools to-; 


EDUCATION’ OF THE DEAF | 
CHILD 

In this number of The Canad-| 
tan two articles by educators of 


Washington, D.C., 
1951, and the other by Superin- 
tendent Crouter of Mount Airy 
School for the Deaf, Philadel- 
phia written in 1883. These art- 
{eles will enable our readers to 
understand the advantages that) 


day compared with ‘those who 
attended school fifty or - more | 
years ago. Superintendent Crou- 
ter's article also shows the var- 
fous meanings given to the 
word “combined.” Als definition, 
of the True Combined System of 
Instruction is that it includes, 
“Under one management man- 
ual instruction, pure and un- 
adulterated, for ll who may 
most profitably be so taught,! 
and oral instruction pure and’ 
unadulterated, forall who can 
most effectually be educated by 
that method.” 

Superintendent Crouter es 
tablished an oral department in, 
the Mount Airy School in 1881.! 
At that time 10% of the pypils 
were taught orally and 90% 
manually, By 1905 the orally 
taught formed 96% of the total 
and the manually taught only 
49%. Dr. Crouter reported in 1905 
as follows:~“Thus did the oral 
method in a competitive trial of 
twenty-five years (1881-1905) 
foree itself to the front through 
sheer merit. A pupll who failed 
in the oral department also fail- 
ed when transferred to the 
manual department.” Dr. Crout- 
er farther said, “By oral niethod 
I mean the development and 
use of speech and speech read- 
ing, writing, picture teaching 
and the free use of books.” He 
also wrote, “There are only two 
great methods of teaching deaf 
children, the oral method and 
the manua] method. All met- 
hods that are not oral in princl- 


in and other factors. In 


States. Z 
| During the fall term he spent. 
veral weeks at Gallaudet Coll- 


system. 


Virginia, Romney, West Virgin- 
; Pittsburgh; and Buffalo, 

Mr. Demeza’s studies will con- 
(tinue in the spring and summer 


room we use oral methods as 
defined by the late Dr. Crouter. ; 
Outside the classroom the pupils 
are free to communicate as they 
wish. We encourage the use of; 
speech at all times, a practice, 
su} by leading educators | 
lof the deaf today in Britajn, the —_- 

United States and other count-| ASSOCIATION CHRISTMAS 
Hes. PARTY 


A gally decorated Christmas 


work that is done in some of the 
‘southern and midwestern states. 


pee 

RETIREMENT OF MES. PORE 
‘The November issue of the tent g altel 

‘Tennessee Observer announced. petite Seige 


the retirement of Mrs. Ethel A. 
Seana puparinbearient of these nartne Ansocs ion and thelr 


‘Tennessee School for the Deaf, 
effective December, Ist. Dr. 
Poore had been superintendent: 
of the Tennessee school for thir- | 
ty years. She had served on 


jday, December 5, for thelr an- 
{nual Christmas party. 

Mr. Stratton, the president, 
welcomed our quests, especially 


the children. He then called 
many national boards having t© yon Mr. Clare, chairman of the 


do with the education of-deaf 2 Co tte, 


children, having been on the! PTogramm 

Steet Deno we tn Snes me, stn es 

‘Speech Association since 1944. 5t¥®! ie 
strains of Silent Night and 


She was te first woman to be! 
elected Presitient of the Gonvens Soe ‘na ron we esol 


the Deaf, a position. 

the: time of the retirement of 

Miss { Mr, Clare then Introduced 
Cat Ford 

Marr in 1980." from Our carolyn Franklin of Albert Coll- 


iege, who charmed her audience 
In paying tribute to Miss Ford with two humorous recitations, 


in a letter which was published! noth expertly delivered. 


in the January, 1951. issue of| accompanied by Mr. Gordon 


‘The Canadian Mrs. Poore said, 
fe ‘at the plano, Mary Lou Tobin 
‘Many of those responsible for; ‘O Holy Night and ‘The 


the success and preeminence of 

the American system of educa-| Sleepy Bear's Song. 

tion for deaf children have been Next, Bobby Franklin, in typ- 
women. Who can forget the in-!!cal “toy” fashion, told of his 
fluence and the contribution of behaviour “Just Before Christ- 
such great teachers as: Dr, Car-|mas” and at “The Pillow Fight.” 
oline Yale; Dr. Elizabeth Peet: | Mr. Cunningham expressed 
Edith Fitzgerald; Sarah Harvey|the thanks of the members to! 
Porter; Jeannette “Christmas; |those who had contributed to| 
Enfield Joiner; Bessie Leonard; the programme. 

Jennie L. Henderson; Edith M.| After a few more carols, tce- 
Buell; Mabel Ellery Adams and cream, cake and cof- 


he held at cnris 


ple and in practise are manual. 
‘The two methods are so'antago- 
‘ 


{2 number of others. Now an- fee were served by the Social 


other great name must be added Committee. 


(6 


terms, when he hopes to see the| 


tree and boughs of everygreen| 


families gathered on Wednes-! 


who | 


tion of American Instructors Of began to feel the spirit of! 


pet etn EEA 


In his closing remarks, Mr, 
Stratton recalled the many de- 


—M. L. Tobin 
—— pe 
NEW SCHOOL UNIT FOR DEAF 

IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

B.C’s premier, the education 
minister and countless MLAs 
and school offtcials took second 
place to four Iittle kiddies who 
stole the show at the opening of 
a new deaf school unit Thursday 
night. 

‘The spontaneous enthusiasm: 
of the kiddies in showing how 
they make use of the facilities 
was etter than all the format 
phrases of the official opening 
‘ceremonies. 3 

And no one enjoyed it more 
than Premier Johnson, Educa- 
tion Minister W. T. Straith and 
other officials. 


Squeal Delightedly 

More than 500 toured the $350, 
000 unit and listened to the 
opening ceremony. The unit has 
accommodation for 65 deaf pri- 
mary pupils in an ultra-modern 
building Just to the left of the 
school for the Deaf and the 
Bind, 4100 West Fourth. 
| rhe four youngsters, ranging 
in age from four to six, squealed 
delightedly as they went through. 


;jthele model lesson with teacher 


Nancy Hayward. 
Not in the~Jeast stage-shy, 

they watched Miss Hayward's 

Ups carefully and went to the 

big box to pick out the articles 

she asked for. 

How They Learn 


Litttle Billy pulled out a bright 


yward 

hand on, her throat while she 
said it, Then he got it right. 

“They learn to talk by sight, 
;touch and vibrations,” the happy 
‘teacher explained as she left the 
stage with her model class to 
make way for the oficial cere- 
‘monies. 
i Education Minister straith 
jtold listeners that the Provin- 
clal Government 1s now working 
on plans for another wing to 
the school for blind children. 


Almost From Cradle 
He praised the new deaf unit 
for filling @ need to get children 
early enough In life that they 
can be trained to meet life feel- 
Ing they have no handicap. 
“We can now get them pract- 
ically from the cradle,” he sald. 
‘A 20-years old senior deat 
pupil, Paul Partington accept- 
ed the new unit on behalf of his 
classmates. “We are proud of the 
school and we know we have 
much to be thankful for,” said 
Paul. —Taken from The 
Totem Pole, British Columbia 
School for the Deaf and the 


—+—_ 
‘The lfe insurance applicant, 
having been examined by the 
Company physician at some 
length, asked, 
“Well, doc, how do I stand?” 
“Goodness knows,” answered 
ithe medic. “It's a miracle.” 


& 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

‘An editorial with this heading 
appeared in the December 1, is- 
aue of the Ohio Chronicle. We} 
think it is worthy of comment, 

‘The Ohio School for the Deaf 
has conducted a follow up study 
of its‘ former students over the 
pagt.ten years, Much useful in- 
fo mn is gained by such 

idy.." follow up program o! 
the.Ontario School for the Deaf 
ig part of the Guidance work of 
the school and is a, continucos 
process, Indeed in. most ways it 
would appear that the pattern 
of this work !s very similar in 
‘bot schools. 

In any case, many of the con- 
clusions reached are identical. 
‘We heartily agree with the art- 
icle when it says, “Many studies 
have been made to discover why 
people lose their jobs. It has 
been found that most people 
lost. their jobs because of inabi- 
lity to get along with other] 
people; that is their attitudes or 
personal and social traits cause 
them not to fit in. 

“The shop provides an excell- 
ent place to develop the proper| 
personal quallties which-make 
for success in later life, Not only 
the ablilty to actually do the job 
but the ability to accept and fol- 
low orders can be instilled ina 
student, A very slow pupil who} 
can learn to work, accept orders, 
and follow them out faithfully 
can find a well paying job in our 
highly specialized industrial 
world.” . : 

We teachers of the deaf have: 
ttle fear of not being able to 
teach the. skills to our, pupils, 


skill in typing, skill in wood; 


working, skill in sewing, skill in 
the metal trades and others 
but will our pupils develop the 


personal and social traits that; 


will make them acceptable to 
their particular social and in- 
dustrial circle? Will they get 
along with their fellow workers? 
‘Will they be on time?. Will they 
go away over a week-end, come 
back Tuesday and expect to find 
their Job waiting for them? Will 
they accept responsibility? Will 
they continue working without 
supervision? Will they be able to 
work under pressure? Will they 
become upset or angry over tri- 
fles? Wil they be able to accept 
constructive criticism? 

These are questions each 
worker must answer for himself 
and how he can answer them 
will be a determining factor of 
his ability to find and hold a 
better-class Job. —FP.O. 


eS 
DEAF RUGBY PLAYER ON 
GREY CUP TEAM 

In 1941 the buildings of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf 
were taken over by the Royal 
Canadian Air Force and turned 
into LTS. No. . In order to ac- 
commodate our pupils a number 
of day classes were organized in 
various cities in Ontario and 
teachers from the staff of that 
year were sent out to set up and 
Yeach these classes. 

Two of these classes were ¢s- 
tablished in Hamilton, Ontario. 
‘The following year, 1942, in 
Beptember, two parents brought 
their 13 year old boy to the 
Hamilton classes for the deaf 
and applied for 


hin. This boy had had normal 


admission for! 


hearing up to that summer 
when he had been stricken with 
spinal meningitis. This disease 
had left him totally deaf but 
otherwise normal..He had suc- 
cessfully passed Grade 8 the 
previous year, 

‘This was the beginning of a 
Jong and dificult period of ad- 
justment for this boy. He retain- 
ed natural apeech but it would 
not remain natural unless he 
could be induced to use it con- 
stantly. Lipreading’ was a 
strange and new method of com-| 
munication. There were periods: 
of black despondency when a. 
bewildered boy met new and 
seemingly Insurmountable ob- 
atacles in a now silent world, 
But gradually he learned how to 
adjust, His ability as a Upreader 
Increased and his interest in 
things about him came back. 
After three years attendance at 
the classes for the deaf he en- 
rolled as a full time student at 
Hamilton Technical school, 

‘Throughout this period he had 

{never lost his Interest in sport. 
It had been his ambition to be- 
come a good rugby player and 
the following year he managed 
to catch a place on the Hamil- 
ton ‘Technical School team, 
where he took his Vocational 
training. That was nine years 
ago. The boy’s name was Melvin 
Aull... 
Vin the fall of 1951 Mel, Aull 
‘played inside wing for the Ot- 
‘tawa Rough Riders rugby team, 
winners of the Grey Cup, Can- 
ada’s highest rugby award. Mel. 
takes all his instruction by lip- 
reading. He does not know signs. 
He ts regularly employed by Re- 
mington-Rand, typewriter man- 
ufacturers, of Hamilton, Ontar- 
jo, He Js married. He 1s noted as 
a steady, quick-thinking player| 
with a gift for diagnosing his: 
opponents’ plays, 

‘The achievement of his team 
in bringing the Grey Cup to Ot- 
tawa Js worthy of the highes 
praise bit we think Mel Aull’s! 
own personal achlevment Is of! 
far greater importance. His! 
“success story” should be an in- 
spiration to others so handicap- 
ped. He has overcome tremendo- 
us odds to realize a life's, ambi-| 
tion. I know. I: was one of his 
teachers. -FPC. 


——-—_—- 
| ONTARIO SCHOOL FOR THE 

DEAF VIVIDLY PORTRAYS 

“THE NATIVITY” * 

Once again, last evening at the 
‘Ontario School for the Deaf, the 
‘old, old, but ever new story off 
the “Nativity” and the events’ 
leading up to the birth of the 
Christ Child were portrayed by 
Beripture, act and music with 
simplielty and sweetness to an 
overcapacity audience .of teac- 
hers, parents, friends and child- 
ren. 

Part one of the program con- 
sisted of brief remarks by Mr. 
W. J. Morrison, superintendent 
of the school, in which he wel- 
comed the many present, thank- 
ing them for the manner in 
which they had, through the 
years, so splendidly responded 
to the Christmas exercises by 
the pupils. At the close of th 
program he also spoke at grea! 
er length, explaining the man: 
ner of teaching the children 
that in future days these child- 


ren might become members of 
the dutaide society, able to earn 
thelr own way in life, either by 
vocational or academic means. 
Live As Others 


During ‘the school term, the 
children are encouraged to live 
as other children; they attend 
church, and though not able to 
follow all that the service con- 
tains, yet they obtain a grasp of 
what God 1s, learning from the 
service as a whole, rather than 
just from what the clergyman is 
saying. The children come to 
the school around five years of 
age and remain until 18 or 19. 
The province maintains 
school with the parents provid- 
ing for clothing, transportation | 
and incidental expenses, =, 


Following the chairman's re- 
marks, two choruses, “Snow- 
flakes", and “Whistling Wind", 
by the 2A Senior pupils were 
well rendered, as were the trios, 
“Lm Dreaming of a White 
Christmas", and “Away in a 
Mange", ‘by Misses Mildred 
Laffrenier, Vivian Curtis and 
Rosemary Burnadz, 


‘The rhythm band, “Santa is 
Coming to Town", by the senior 
pupils was received with much 
acclaim, and the carol “Silent 
Night", in which the vast aud- 
fence took part, was something 
to be long remembered. 


‘The Nativity play, adapted 
and directed by Miss Helen Kee- 
Jer, with music and dialogue ar- 
ranged by Mr. Alec Gordon, was’ 
exceptionally well done, with 
the scripture parts taken by 
Robert Reid, Doreen Brown, 
Joanne Brontmier, Jeannette 
Masct and Mary O'Neil. All of 
these children were born deaf. 

The play consisted of five 
scenes, the annunciation the 
arrival at the Bethlehem inn: 
the shepherds on the Judean 
hills, King Herod's court, and 
the Nativity. 
Simple and Dignified 

The annunciation scene de- 


picted the Virgin Mary seated! 


alone, in deep meditation, and 
the arrival of the announcing 


‘angel. The simplicity and dig- 
‘nity of this scene was delight- 


ful. The arrival of the varlous 
people at the inn, their paying 
of their individual taxes, even 
unto the last shekel, and the 


haughty inn-keeper's ‘no room,’ | 


with a sweeping gesture of the 
hand to the remote cow stables, 
when asked by Joseph for ac- 
commodation for Mary, his wife 
but, all showed appreciation of 
their individual parts. 

‘The Judean hill scene show- 
ing the shepherds around the 
fire of coals was vivid, and the 
startling arrival of the herald 


langel, the host of trumpeting} 


white clad angels with thelr 
rustling wings, 
pealing. 


Herod's court took one back 
to early -history; the gorgeous 
apparel, the Roman sentries, the 
high priest with his venerable 
grey beard, and costly robes, the 
scribes, altar boy, slave girls and 
the wise men, Herod's dilemma 
hen confronted by the news of 
newborn king of Israel, was 
lendidiy depicted by his ner- 
ous twitching at his beard, and 
his walking to and fro, lost in 


was most ap-, 


thought, his sudden decision, 
closed @ scene well-worth re- 
membering. 

Crowning Scene 

‘The final scene, which depicted 
the nativity, with the guardian 
angels, Mary, the Virgin mother, 
and Joseph, the cherubs, shep- 
herds, the adoring kings of the 
east with thelr gifts, all wor- 
shiping in holy silence the Babe 
in the manger,-and the arrival 
of the heavenly host, slowly 
wending their way along the 
centre alsle, with outspread 
wings, and flowing white robes, 
waa, perhaps the crowning scene 


the |of the old, old, stary, but one so 


ever new, which coupled with 
the repetition of John 3:16, “For 
God so loved the world that He 
gaye His only begotten son that 
whosoever belleveth in Him 
should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life”, was a most fitting 
climax to a lovely portrayal of 
“The Sweetest Story Ever Told.” 
Additional Music 

Miss Mary Lou Tobin, one of 
the teachers, gave a fine rendi- 
tion of “Ave Maria" during the 
scene of the annunciation; the 
teachers’ chorus supplied ‘While 
Bhepherds Watched Their 
'Flocks by Night” in the Judean 
hills scene, and also “We Three 
Kings” and “Adeste Fidelis,” at 
the Nativity. 

Mr. Morrison tendered appre- 
clative thanks to Miss Keeler, 
to Mr. Gordon, to the teachers, 
and to each and all who had 
assisted in the portrayal and 
arrangement of the play. 

Tea was served following the 
close of the play. 

—The Ontarlo Intelligencer 
Dec. 3, 1951 
—+—_. 
\FIRE PREVENTION CONTEST 
WINNERS 

On Friday December 12th, 
Fire Chief Vance came to the 
Ontarto School for the Deaf to 
present prizes to the boys and 
girls who made posters and 
wrote essays for “Fire Preven- 
tion” week last October. 

‘The winners for the best, post- 
,ers were Josephine Lazarevich, 
Burton Foster, Elaine Garnett, 
Alma Allin and Mary Chong. 

‘The prize winning essays in 
Grade 9 were written by Elaine 
Garnett, Julia Madach and 
Margaret Horne. 

For Grade 10 the winners were 
Jona Muir, Johanna Redekopp 
and Joe Wilson. 

‘We wish to congratulate the 
children for their successful 
efforts and hope that next fall 
(the boys and girls will try again 
jto keep up the “good record” of 
the 0.8. D. =R. Vv. A. 

——_. 

Christmas Holidays at School 

I did not go home for Christ- 
mas. I was at school. Fourteen 
igirls and boys stayed at school. | 
I got a dress, a doll, eotour book, 
movie cards, books, perfume 
land candy. I got a box from 
‘Mrs. Kilgour. I was happy. I had 
{a good time with Violet. I played 
all the time with Alice and 
jJeanne. Sunday I went to 


t 
January 3 all the girls and 
‘boys came back to school. I was 
happy. 
—Margaret Reid, 1V Int. 


' 
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~~ To me, the remedy is a very|ress of the semi-mute in articu-| Accordingly, an oral school was 
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‘THE TRUE COMBINED the way of mental development.| Surely the 


SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION |The progress of these’ pupils 


ae 


has come when|speech to a deaf person is con- 
4s)all may yield somewhat in thelr] sidered, the lightly increased 


{Continued from Page 3) [to ma Crater of deep interest; extreme views, and unite upon|outlay Incurred in providing It 


of his position. Indeed, consider- 
apa te iret amine ine ply 
whic labor, - 
tng that veachers of articulation | Prosecuting successful oral wo! 
working under this method ac- 
complish as much as they do. 
‘While this oral work is going 
on in the articulation-room, the 


ven beyond a doubt. 


f it continues uninterruptedly|a surer, truer, and more prac- should have but little weight. 


ititical system of instruction|When a deaf child is able to 
of|than the one they now advocate; | makes itself understood by its 
rklone which, while giving the|voice, even though unable to 


in.a manual school will be pro-/greatest freedom as to me! .| read the lips, its affliction 1s very 


will secure that kind of instritc-|greatly diminished, and no one 


‘There 1s an objection (I am|tion best suited - to each child.| will deny that it Is our duty to 
willing to concede a serious,|This system, which at the head | Lighten the misfortune of deaf- 
though by no mearts a fatal ob- of this paper has been called|ness in every possible way. 


teacher from whose class the]; the True Combined System of| 

t | jection) to this form, of intruc-| the ya ay ‘We consider our departure no 
pupils have been taxen ion jection) (0 Mirom the fact that| instruction, includes, under one|tonger within the domain of ex- 
ging in ent S mplimentary| te pupils who are thus being management, manual instruc-| periment; it has become an ac- 
highest degree P instructed orally are constantly|tion, pure and unadulterated,! complished fact. ‘The two 


to an arrangement that dally) rected to the seducti 


ve|for all who may most profitably) systems are working harmon- 


breaks up his work, and is often | ot e. orciens, To many who|be so taught, and oral instruc-| tously, side by side, each contri- 


perplexed beyond measure how 
best to fill im the,time with so 


favor the pure oral method, this|tion pure and unadulterated,| nuting not a little to the success 
foyer Gurear an insurmountable| for all who can most effectually /or the other, and separate oral 


many of his puplis absent. He| "ection, but with the exper-|be educated by that method. *t/and“manual instruction will, in 


cannot go on pith his regular 


T have had upon the sub-|discards all attempts to provide) ruture,.be @ prominent feature 


fence 
course of instruction, and, con- ee, 7 have bad ubenrd it, andyaccomplishments of any kind,Jo¢ the system pursued in the 


sequently, a large portion of his} ihtain that, if nob equal 


sequently Teed'vo suffer for the |maintain that, if Noy iy gup. [Pears wisest, Dest, and mostly, in 
Goubttul advantage afforded tothe It fr ete eo vastly sup; [Practicable for each individual Deaf and Dum! 


a few of its members. forms, Under it, the congenital |case 


ONTARIO POPULATION 


In short, it may be said of this! riute is not subjected to the ‘After a trial for several years 
At : 4,562 JUNE CENSUS; 
form of instruction that the |Giscouragements that arise from|of the second method of in- ee 


pupiis distike iv; the teachers!constant competition with those|struction os defined by Professor 
ho possess superior naturallFay, the managers of the Pen- 
Ravantages, and the semf-mute|nsylvania institution, deeming June of this year when the na~ 


«dislike it; St fails very largely to 


‘pecomplish what it” attempts; 


Ontario's Population, as of 


and itis a decided hindrance to|is not retarded by those who are /the results obtained by it unsat- tional census was taken, was 4, 
the general progress of both'tecs quick of comprehension |isfactory as regards articulation Boeaes, sccorne the Dom- 
manual and oral work, than himself; the teacher 1s not)and speech reading, determined lon Bureau of Statistics. Since 


It the experience of others tempted to favor one pupil 
confirms the truth of this plc-[the expense of another, and 


Oe a eee ean or he pure oral (te count was 3,787,605 in 1041, 
1s|method, under the ‘same man-|!t means that, during the past 


fare it is certainly Ume that not subjected to dally interrup-|agement but in a building sep-| decade, the province has gained 


some remedy were provided. tions of his work; and the pro} 


vy larate from the main institution, |774092 Inhabitants, an increase 
of 20 per cent. 


simple and effective one, and, T lntion and lip reading 1s ‘much! organized at a convenient dis-) All but five of Ontario's 54 


‘am glad to say, 1s embodied in more rapid and permanent.. 


tance from ‘the parent school,|counties and districts particl- 


the fast two forms noted in Pro-| But the last form mentioned) and placed in charge of a prin:|pated in the Increase. Largest 
fessor Fay's definition of the|by Professor Fay affords, in my|cipal teacher and several assis- gains wére inthe urban coun- 
combined method. opinion, the best possible sys-,tants, The school passed|ties, reflecting the marked in- 
‘Under the first of these two|tem for the instruction of the| through’ the usual vicissitudes of (dustrialization of the province. 
forms, .oral instruction and/deaf. It provides for both clas-jall such experiments. It had its] Toronto's city population, 
manual instruction are given in|ses; those who can best be inst- friends and its foes. The former) however, increased only by 3,488, 
the same institution, but in sep-!ructed manually being so inst- stoutly maintained that all deaf/or 0.5 per cent., to 670,945 from 
“Grate classes, the pupils belng‘ructed, and those who can best children could be taught orally,|667,457 in 1941—the smallest 
taught by one means or thejbe Instructed orally receiving | While the latter contended that)gain among the larger cities. 
other, as in the Judgment of the loral instruction. The advantages ‘very few true mutes could be be-/On the other hand, the Toronto 
Principal may appear best, man- of a school sovorganized are wor- nefited by that method, andj metropolitan area population 


ual instruction being given to; thy of serious consideration. ‘The!that results would never war-|climbed by 198,604, or nearly 22 ~ 


those who should be manually|question whether the child rant the outlay of time and per. cent., to 1,108,532 from 909, 


staught, and oral instruction tojshould te instructed orally 


or, money necessary to attain them |928, 


those who may most profitably) manually presents no disturb-|Happlly, neither side was able to] Population of Hamilton rose 
be taught in that way. Under|ing diffcultles since, being left jcarry out its extreme views, and] to 207,544 from 168337, a gain 
this arrangement, the evils at-|to the impartial and unprejudic-|with the lapse of time more mo-\of 24.8 per cent. while that of 
tendant upon the two first men-(ed judgment of the head of the; derate and conservative coun-|the Hamilton metropolitan area 


tloned’ forms largely, if not|school, it is solved solely with 


alsels began to prevail; for, while) increased 30.8 per cent. to 258, 


wholly, disappear, and each view to the best interests of the the results were not such as its}572 from 197,732. London had 


child enjoys that fazm of in-(pupils, and without any refer- [most ardent friend had expect~ jctosely similar 
etruction best sulted to his con-|ence whatever to the discordant ed, still, enough had been/ejty population rising 21.4 per- 


dition. claims of rival methods. 
In the institution which I; yt cannot be dented that, o1 


increases, the 


done to fully warrant the con- 


tbo 94; 
.-ltinuance of the school. Tt was,!the 2 ee ee 


ithe metropolitan area popula- 


have the honor to represent be-{gantzed as most of our schools therefore, _ reorganized and tion almost 33 per cent to 120, 

\ fore this convention. this form‘are at present, many children {brought more into harmony!g91 trom 91,024. Windsor's city 

of separate oral instruction has{are compeliga, owing to the)With the parent institution, population Increased 13.5 per 
o 


been pursued in two of the clas- | selfish intere: 


{the advocates! theréby securing, as 1s belleved cent, to 119,550 from 105,31 ai 
resin the main sehoo!, for threelof the methods under which’ they {the greater efficiency of both. It} 9,311 and 


its metropolitan area population 


years, with gratifying success. |are being instructed, to under- |! believed that a large percent-|26.5 per cent. to 156,868 fro: 
In one of them, the youngest, go a, course of reed wholly |a@e of our pupils, namely, the 123,973. ee roe 


the pupils may be regarded aslunsuited to thelr condition. On|Semi-mutes and the semi-deof, 


Largest of other centres with 
being congenitally deaf; for, it|the one hand are the adherents 4nd, such | of the congenitally 
they were riot born deaf, they|of the pure oral method. who|deaf (few in number, probably) [Population of 20,000 and over 


Jost their hearing so early in|say: Teach all orally —any de: 


life that no trace of speech re-|child that can be taught at all, oral instruction, can and 
Meined when they entered the [ean be taught to speak, And-on|Should be orally taught, and 
school; the other consists most-|the other hand are those equal- that, ail others, forming, to be, 
ly of semi-mutes and two brightliy extreme in their views who/SUTe, the majority of the pupils,! 


deat (em cepable, of recelving| included in the Nast Dominion 
Kitchener increased to 44,797 
from 35,657 and Sudbury to’ 41, 
837 from 32,203. Next in order, 


at 


Yegenitals, Although no. at-|maintain that all, should be in-[Showd be taught by manual Oshawa advanced to 41,359 from 


tempt has been made to rest-|tructed by the manual method, 
Met these children in the use ofjwith articulation and lp read-| ‘The objection so often urged 
Signs out of the class-room,|ing thrown in as an accomplish-| against separate oral instruc- 
thelr progress in articulation,| ment: that to attempt more is a|tion, that of the increased ex- 


i 26,813; Sault Ste. Marie to 32 

thods. : 
bated 273 {rom 25,794; and Port Art- 
hur to 30,741 from 24,426, 


speech reading, language, and|waste of time, and must result|perise, has not proven with us at aa Feat 
See otic hac been nigniy sat-|in great loss to the pupils in the| all formidable. Tt has been found| An Indian who ordered a sand- 
isfactory. Indeed, I am inclined|way of mental development. |by actual experiment, that the; Wich at a drugstore peered bet 


to the opinion (tile future, how-|And in attempting to prove the|eapital cost of maintaining a! ween the slices of brea 


ever, may prove that in this I|correctness of their’ theories,|separate oral school under the! “You slice him ham?” he ask- 
fam wrong) that the use of signs|both classes of instructors dojsame management ts but ed the waiter. 

on the “grounds, in the play-|great injustice to a large pro-|slightly greater than that of the/ “Yes.” said the walter. 
rooms, and jn the chapel has! portion of the children confined parent school. But, however this! “You pretty near miss him," 


been an advantage to them in'to their care. © 


may be, when the intportance of grunted the Indian. 


to|and confines itself to what ap-| pennsylvania Institution for the 


Ontario Government Services. 


——S ee 


INTERMEDIATE LANGUAGE 
(A. WANNAMAKER) 
Christmas Holidays-in ‘Toronto 

On “Friday December 15 the 
girls and boys went home. We 
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Christmas at Kakabeka Falls [and father, ear muffs from my 
I went home to Kakabeka Falls! brother Nelson, pin from my 
for Christmas. My brother gave; little sister Peggy. I got a pres- 
me gifts for Christmas, I cut off|ent from my friend. I opened it. 
the Christmas paper. I was|It was a figurine of a girl. It was 


went to the Belleville Station, |SUxprised. I got tape, a hockey/ very pretty. We had a good din- 


et Morrison waited for the|Stick, pads, hockey gloves, 
Bia to come. After awhile Mr,|5kates, black tape for my stick. 
Stratton and I helped the girls, Reggie wrapped black tape a- 
and boys,to get on the train, 1]Tound my hockey stick. I read 
“went Jo Toronto station and saw some comics, Uncle Bob, nAuBG 
my mother, Mother and I went|1¢na, Jimmy, Bobby and Shirley’ 
frome tn a taxi ‘The taxi took us came to our house. We gave 
to the Bowling Alley. Mother Shirley shampoo. She was au 
and I met my father, After bow- |Prised. Bisley). Bol y and 
ling then my famuy went home, paces Fave me its, socks, ond 
Saturday night father phoned | * EO tater pang Pit 
my Uncle and he came with his!fr! bed" jimmy was a iittle boy. 
car. Uncle drove to the Hockey zi Hs oer 
Gardens, I watched the Maple /J!™™y was tred. My family ha 
— Gents play hockey. They played ainner. We had two geese and a 
Boston at Toronto. Toronto won, |Hen Rotatoes, gravy, ple and 
‘The score was 3 to 2. My father} gs. Une , 
was happy because Toronto won, |L¢h3, Bobby, Shirley and Jimmy 
Be eee ae vonte naciwent home in my friend Arts 
| car 
ends came to my home. I went 
to bed at @ o'clock, After awhile! Wednesday Reggie, Donnie 
T woke up. Y opened my presents, ‘and Piaget ey for fun, We 
I got hockey knez pads, a hoc-|"S0 ny iene art wanted to 
key sweater, hockey socks, hoc- ae Ene Ace ene 
iy love ka Heke SSE ane En 2 Patt 
book and more things. I WS to port Arthur Arend, I saw a 


very happy. After awhile my 
famlly went to visit my friends Socks Ree: Thad a good time 


and we watched the television 
for a long time. 3 tlked to watch| © —Edward Rosengren, 4A Int. 
ft very much. 


—Allan Ogawa 3A Int. 


‘New Years Holiday In Barrie 
On December 29th Gloria 
Christmas in St, Petersburg | Jim, Nancy and John went up to 
Florida {Barrle to see me. They rested for 
Whe! Christ- 9 few days at my house, I made 
mas es oihae uence my sis- 2 Snowman for Nancy. Nancy 
ter, Grandpa and Grandma Kerr liked it. I pulled a toboggan for 
started for Florida U.S.A. on Nancy and John, They rode on 
December 16, 1951, We had our the s{dewalk, then we came back 
new Buick 1951, I was very home, because Nancy and John 
happy to go there. Father drove Were very tired and went to bed. 
on the highway tp Detroit. A Gloria wanted to take me in the 
Policeman came to'test the car car to Loblaws store to buy 
and look at our sulteases and somethings, then we came home 
clothes. The Pollceman sald it for dinner. We had turkey, pota~ 
was O.K. I was afrald of the toes, carrots, cauliflower, ice- 
Polfceman tn Detroit,"I thought cream and cookies. We had a 


the policeman was mad but he 800d supper. After supper they, 


was not mad. My father drove in went home to Lansing. 3 
the car a long time. ) On New: Years Day Joffre 
In four days we came to Averall went up to Barrie ina 
Florida, I saw many birds. There car to see me from Cookstown. 
were robins, woodpeckers, and We had supper. He 1s a deaf 
many other birds. I saw King man, We chatted, He sald he en- 
Eagles and Case Eagles. I saw a Joyed the good news. Joffre 
King Eagle on the ground. My Woiked in the barber shop in 


ner. We had’ turkey, corn, pota- 
toes, and gravy and pickles. We 
had a felly with ice cream for 
“dessert, After dinner I went over 
to see my friend Shirley. I want- 
ed to thank her for giving me 
the gitt, There were many 
Amends in her place. I knew 
them. I talked with them. I was! 
Blad to see Harry ond Ruby} 
again. Shirley wanted to go to 
the hockey game. I wanted to go 
toa. We went to see South Porcu- 
pine play against Hearst. The 
seore was 16 to 4 for Hearst. 1° 
liked the game very much. H 

—Lyla Garnett. 3A Int.‘ 


\ Christmas Holidays at Sault Ste 
Marle i 
| We went home for our Christ-! 
mas holidays on the train on! 
December 14. I was glad to sec, 
my family, t saw Lvelyn. She has’ 
‘two casts on her legs. She walk-' 
led very slowly. I felt very sorry 
for her. 
"On Christmas day we woke up. | 
‘My mother brought Evelyn, 
Idownstairs first, Then we ran) 
jdownstairs. I saw many presents | 
near the tree. They were very’ 


Father and I saw a hockey 
game. Mother, Father, Burton 
and I saw the movies, Father 
Mother, Burton and I had some 
pop. I got a card from Miss Cass. 
I got a letter. Burton and I had 
a car, a train and a gun. Father, 
Mother, Burton and I had a 
good time. 

* —Gerald Cassell, 1V Int. 


Christmas Holldays at Fruitland 


I went home for Christmas, 
Mother and Father went down- 


town to shop. Bonita, Ricky and’ 


T had a good time. Bonita and I 
skated, Santa Claus gave me 
oranges, nuts, candies and choc- 
olates. Santa Claus gave Ricky a 
sucker, Bonita, Ricky and I 
made a snowmen. My «family 
got many cards for Christmas, 
Father, Ricky and I went to buy 
a Christmas tree. 

On Christmas Day I got a 
book, beads, a bracelet, soap, a 
dress and chocolates, 

Bonita, Ricky and I played 
with our toboggan, We had a 
good dinner. We had Christmas 
cake and turkey. We had a good 
supper too. 

—Eleanor Tacknyk, 1V Int, 


Christmas Holidays At Galt 
We went home for Christmas 


nice. Then we opened the gifts. ‘notidays, December 14., Father 
T got a ring with my initials, and I went ina taxt, Mother saw 
two boxes of soup, slippers. 0 Father and me. She was happy. 
Bible, pyjamas, table tennis, nother and I went to a store. I 
bath salts, a pen, slacks and bought comic soaks, Mother 
more things. I liked my gMts bought beets, carrots, oranges. 
very much. In the afternoon We cookies, tomatocs and milk. 
had a godd dinner with Aunt Mother and I'went home. In the 
Marjorie from Windsor and afternoon Father and I went in 
‘Uncle George from Soo They the bus. Father und I went to 


were married last summer in the movies. In the morning Fat- 
Windsor. In the evening George ner and I went Canteen’ 


Weeks and Susia Parr took US Father bought kleenex..I bought 
to the show at the Algoma. It’, sweater. Father bought’ a 


Was a very good show. T enjoyed enristmas tree. I saw, Santa 

my holidays very much. Claus, I bought candies. Mother, 

Marlene Cardwell, 3A Int.' Father and T had a happy 
Christmas. 

—Lols MeNaught, 1V Int. 


! Christmas Holiday at School | 
Many boys and girls went) 
home for Christmas. A few boys: 
and girls did not go home for Christmas Wolldays at Birch 
Christmas. David and I did not, Istand 5 
‘go home. Some boys and girls i 
went to the movies many times,/ 2 Went home for Christmas on 


mother was afraid of] It. My 


December 13. I went on the 
Cookstown. He worked there’ for Mr. Harris, Miss Emmons and 


i i Mrs. Cumbley went home for 
: randma| thirteen years. He is a very nice i 
eae oeeaey anne: ‘The man. Then Joffre went home to Holidays. We had a good time at 
monkeys names were Tim and Cookstown. Father and I went to, School. 
Joan, I saw many animals, My|Barrle Arena to see a hockey, On Christmas Day I got tooth, 
Mother told me that they did not game. I saw three games at the paste. candy canes, peanuts, | 
have skunks and foxes in Flor-{Barrle Arena, I came back to/ candles, oranges, apples, cookies 


ida because they like Canada in /School on January 3th. 
the north. I saw a big mountain 
goat from Mexico, He was very 
mad with me, I saw a baby deer. | 
‘My Grandma talked to the man 
in the Motel office in St. Peters- 
burg. I did not see snow in Flor-/in the morning we arrived at 
ida. It ratned some days in the'Hearst station. The train stop- 
morning. My mother bought my; Ped. We jumped off the train 
watch in St. Petersburg. I was 4nd saw my mother, Peggy and 
happy to get a new watch. I have | Jack. We were very happy to see 
two watches now. My sister ag them. My family was well at 
a sore throat in St. Petersburg;home. We talked and talked 


Christmas Holldays at Hearst 


at the Motel. Every night I went bout school until it was time to 


to bath, I did not like the warm 60 to bed. 
water. [ like cold bath water. We| On Christmas morning every- 
stayed one week at the Motel In}body got up but not me ahd 
St. Petersburg. My family andj Elaine. We slept for a long time. 
Grandpa and Grandma Kerr.Soon we had to ect up. We went 
played cards. I wrote a post card downstairs and opened our pres- 
to Warren Thompson. I forget ents. I got acfur tam, a pink 
how many miles it Is to Florida scarf from my sister Janet in 
and back home. Toronto, a white blouse, Chin- 
—Robert Stewart 4A Int. ese pyjamas from my mother 


—Paul Simmons, 4A Int, | 7 


‘On December 15 about 3 o'clock; 


and Christmas cake, a comb, 
bgish, hat, toy car, cards, socks, 


hockey sticks and a te. I thank- 
‘ed Harry and Byron. I made a 
snowman and snow balls. We 
had turkey. dressing, gravy. 
peas, ple, candies and nuts for 
‘dinner. 

January 1 was New Year Day. 
Then all the boys and girls, 
came, I wns very happy to see 
Harry and Byron. I enjoyed the | 
Christmas Hollday very much. 

Brian Meany, 1A Int. 


Christmas Holidays at Smith 
Falls 

I went home for Christmas on 
December 14. Mother gave mej 
Isocks. I hid nyfs, oranges.; 
candy, apples and bars. Mother 
gave me books. I went skating. 
{Santa Claus gave me candles, 
oranges, nuts, and apples. 


train, My mother and sister 
came to meet me in Sudbury. We 
went to the restaurant at eight 
o'clock. We had our breakfast. 
We went to the store to buy a 
chicken. Then we left Sudbury 


vabout eleven o'clock. We gat 


home about two o'clock. 

When we got home my sister 
and I played outside. We went 
skating down the bay. The ice 
was good. My mother, Father 
and I went downtown to get 
some food. We bought a Christ- 
mas cake and a turkey and a 
Christmas pudding. We went 
home and had a good dinner, My 


{sister gave me a doll and my 


mother gave me barrettes. My 
{rlend gave me a washcloth. 

On Christmas morning my sis- 
ter and I got up early. We ran 
downstairs to see what Santa 
Claus brought. He brought me a 
washset and gloves, perfume, 
candies, nuts. grapes, oranges, 
apples and bananas. 

We had a party on December 
28. Thad a good time. 

—Evelyn McGregor, 1V. int, 
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Bago "(THE CANADIAN 
ON STRAIGHT THINKING [several antecedents. For exam= something in one or other of,the pent-up forcea within us 
(‘Continued from Page 1) be true that if there|these forms we have eliminated) than some problent 


Xt must be noted that the syll- 
ogism does not make truth, but 
demonstrates it. The premises 
correct. If the facts 


must be 
atated in the premines are corr: 


men of Verona: “1 have no ot- 


her but a woman's reason; 


think him so, because I think 


him 50." 


tio! 


“Innate ideas”, 
men call them “horse-sense.” 


means. 


the outcome of do! 


Things right,To link these ex- 
pert in 


jences, in meaningful ways 
gives.us satisfaction, because of 


these things we are certain: 


But we need not confine our- 
selves to our own experiences. It| 
would be a dreadful prospect if 


every child entering the worl 


had to wait and learn by exper- 
fence the burning quality of fire, 
his din- 
‘ner, and that he can’t success- 


how to catch and cook 
fully tackle a lion unarmed. 


‘The man.who depends upon ; 
his own experiences has rela- 


with, That 1s why technical 


‘books and trade papers are use 


to make available to us know 
ledge of the techniques and 
used effectively by 


“practices 
“others. 


* Cause and Effect 


‘Taking the experiences we 
‘ourselves have had, and the ex- 
pertences of others, we may an- 
alyse them to determine what 
made them turn out as they did. 
By that means we find new 
introduce new 
factors, and perhaps discover 


combinations, 


new applications. 5 
In doing this we shall fin 


that not every result is truly as~ 
cribed to the commonly-thought 
of cause. Perhaps the most usual 
fault in our reasoning is the as- 
signment of the wrong cause to 


an observed happening. 


‘We know very little about real 
causes. Under certain conditions 
events 
are always followed by certain 
need to guard again- 


‘we have observed, cei 


others. We 


st thinking in @ routine wa: 


Yost persons of responsibility | 
are more readily convinced by 
«experience than by any other 
Life 1s a succession of 
lessons enforced by punishment! 
y for mistakes and rewarded by 


ple, it 
are too cooks the broth 
‘will be spoiled, but it is also true 
that spoiled broth may result 
from the inefficiency of one 
.~ | COOK. 
~| > Much’ confusion may be 
-|avolded by béing definite about! 
the things we are discussing. 
‘Define your terms” 1s good. lo- 
gical doctrine—and it is fully as 
‘useful to the business executive 
as to tite philosopher, But de- 
‘finition is difficult, it is a severe 
test.of mental skill, and it 1s of- 
ten looked upon as tiresome. 
“Definition must bring out & 
distinguishing attribute of the! 
notion we are defining, and it 
must be clearer than the notion) 
we are ‘defining, Mr. Friar gave 
{irritable }confirmation of the 
difficulty when he said in Ar- 
nold Bennette’s Dream of Dea: 
tiny: “You've found me out, 
You've asked me for a definition. 
All you subtle people do that. I 
can't define. I never could. X can’ 
only state. 
From Definition to Judgment 
‘After gathering facts, observ- 
ing happenings, recalling éxper- 
tences of ourselves or of others, 
and defining both our objective 
and the terms we are using we 
proceed to reason things out, 
| ‘Two ways of doing this are by’ 
Induction and deduction, Induc- 
tion is arguing that what is true 
of an individual must be, true 
of the class to which it belongs; 
deduction 1s arguing that what 
fs true of a class must be true of 
an individual in that class, 
Most of our knowledge 1s ob- 
tained by a combination of the 


two. f 
‘At the point to which we have 
reasoned by either induction or 
deduction we frame a hypothes- 
is, which ts merely an opinion 
we hold tentatively while we 
test it. We assume that such and 
such follows a8 a result of s0- 
and-so, and that: when similar 
conditions exist in future, the 
same thing will happen. If we 
find that our hypothesis Is cor- 
rect, so far as observations 
which we consider adequate go, 
and that such-and-such never 
happens except under the cond- 
{tions that we have decided are 
necessary, we will conclude that 
we bave reached the truth. Even 
if the hypothesis falls down, the 
act of framing and testing it 
has cleared the und, and we 
have fewer possibilities to cover: 
in our next attempt to find the 
truth. 
‘The danger to be avofded in 
this kind of thinking is that of 
forming an unbreakable attach- 
ment for a pet hypothesis, so 
that divorce from it seems 
heartbreaking. Methods + of 
thinking are not subject to sen- 
timental feeling: they are mere- 
ly devices which we use as a 
means to acquiring truth and 
controlling facts. 

When we frame propositions, 
which can'be the first tests of 
hypothesis as well as stepping 
stones to truths derived from 
hypotheses, we take a big prac- 
tical step toward thinking clear- 
ly. There are four forms of pro- 
| position which we use in deduc- 


id 


tively few materials to. work 


eT 


that because this came after|tive reasoning, and It will be 


that, then 
that, The same result may havi 


this is because of|seen that when we have fitted 


je Our thought Into asserting 


thinking. 
or 


wu» the universal affirmative 
(AU A’s are Xs). 
the universal. negative 
(No AisanX) ~ 
1... the partial affirmative 
“(Bome A’s are X's) 
the partial negative 
(Some A’s are not X's) * 
‘The proposition lays before 
our.own minds or the mfnds of 
others the result of an act of 
judgment, in which we have 
brought together two Ideas, It ts 
always a choice between two 
and only two alternatives at any 
given time. 


Enemles,of Thinking 


QO... 


a kind of intellectual vagrancy 
indulged in by surface thinkers, 
who are the only unprogressive 
people in the world, 

Next is prejudice, which closes 
the door to truth and know- 
ledge. One mark of an educated 
man is the degree of his open- 
mindedness. A common sort of 
prejudiced thinking 1s to hold 
an opinion more strongly than 
the evidence warrants. Some 
prejudices are caused by emo- 
tional bias, under the influence 
of which we select incidents fav- 
ourable to them, fail to notice 

g that tells against 
them, and then proceed to use 
our favourable cases as “proof”, 

Sometimes we jump to con- 
clusions. We have a likeable idea. 
in our minds, and we assume 
that It is true, then proceed to 
use itas a foundation upon 
which to base our reasoning to- 
ward that very conclusion. 

‘Then there are faults due to a 
mistake in reasoning. One com- 
mon mistake is to argue from an 
unqualified statement to & 
statement about a special case: 
“democratic institutions are the 
best, therefore they must work 
well in India.” Or, on the con- 
trary, we may argue from spec- 
ally qualified case to a conclu- 
aion that Ignores the qualifica- 
tion. 

‘We shall find, as we progress 
in thinking straight, the tmpor- 
tance of words. They are the 
very instrument of thinking; 
without them we should be as 
ignorant as the beasts of the 
fleld, Words provide us with nets 
in which we catch thoughts and 
ideas; ‘they are the material in 
which we encase our thinking 
to build ideals. 

“We should try to understand 
clearly the words we use in our 
own thinking, and to convey to 
our hearers what precisely it 1s} 
that we are using these words to 
say. 

A Few Bonus Virtues 

Straight thinking is good for 
us because of many dividends it 
pays. It helps to release our ten- 
sions, to heal our disappoint- 
ments, to cure our indecision 
and to increase our courage. 

Tensions are released when 
they find an outlet, and what 


better outlet could there ‘be for 


thinking 
through to its solution? Even to 
go back, at the day’s end, to 
Jaome decision made, and analy- 


~ fee it.in the Ught of a few ele- 


mentary rules of thought, may 
our minds by confirming 
jour judgment, or, if calm 
thought dictates otherwise, we 
may proceed to correct the mis- 
taken decision, with consequent 
peace of mind. 

Disappointment, coming upon 
us like twinges of sudden pain, 
can be tackled by our thought, 
So long as we can think, there is 
Ino need to flutter like a wound- 
ed bird. Disappointment can be 
wholesome-medicine if out of it 
we les the possibilities for 
good that\we have in our minds, 


Meditative Thinking 

“Most of us, agreeing that we 
should be better able to think 
if we used some of the know- 
ledge glanced at in this Letter, 
will say that we have not time. 
[Pages could be written about 
the fallacy in this thought: 
about the extra time it takes to 
fix up mistakes made because of 
shallow ,or too-fast thinking: 
labout the emotional disturb- 
ances brought on by trying to 
Ithink of too many things in the 
corse of a day's work; about 
the physical breakdowns caused 
by over-loaded brains forcing a 
jSlow-down. 

1 When We learn to think with 
some degree of order about the 
‘everyday affairs of our lives, we 
shall be'ln the happy position of 
having time to think sbout 
things that really gratify and 
relax us. 

All through the day, there 1s 
no solitude; always the door 
opens and someone comes in, 
but in our own minds there is a 
chance to be alone. We can have 
the same satistying feeling as if, 
when on a hike, we walk 0 
hundred steps away from the 
road, into a woods or a glen. By 
the mere being in an atmosp- 
here of serenity our nature 
grows porous to gracious 
thoughts, and in silent conver- 
[sation with ourselves we rebulld 
exhausted stores of thought and 

ontemplation. ‘ 
There are times when we may 
not wish to be alone with our 
thoughts. We may wish to tell 
our thoughts, and pick up for 
meditation the thoughts of 
others, The solitude that is nec- 
essary to good thinkers 1s not is- 
olation, but separation from the 
stress and turmoil of the man- 
made world. It 1s a good'and @ 
healthgiving thing to have 8 
friend with whom to think and 
talk. 

‘They are lucky persons in 
whom the sense of wonder and 
delight are kept forever fresh 
and’ who have friends with 
whom to share spiritual 
thoughts, They can never be 
poor in the things that matter 
most. ‘They are people in whom 
the art of thinking 1s always 
making the world to be born 
again, —The Royal Bank of 

Canada Monthly Letter. 


“Pop, I need an encyclopedia 
for school.” 

“Encyclopedia, pooh! You can 
walk like T did.” Ex. 
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was instrumental in getting in- 


pene ea es De ee PEaRaART ERRERSEPRRRRRDUTEIRE 
A GUIDE. TO ‘TURE IN|returned from a trip to Europe, 
‘Sunnars, ZEOCEEDINGS, 


INDEXES, AND A 
‘ON THE EDUCATION. AND 
‘WELFARE OF THE DEAF 
Powrle. Vaux Doctor, PhD. 


troduced into the American sy-' 
stem of the education of the 
deaf,what is known as the com- 
bined system, By this {s meant) 


that classes are conducted both 
Professor of English and History 
Gallaudet College, Washington, manually and orally in the same 


1. The Historica: Background 


school, This system 1s based up- 
on the conception that some 
students can progress quite well 


In presenting this brief guide|in “a class conducted’ by oral 
to the Uterature on the Educa-| methods, whereas others find it 
tion of the Deaf in the United)1oo aimcult; therefore manual 
Btates, I wish to break it down| metnods are used. 


sources of bibliographical mat- 


erlal; and thirdly, a commen- 


tary on trends in the education 


of the deaf based on five years 


‘The general pattern of the 
education of the deaf as set by 
Gallaudet in 1868 and North- 
ampton’in 1867 continued well 
lon down into the early years of 
the Twentieth Century. So far in 
the Twentieth Century probably 
the most important newer fac- 


work spent on preparing an IN-)+or in the education of the deat 


dex for the Annals from 1915 to 


1045. . 
First, a brief survey of the 
history of the education of the 


is the greater stress on the use 
of hearing aids, 
It 1s interesting to note, how- 


history of We aited Gtatest ale /ever 1 this brief analysis, that 


though a small private schoot|#though we are almost con-| 


for the deaf was organized in 


stantly comparing deaf pupils to 


Cobbs, Virginia, about 1615, the|Neating pupils and our own 


first permanent free public 


classes to public school classes, 


‘school for fhe deaf dn the United ee ie z andi consider. 
States was achoo! hearing 
Trai sc Reis oe adopted from schovls for 


rete 

1 

the deaf. Vocational education , 
gawell, a physician tn), such virtually started’ injnal on the education of the deat 
schools for the deaf. As early as\in the world, having been 
1689, a teacher of the deaf in founded in the year 1847 by the 
New York City by the name of/members of the faculty of the 
Greenberger was using a form of American School for the Deaf in 
‘a mental test for the deaf. He| Hartford, Conn. One wonders, 
was trying to devise a way to naturally, why the oldest exist- 
ing educational journal in the 


son 

Hartford, had a daughter who 
was deaf. A young Clergyman, 
‘Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, be- 
came interested in the educa- 
tion of this ttle girl, and was 
sent to Europe by Dr. Cogswell 
and‘a group of friends, to study 


the educational methods used in/%¢ out if the deat person were 


Europe for educating the deaf. 


feebleminded or just lacked 


"After a short time in England,|!8meusge. Today {t is interest- 


Gallaudet went to Paris and 


ing to note how instructors in 


studied at a Catholle School|Speech correction are making 


‘use of much of the speech work 
{or te Oe An tee ced to the| 0 the field of the education of 


‘United States with Laurent 
Clere, a well.educated young] 4. Bibliographical Material 
deaf man, Gallaudet and Clerc| In the second part-of this pa. 


the deaf. 


were able to arouse considerable |Per, I would like to note the 
interest in the United States 1n|™aln primary sources of biblio- 
the education and the welfare|Brapical material on the edu- 


of the deaf. 


cation of the deaf. In present- 


‘The New York School for the |‘ this material I do not intend 
to convey the impression that I 

Deaf was founded in 1618, a h ‘to offer a definitive and 

year after the American School. y ent 


For many years these two 


exhaustive list of books or art- 


schools were virtually the foun-| ‘les on each phase of the edu- 
talnnend in the United Btates on| cation of the deaf. Such a pro- 
all matters pertaining to the ed-/Ject would be entirely outside 
ucation of the deaf. After the|*he Province of this paper. An 
Warbetween the States had| Attempt will be made, however, 
waite toe close, we find a great-|%0 Present a selective and same- 
er stress being made on the oral|®hat of a eritical bibliography 
appronch to the teaching. of the on the main sources for mater- 
deaf. The Clarke Schoo! for the | !#1 relating to the History of the 
‘Deaf was founded In Northamp- | =ducation of the Deaf. 

ton, Mass,, in 1867 and the Hor-| I believe 1t will not be out of 
‘ace Mann School for the Deaf in| Place here to indicate why it is 
Boston in 1869. Both of these|S0 necessary for those of us who 
schools emphasized the oral ap-|are interested in this one phase’ 
prosch. In 1868 at the first|cf special education to realize 
meeting of the organization now| Why it is so vitally necessary for 
called The Conference of Execu-|us to be familiar with the hist- 
tives of American Schools for|Ory of this subject. The indivi- 
the Deaf, at Gallaudet College,|dual who is studying to become 
in Washington, D.C., Dr. Edward|® doctor must be grounded in 
Miner Gallaudet, who had just| the history of medicine in order 


to know what has been done in 
the past and what has not been 
done. The man or woman study- 
ing law must be familiar with 
the landmarks in the history of 
the legal profession. So it is with 
the fleld of the education of the 
deaf, Not long ago I was sitting 
in a meeting relative to research 
work on problems connected 
with “deafness, One of the men 
made this statement: “Much a5 
we need research work on prob- 
tems connected with deafness, 
the need !s even greater to make 
known to the personnel in the 
work of the deaf, what has been 
done so far jn this fleld." ‘Thus 
it 1s with the historical perspec- 
tive In view that we are present; 
ing the following topics. No at-|name implied, the emphasis in 
\tempt has teen made to go into 
the fleld of textbooks, 


American Annals of the Deaf, 


Gallaudet Colloge 
‘Washington 2, D.C. 


In general the standard refer- 


of the Deaf. This journal ts, ac- 
cording to the Library of Cong- 
88, the oldest existing educa. 
;tional journal in the United ” 
tates. It is also the oldest jour- 


United States should be with 
some small bit of the education 
world instead of with some larg- 
er field. I belleve the answer 
would be that so few books and 
pamphlets were available in the 
early days on the education of 
the deaf, because of the high 
ost of such specialized books, 
so that a journal was of great 
importance in keeping the few 
teachers of the deaf in contact 
with each other. Miss Josephine 
B, Timberlake, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Volta Bureau, once 
remarked that the Director of 
thed Library of Congress stated 
that the really valuable inform- 
ation to be found In the Library 
of Congress was to be located in 
pamphiets, not in books, Miss 
Timberlake says 
more true in the Volta Library. 
The real sources of information 
on various aspects of the educa- 
tion of the deaf are to be found 
in pamphlets, reprints, and pos- 
sibly even in personal letters. 
‘The history of the education 
of the deaf in the United States 
can be found in the pages of the 
Annals. Statistical information, 
such as Is found in few journals, 
will also be found in the pages of 
this Journal. It is indexed from 
1847 to 1945. and one of the 
things that impresses the reader 
of these volumes {s that al- 


though new ideas do find their 
way into print ‘through the 
years, {t Is surprising that 90 
iitele has been discarded. In 
1847 language was the predom- 
inate problem in the education 
of the deaf; and today, although 
we may call it communication 
skills or by some other-name, 
language still remains the chief 
pfoblem, i 
The Proceedings of the Amer- 
lean Association To Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
now called the Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf, have 
been published in The Associa- 
tlon Review from 1899 to 1909 
and tn The Volta Review since 
1910, Naturally, as the former 


\this group and in their publica~ 
tlons has been on speech and 
\Speechreading and related 
fields. Probably one of the most 
;Valuable things in this magazine 
‘for the person doing research is 
ithe reviewing each month of 
:virtually every pamphlet and 


| States and in many foreign na- 
{tions.’ There are few sources 
elsewhere ‘that give nearly such 
complete listing as will be 
found in this journal for the 
past fifty years, Certainly the 
‘person who Is interested in pri- 
‘mary source material should by 
‘all means exhaust all leads in 
jthe Volta Library, which is,pro- 
bably one of the most complete 
in the world. In this collection 
are not only American sources 
{material but important books 
‘on the education of the deaf to 
jbe found In the major language 
Jof the world. The conventions of 
the Association are reported in 
the Volta Review. 


MIL, Future Trends in the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf 

While working on the Cumul- 
ative Index to the American An- 
als of the Deaf for the years 1915 
1945 we were interested in not~ 
icing how most of the subjects 
that had been used in the early 
days of the education of the 
deaf in the United States were 
still being used. For example, 
under the heading “Language”: 
This is the underlying factor in 
the education of the deaf, as 
every one who {s conversant with 
the education of the deaf knows. 
Even many of the methods that 
have been devised in somewhat 
recent years are to some extent 
a rearrangement of the older _ 
methods. Again and again, we 
were impressed with the import- 
ance of language in the early 
days of the education of the 
deat and of its great importance 
even now. 

Probably next to language in 
Importance was Vocational Ed- 
ucation. It seemed as if many 
of the present day questions in 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Parents of Very Young Children 


wu ‘To Read This Article, 
Pre by Experts 

(Note: The £ 7) ted 
from ‘The Desf Child, a publication 


our November issue. 

‘Will My Deaf Child Learn To, 

+ Speak? s 

+ Deafness in itself will not keep 
your deat child from learning to 
speak 50 ag to be understood. It 
fs well, however, to remember 
that normal speech 1s impossible 
for a deat child, It s highly tm- 
portant that all children with 
impaired hearing have intensive 
sspeech training. All schools aim 

\to give such training. 

Some schools apparently suc- 
ceed better than others, but the 
actual superiority claimed is not 
great. It has been sald that: 
“gpeech is an unendingly com- 
plex function and the disorders 
Which affect speech are many 
and varled..... No one individ- 
wal or professional group 1s eq- 
uipped to treat all the diverse 
abnormalities which are en- 
countered in this Held.” Deaf- 
ness 1s only one of these abnor- 
malities. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect that some deaf children 
with Impaired hearing will have 
greater difficulties ‘than others 
in learning to speak. One has 
but to remember that a deat 
child is learning a foreign lan- 
guage. English is a most dificult 
foreign language to learn even 

for one who can hear, and be- 
comes more 50 when one cannot 
hear, Imperfect as the speech of 
the deaf child may be, it can be 
of untold benefit in everyday 
associations with hearing people. 
"These imperfections are soon 
overlooked by friends and asso- 


clates. 

‘Among those who advocate 
speech teaching for deaf child~ 
ren, and most educators are in 
this class, it.also is true that 
some go to extremes in their 
zeal, insisting that this speech 
teaching be intensive to the ex- 
tent of near perfection and over- 
looking the fact that in every- 
day Life most people do not em- 
ploy perfect speech. 

‘This insistence on precise 

ch is on the one hand dis- 
couraging to the deaf child, who 
finds tha\ much of this zeal on 
the part of the teacher cannot 
be matched with actual results 
and on the other Hand it ratses 
false hopes in the parents that 
their deaf child *can acquire 
near-perfect speech power at 
least. : 

Furthermore, a deaf person 
ean continue to improve in 
speech after school days. Most 
do. If deatness is the only hand- 
leap, understandable speech for 
every deaf chitd can and should 
be one of the ultimate alms in 
education. 

‘Will My Deaf Child Learn To 

Read Lips? : 

The second question is the 
more pertinent, Lipreading has 
been called “educated guess- 


_ work”, Some persons guess better 


than others. The forward child 
has an advantage over the shy 
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type of child because a speech 
reader faces.many embarrassing 
situations. A cigarette ad once 
very common was, “Be nonchal- 
lant--smoke a—” That just 
meant that when lfe becomes 
difficult, it is better to calm 
down . and not get excited. The 
speech reader has to be non- 
chalant at ali times. He miust al- 
ways be on the alert for key 
‘words. If the key word is ont 
ike “mother”, ‘“fath or; 
“beautiful”, it is easy to,read on) 
the ps because these words are 
“outside” words. The lips move 
when they are spoken. They are 
easy to see, If the word is 
“uncle”, or “dinner”, It is im- 
possible to read the word on the 
lips separately. The other words 
In the sentence must give the 
fdea, because none of these 
words require noticeable lp 
movement. 

‘A few children become_ex- 
cellent lip readers, Some become 
good Up readers, but many 
children do very poorly with lip- 
reading outside the classroom 
when conversing with those who 
do not know the deaf. Totally 
different dimMculties in speech- 
reading present themselves in 
the classroom, on the play- 
ground, in the lecture hall and 
in social gathering. When. the 
stage is set, the light ts right, 
and the speaker chooses , the 
known words wisely, fairly ac- 
curate speechreading is possible. 
‘Under everyday ‘conditions, 
however, ‘on the playground, in 
the lecture hall. and in socials 
such preparations are rarely 
made and results are not as 
satisfactory. The understanding. 
parent will realize this. It is most 
important that all children be 
given opportunity to learn to be- 
lcome good speechreaders. 
'To What Publications Should I 
Subscribe? 

Parent are strongly urged to 
subscribe to the American An- 
nals of the Deaf. This journal 1s 
published five times a year. The 
January. issue each year is a 
complete directory of all work 
that has been done for the deat 
in America during that year. No 
parent should be without this 
information. The office of pub- 
Hcation 1s Gallaudet College, 
Washington 2, D. A 

Also, parents should subscribe 
to the Volta Review, 1537 35th 
Street, N.W:, Washington 7, D.C. 
"This pertodical comes out mon- 
thly and is filled with worth- 
while reading material for par- 
ents of deaf children. 

As you become experienced 
parents of your child, other aids 
will be made known to you. The 
important consideration is: Be 
Interested always. There is much 
yet to be learned about the ed- 
ucation of the deaf. 


Will My Deaf Child Learn To 
Use The Language Of Signs And 
To Spell Words On His Fingers? 

This is 2 most important ques 
tions for most parents. Yet most 
deaf children, when they are 
brought to the school for an In- 
terview, use a crude language of 
signs of their own. In many in- 
stances the parents do also. This 
is done because the child cannot 
hear and therefore has not 
learned to speak and to read the 


Ups. 
It is important for parents to 


realize that the deaf child of 
four, five, or six, bas.just as 
many urges to express himself) 
as his hearing fellows have, He 
can be taught to suppress these 
urges. Psychiatrists would hes- 
titate to suggest such suppress- 
jon, however. A four-year . old 
deaf child with a natural bent 
for learning speech and speech- 
reading and acquiring language 
undersfanding will have s voca- 
ulary of less than 300 words 
latter a year’s class room work. 
Can we expect him to use glibly 
these comparatively few words 
in lively conversation with the 
hearing children who have ten 
times that many words in their 
vocabularies? If he cannot be 
expected to do this, what do we 
expect him to do.when he wants 
to express an idea to a play- 
mate? Is a sign so objectionable 
if)tt can give release to an emo- 
tion, a desire, or an idea? It 
would scarcely seem 80. 


‘That ts why some schools, us- 
ually the residential schools do 
not make more of a determined 
effort to regiment children on 
the playground and in the dor- 
mitories. There is enough of this 
regimentation in, the classroom 
where it is necessary. The day 
schools or day classes claim that 
such situations do not exist in 
their units because when clasacs 
are over the children go home. 
‘This is not a solution of the sit- 
uation. It is an evasion of the 
responsibility, because the par- 
ents cannot be expected to exert 
the same classroom regimenta- 
tion after school hours that 
thelr children have been sub- 


they are in school. Actually, 
these day .class deat children 
have a language of signs all 
thelr own. One has but to see 
them at play to realize the truth 
of this statement. 

‘The situation, therefore, bolls 
down to this conclusion: The 
residential school children get 
Just as-fine speech and speech- 
reading training during school 
hours, but are free to express 
themselves as normal deaf 
children will outside of school 
hours. Acoustic training 1s also 
available in these schools. Day 
class deaf children differ only 
in that they may use the lang- 
uage of signs less because they 
do not remain at the school but 
go to thetr homes where parents 
may take the time to continue 
classroom discipline in speech 
and speechreading but usually 
do not. 

Finger spelling 1s simply writ- 
ing in the alr. Each letter has 
a finger position. Words and 
language are spelled out in the 
order in which they are spoken. 

Parents have a difficult time 
with this problem in the early 
years of the child's life, but usu- 
ally they see the situation as it 
really exists after the child has 
been in school for a period of 
time. It isn’t the major problem 
so often described by some. The 
important considerations are 
these: A mastery of the English 
language, and the opportunity 
for ordinary emotional release 
which {s a basic factor in per- 
sonality development, These are 
vital considerations, remember- 


ing that we are dealing with 
children. — Deaf Oklahoman 


ected to during the class hours are 


Agriculture and Mechanics 

Every manufacturer -strives 
eagerly to bring out a bigger and 
better model each year, While 
there have been few changes in 
the physical aspects of our shop 
in recent years there has been & 
very definite metamorphosis in 
jour course of study in the past 
decade, Such subjects as rope 
splicing, halter making and bar- 
ness sewing have been replaced 
py what we feel are the more 
‘valuable and certainly more ap- 
plicable trades of welding snd 
sheet metal working. © 


‘The methods of instruction 
too, we hope, have kept pace. 
‘Whereas our original schedule 
dedicated certain months to 
different subjects, isolating tool 
sharpening, tap and dle work 
ete, we have evolved what we 
feel is a better practice. While 
the project method has long 
been practised in Individual tra- 
des with great success we are at- 
tempting in our “general” shop 
to co-relate several subjects. We 
pow using larger projects 
which involve a considerable 
variety of dilfferent tasks. Here 
‘@ pupil 1s best able to make use 
lof and develop his organizing ab- 
ility and initiative, He uses a 
much greater variety of equip- 
ment in different situations. No 
one particular set of tools 1s in 
exclusive use for long periods 
and the resultant products are 
not only things of beauty, but 
latso are of value and utility. 
‘Too often we feel pupils do pure- 
ly “drill work” in shops remin- 
iscent of “busy work" in schools. 
Often it is meaningless and 
‘uninteresting to the boy and 
of no final value when com- 
pleted. 


‘To quote an example of our 
present method we could take 
the seven new work benches in 
different stages made for our 
proposed new shop, They invol- 
ved proper methods of sharpen- 
ing necessary tools, of hacksaw- 
ing angle iron, precision 
measuring of some forty holes, 
punching and drilling of these, 
lusing three sizes of drills; 
cutting of angle braces using 
combination mitre square, 
and arc welding a total 
of 112 inches per bench. Then 
the steel tops were reclaimed 
from the plstol range and cut by 
oxy-acetylene following which 
the heavy, steel was drilled and 
la thread Yapped in the holes. 
‘The use of emery cloth, proper 
fites, priming the metal and 
eventual finish painting gave 
the lad a completed project 
worth while, useful and viewed 
with pride. 


; ’ (Continued on Page 7) 


* blew out the candles, The boys 


* wes very happy. 


Preparatory OI C 
(hrs, Donoghue's Class) 
Nancy Van Luven's Birthday 
T was ten years old Feb. 8. J 


cake, 

cakes, grapes, candies, ice-cream 

and Jemon freshie at the party. 
T had ten candles on the cake. 

‘Three teachers came to see my! 

party. They spanked me.I 


and girls clapped. 

—Naney Van Luven 
Preparatory 1A Jr. 
(iss 8, Evans! Class) 

‘This Thuraday we are going to 
have a Bt Valentine's Day party. 
‘The children are busy cutting 
out hearts and cuplds to decor- 
ate our classroom. We are also! 
going to make # valentine mail 


thelr valentines. On, February 
24th the children will take turns 
being postman, * 

‘Yesterday Teddy Saulter went 
for a drive with his family. Paul 
Durand has a big cat balloon 
which his mummy and daddy 
bought him when he went home 


alck but she is better now and 
the children are glad to have her 
with them again, Fred Singleton 
got a nice box of fruit from his 
father to-day. This morning 
Peter Sicole and David Carson 
made a garage of blocks for 
thelr toy cars. Jeremy Joyce 
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happy. We write, we colour, welour new Queen, Her name is 


draw, we dance, we 
talk, we sing. 


Preparatory 11 A 
(Miss Dillon’a Class) 


walk, we/Queen Elizabeth II. 


Margaret Schneller 

February 12 
Last Friday afternoon our 
class made very pretty valen- 


Wayne pulled two teeth. Fri-|tines for our mothers and fath- 


day we ut out valentines. 


ers, I got a valentine book from 


—Peter Morden |home, We are making many va- 
To-day is Monday. It is|Jentines for our friends. We have 


‘cloudy. —Loulse 


T received a box. 


Harley |® valentine box. 
Mary is sick. Gail skated, June 
went home, —Jacqueline Houne 
To-day 1s Monday. I skated. 


Murray Brolley 
January 4 

Last Friday afternoon we 

made candy boxes for Zennie's 


Margaret Jane Gregg |Dirthday party. Saturday after- 


I pulled two teeth. I received a 


valentine book. 


—Wayne Brady 


noon I had a shower bath. 
Robert: Lazore 
One day Miss Nichol went 
down town after school, She 


It stiowed. June went home.|pought a swan. Some very pretty 


Gall fell. —Patsy 


ed, I received a box. 


—Gail Williamson 
» The big girls and boys skated. 


Friday I had a haircut. 


‘Trask | flowers are on it. It cost one do- 
‘Anne pulled two teeth. I dkat- lar and thirty-fve.cents. It 1s) 


‘on Miss Nichol’s desk. We like it. 
Ruth Massicotte 

February 12 
Last Friday after school my 


—Gwenda Andison |mother took me down town. She 


june 


bought skates, tape for my hoc- 
box where the children esn post | ,7 went home. I gots new blue 


key stick and a comb for me. I 


‘Wayne pulled two teeth, Ihad/with mother. I came back to 


a haircut. It snowed. 


—Carole Hale 
I played in the residence. 


Peggy came to 


school, 
—Michael De La Franter 
| I pulled two teeth. I received a 
for the weekend. Nancy Yull was box. sin} ‘Tyo 


Prepartory 3B 
(Miss Nichol's Class) 


Preparatory I B 
(Miss Bennett's Class) 
Friday afternoon we made 
valentine flowers,. Elaine La- 
Belle had # hatr-cut. 
Saturday it snowed. The big 


boys shovelled snow. They 


My brother, Ross had an oper-|skated. Saturday night the girls 


ation in the Lindsay Hospital. 


was sorry. I sent Ross a Get- 
Well card. This morning I got a 


Tland boys saw some movies, 
Sunday morning we came to 


drew a picture of a horse on|letter from mother. She told me church, 


the blackboard for us. Friday 

afternoon, Freddie Gwalter went 

home with his sister Mary. 

Preparatory IA Sr. 

(Miss Helen M. Keeler’s Class) 
Susan Cooper gets many lett- 

ers from home. Susan 1s always 

happy*when she gets a letter, | 


'Ross came home from the hosp- 


ital. I am glad. 


—Beverly Clayton 


This morning we came to 
school. The dentist pulled Doro- 
thy Cook's tooth..Richard Moy- 


I got a letter from mother. She|naham got a valentine book 
told me she caught three mice./from his father. Rhyllis Toole 
She caught her finger in the,got a letter and some valentines 
trap. Johnnie laughed. He sald,‘from her mother. Linda Miller 


“Mother 1s a big mouse.” 


. -—Lucy Kasm Geraldine 


|got a letter trom her mother. 
Emery and Mary 


t Humm:1 have yalentine books. 
Bobbie Ferguson got a box' I got a letter from mother. She! i 

‘ ry told me perhaps father will buy |Danny Bisson and David Meany 
grandmother. Bobble counted! new car. Perhaps mother, fat-|52¥ & cat sleeping. Peter Grint 


‘with 23 little bars in it from her 


the bars, | 
Bruce Fisher's uncle came to| 
see him. Bruce had a ride in the! 
big truck, 
Ruth Guy went home to see 
her mother, father and baby als- 
ter, 


Raymonde Le Brun has brown 
eyes and brown hair. Her sister 
Denise has brown eyes apd 
brown hair. 

Gloria May got a valentine 
from her cousin Denny. Gloria 


Norene Mitchell had a birth- 
day party Thursday, Feb. 7. She 
thad seven candles on her birth- 
day cake. We spanked her. We 
Uke birthday partles. 

Margaret Morgan's mother 
and father came to see her. 
Margaret was very: happy. They 
gave her a box of candy. 

Brian Rooker gets many post 
cards from home, He likes the 
postcards. 


Verna Howe’ got a box from 


! 


her mother. Verna was very Sorry. 


her and Marlene will come to see 


me at Easter. I hope 50, 


played with a gun. 
Thursday will be Valentine 


—Melvin Lapinsky Day. We shall have a party. 


One Sunday afternoon my 


mother and father came to set 


Donna Mosher’s birthday will 
e [be on Feb, 19, She will be nine 


me. I was happy. They gave me Years old. 


apples, bananas, grapes, candies 
maple buds and peanuts. I 


thanked them. 


—Zennle Stus 


My News 

Fridey afternoon I skated and 
shovelled snow. 

Saturday morning 1 skated 


My daddy went to Montreal/and shovelled snow. I played 
and Quebec. He sent me a card‘with a toboggan. Austin and I 
from Montreal. A mountie was|played cards. Saturday after- 


on it, He sent mea card from 


noon I played hockey. I played 


Quebec. Daddy's hotel was on it.jand shovelled snow. Saturday 


—Douglas Mc Conachie 


Yesterday morning I came to 


Don sent me a tle, I liked it, 1/nlght I saw some movies. 


got a letter from mother. She 


‘Sunday school. I went to church. 


told me our ‘horse, Silver, died, | Yesterday afternoon I had white 


Tam sorry. 


I got a letter from mother and 
Dixie. Mother told me we have a 


—Jimmie Hawkins | {ce cream. I skated with Lucy. 


Last night I saw some movies. 
‘This morning I came to school 


new farm. My family will move ‘It snowed, The sun ts shining. 


to our new home on March 1. 


—James Labadie 


—Tommy Walch — 
February 12 Preparatory II C 
Last Wednesday morning King! _ (Miss Z. A. Moher’s Class) 


George VI did We are very ¢ 
Now Princess Elizabeth is 1952. Ronnle got a letter from 


To-day is Monday February 11, 


went home to Trenton in the bus 
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Uncle Fred. He got four balloons 
land a valentine, 

Connie got a letter trom 
Grandma, She got three big 
balloons, valentines and many 
candies, . 

Ruth got a box from“mother. 
She got many valentines, a bar 
and a mint pattie. 

Bonita got a book of valen- 
tines from mother. 

Barry's mother sent chocolate 
fudge last week, The boys and 
girls Uked it. 

Rudolfs had a birthday party. 
‘He was nine on January 30. 

Herbert's mother and daddy 
send the Star Weekly every 
week. We like it. 

Melville's mother sent a cap 
gun and caps, The boys liked it, 

‘Murray, Violet and Miss Moher 
made a red and white valentine 
box. We shall have a valentine 
party on Thursday. 


Preparatory It D 
(Mrs. Cameron's Class): 

My News Feb. 6, 1952 
The King died. We are sorry. 
Many, many people are sorry. 
Four boys raised the flag half~ 
mast. We watched the boys. We 
saluted the flag. Princess Eliza~ 
beth is now Queen Elizabeth. We 
sang, “God save our Queen.” We 
Jove Queen Elizabeth. We saw 
(Queen Elizabeth and Prince 

Phillip in Belleville, 

—Diane Lew 


My Birthday 
Thad a birthday January 13. 1 
had a party January 14, I am 
eleven years old. Mrs. Cameron 
spanked me eleven times, She 
‘sald, “Happy birthday.” I sald, 


Sunday School, We went to)"Thank you.” Many girls and 


boys came to my party. The} 
sang, “Happy birthday to you.’ 
The birthday cake was white 
and pink. Eleven candles were 
fon the cake. We ate cookies. 
ice-cream, birthday cake, cand- 
fes and apples. We drank cherry 
Juice, I Uked my party, 


Winter on the Farm 

Jerry and Joan lived on a 
}farm. They went for a walk in 
the woods, They saw rabbit 
tracks in the snow. After a while 
they saw a rabbit. The rabbit 
ran very’ fast. In a Uttle while 
they saw a fox. The fox hada 
long tall. He was afraid. He ran 
very fast. Jerry saw a pretty 
fawn. The fawn was afraid too. 
'He jumped and ran away. 

j —Wayne Goodchild. 


Winter on the Farm 

Jerry and Joan lived on a 
farm. They walked in the woods. 
‘They found a Christmas tree. 
‘Jerry cut tt, He put it on a 
{sleigh. He tled it on a sleigh, He 
pulled it home. He watered the 
cows, He fed the horses. Jerry's 
father fed the cows. Jerry shov- 
elled snow. Joan fed the birds. 
A big white cat slept in the barn. 
Jerry and Joan liked the farm. 
Joan Mianoway 


Spotty 
Spotty is a Uttle fawn, His 


'home is in the forest, He has a 


short tall. He has big ears and 

his legs are long. His eyes are 

black, He has many white spots. 
(Continued on Page 6) 


—Janette Morgan. , 
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? MOURNING FOR KING 
_ + GEORGE VI 

When the death of King 
Gtorge VI was announced, the 
was lowered to half- 
mast where it remained until 
the day of the accession to the 


sion the flag was 
staff by four students, 
son, James Baskerville, 
1 ‘Knoch in the 


Queen. 

Later the flag was again low- 
ered to half mast where it re- 
mained until after the King’s 
funeral, 

‘When the memorial service 
was held on Friday morning, 
February 15th. Messrs A. Gord- 
on and F. P. Cunningham assist-| 
ed. the Superintendent, in the; 
service with Mrs. M. L. Qhinn at 
the plano, Joan Laidlaw, a sen- 
for pupil read the 23rd Psalm. 


tomb of kings. 
, In a service of mediaeval 
splendor, surrounded by those 
he loved, the chiefs of'many 
countries, the humble and ex- 
alted of his own. estate, the 
“Good King” who did not want 
to rule, was gently laid to rest 
amid a universal hush and gen- 
eral mourning. 

‘Throughout the simple but 
moving Church of England bur-! 
Jal service which lasted 28 min- 
_ utes, the Queen, Quéen Mother, 

Princess Margaret and Princess 

Royal, stood at the head of the} 

plain oak coffin. : 


Born Wecember 14, 1805. 


DEATH OF KING GEORGE vw 
1937-1952 


In the early hours of Wednes- 
King George 


at Sandringham, . 
King’s death.occurred just a it~ 
tle more than four months after 
‘an operation for the removal of 
a growth in his right lung. His 
recovery seemed * and 
only recently he had been seen 
publicly at the theatre and at 
the airport when he bade good- 
by to his daughter, the new 
Queen. when she set out with 
Prince Philip, her husband, on & 
journey that was to take her to 
East Africa, Australia and New 


his wife, 
Queen Elizabeth endeared 
themselves 
their bravery and devotion. 

All over Britain. and the other 
countries of the Commonwealth 
the people said “He was a good 
man.” The King and Queen, with 
their two daughters Elizabeth 
and Margaret had won the 
jearts of Britain by their stead- | 
fast refusal to seek safety 
abroad during the Secorid World 
War. 

‘They travelled extensively and 


‘The scene in the choir was an, 
impressive one, Concealed Nehts 


(Continued on column four) 


met citizens of the Common- 
wealth at first hand. In 1939, 
the King and Queen toured 
Canada and won the acclaim of 


S 


King George Ol: 


Pied Februacp 6, 1952. 


people. with their charm. At 
Belleville, 20,000 met the Royal 
train as the King and Queen 
made a brief appearance during 
a ten minute stop. The pupils of 
the OS.D. were at the station 
and stood directly opposite the 
King and Queen os the train 
stopped. 


DAY: OF MOURNING 

‘The day of the King’s funeral 
on Friday, February 15th. was 
declared a day of mourning for 
ail Canadians by Prime Minister?| 
St. Laurent. The Memorial ser- 
vices were held in Ottawa and 
in other muncipalities through- 
out the nation. 
‘At the, Ontario School for the 
Deaf classes were dismissed for 
the day. At 9.30 the following 
memorial service was held in 
‘the school auditorium. 


‘Hymn—Q God Our Help In Ages 


Sentences from the Scripture 
‘The Lord's Prayer 


De Profundis (Psalm 130) 
‘Hymn—Abide With Me 
Two Minutes Silence 

God Save The Queen 


from’ the crimson cushion and 
it on the head of the 
casket. / 

"Then “as the Archbishop of 


|Canterbuty pronotnced the 


committal and the coffin des~ 
cended, the Queen sprinkled 
some earth from a gilt bowl 
handed to her-by an official of 
the household. 

‘The Queen Mother stepped 
close to the Queen as the solemn 
notes of the dead march faded 


away. 

‘As the Queen - Mother -and 
other members of the royal fam- 
fly pasged- from the chapel they 
bowed in final tribute as they 
filed past the coffin. . 

‘At a signal, the sepuichral slab 
bearing"the King’s coffin wasset 
in motion. Slowly, amid a polg- 
nant stillness, it sank from view 
to rest momentarily: in the 
underground crypt. Thus the 
service ended. 

For this reporter, privileged to 
be the only Canadian newspaper 
representative in: the chapel, it 
was an unique experience, mov- 
ing yet majestic, a moment in 
history—a Unk in-the long 
story of-monarchical institution 
which endures though thelr out- 
\ward mortal symbols change. 

Quietly the chapel emptied of 
its more than 1,000 mourners as 
they filed past a profusion of 
floral tributes from all parts of” 
the world. Outside, on the great 
Norman keep of Windsor Castle, 
flew the ceremonial standard, 
‘Britain's largest official flag, re- 
‘minding the people that the 
King, who may be the lastof 
the Windsor dynasty, had come 
home for the last time. 

—Ontario-Intelligencer 


‘Ometal Call for the Twenty- 
fourth Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the 
Deaf 


To the Members of the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deat: 

‘The twenty-fourth regular 
meeting of the members of the 
Conference of Ametican 
for the Deat will be held at the 
Arkansas School for the Deaf, 
Little Rock, April 21-25, 1952, 
for the purpose of conducting 
the necessary business of the 
Conference, including reports 


of officers and chairmen of 
standing committees, the, elec- 
tion of two members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and such 
other business as may properly 
come before the meeting. 
Howard M. Quigley, President 
Richard G. Brill, Secretary 


ed herself in'a message to Par- 
ament: to follow the example 
of . “selfiess dedication”. set by 
her father. . 

Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill brought the message 
tothe House of Commons to be 
read by+the Speaker, William 
Morrison. 

“Y know the House of Com- 
mons ‘mourns with me the un: 
timely death of my dear father 
(the message said. 

“In spite of failing health be 
upheld to the end the ideal to 
which he pledged himself of 
\gervice to his peoples and the 
ipreservation of constitutional 
‘government. 

“He has set before me an ex- 
lample of selfless dedication 


‘help faithfully to follow.” 

‘Aq similar message was read 
\sn the House of Lords. 

| Churentil then moved an ad- 
dress be presented to the Queen, 


‘of the House, 

‘The motion assured the Queen 
ithat the late King's “Inspiring 
devotion and service to his 
jpeoples and his inspiring ex- 
ample in the time of their great- 
est peril” would always be held 
in affection and grateful rem- 


ywhich I am resolved with God’s| 


seonveying the deep sympathly 
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INTERMEDIATE BIRTHDAY 
ASSEMBLY 

‘On. Wednesday, February 6, 
all the classes of Intermediate 
school, with their teachers, came 
to the assembly room to help the 
following girls and boys cele- 
brate thelr birthdays: Kenneth 
Yates, Mary White, Eleanor 
‘Tackynk, BYron Parltament, 
Susan Payne, Eugene Hales, 
Robert Stewart, Simone Olivier, 
John Kreel, Harry Bell, Barbara 
Young, Shirley Elliott, Robert 
;Hillman, Stephen Reeve, Eugene 
Leblane and Leslie Brown. 

‘Mr. Morrison congratulated 
ithe pupils and we sang “Happy 
| Birthday” to them. ‘Then 3A pro- 
vided the entertainment by do- 
ing a six act play entitled “Joan, 
of Arc.” The girls and boys in 3A 


| wrote the play and decided upon, 
|the cast. Lyla Garnett was pick- 
ed to play Joan. Alan Ogawa was 
chosen to be her father, Donna 
Roult and Lillian Kluba played 
the part of a Lady and a Lord. 
Marlene Cauldwell and David 
Legue were very stately as the 
Queen and King, while Marilyn 
Lawrence was a very strict judge. 
Harold Bradley was a French 
iCaptain while Doune Clary and 
Betty Williams were his soldiers, 
Daine Warlow and NancysMoon 
acted as English soldiers. 


At the close, the girls and boys 
were invited to a birthday lun- 
Church] also moved that! "non in Miss Daly's room. 

messages of condolence be sent Les 
to the Queen Mother and Queen ref bss . 

Bb ‘Almighty God to call to Bis Cirgichul, whose apen of, pub: cree aronrs 

ELIZABETH LAIMED anty : urchill, w = (Miss I. Gibson) 
ee e mercy ' our late Sovereign Lord lic life now extends to six relgos,| The girls at 0.8.D. are right in 
Upon the death of King } MMe George the Sixth of bless- |from Victoria to Eitzabeth, S04) tne middle of w busy basketball 
George VI_on February. 6th. ed and glorious memory by \the dead Soran Reta beth /geason at the present time, They 
Seores. Ellzabeth Alexandra | Whose decease the Crown of |disappoin t total victory jhave been practicing regularly. 
Mary, his elder daughter, au- Great Britain, Ireland and all in war has not broug! t rellefland are shaping up into two 
Mary, ie eieccame “queen of | obbera of His late ‘Majesty's Do- !from international anxieties. [nne teams...The senior team 
ora ad Hingdom and the | minions ts solely and rightfully | “1¢ only nations could let each |consists of; Lula Cayer(c), Alma 
te ong Dominions at the age | come to the | AEH and Mighty other alone." Churchill sald. If{ Allin, Elaine Garnett, ‘Dorothy 
or 35. Princess Elizabeth Alexandra this happened, he sald, the world | McArthur, Josephine Lazaravich, 
Por fret time tn British Mary, now know ye that I, 'would see an era of lasting|Emily Manoryk, Lillian ‘McOr- 
we the firs . yaa tae the sald Right Honorable Thi- ‘peace and prosperity and eul-/mond, Joan Thaw and Iona Muir, 
bain niynges eet ne mone Rinfret, Administrator ture, ‘while the Junior team have the 
bron in the'empire at the of, Canada os Bforesald, assisted | “vazay the accession of our|following players: Mary Chong 
nent Of access oO en |e nee al ae Council ' young Queen be the signal for|(e), Doreen Brown, Myrtle Fett, 
naa, EE Ee ee for Canada do now hereby with Yich an age,” Churchill sald, [Sarah Brant, Verna Martin, 


Kenya at the time of her | one voice and consent of ton- f 
Kenya ot scnthere they were /0ne “OCG “Heart publish ana | Everyone, in, the | Boos ot|Jeannette Mascl, Mary O'Neill 


Lillian Kluba, Christina Bennett, 
to nave boarded the liner Gothtc | Frociaim that the High and Commons chamber was in black, | Lilian Kuba: Christ ee oon 
the following day to sail for | xignty Princess Elizabeth Alex- —London, Feb, 11 ams, D 


—E— 
= y 


Queen Elizateth H and Duke of Edinburgh 


-fembrance by them. 


and Eunice Richardson. 

Ceylon, Australia and New Zea- | andra Mary 1s now by the denth —_——— Up to the present time the 
Jand on a five months cefemon- } of our late Sovereign of happy SENIOR BIRTHDAY senior team. has ‘played three 
ial tour, On recelving the news | and glorious memory become ASSEMBLY 


games with the follows suc- 
to the ‘King’s death, the Royal | our.only lawful and Righttul| On Wednesday, February 6, |cesses; se dans 


Couple returned to England by | riege Lady Elizabeth the Second the teachers and pupils of the campbellford 20 vs OSD. 47 
plane. by the Grace of God, of Britain, Senior school came to the as~\atbert College 9 vs OSD. 16 
Before Princess Elizabeth had | ireland and the British Domin- jzemLly room and gave birthday |arenton 12, vs | OSD. 46 
arrived in England, The Privy | tons Beyond the Seas Queen, De- |greei'ngs to the following PU-| one junior team has. played 
Counell, constitutional advisers } fender of the Fulth, Supreme |pjis: Robert Ebersole, Jeanne, |1.¢ towlowing schools: 
to British Monarchs had form- | Liege Lady in and over Canada, |Loshuk, Josephine Lazaravick, |caronettord 14 ¥: Ss OSD. 52 
ally accepted Elizabeth II as|to whom we acknowledge all|Ros:mary Burnadz, Warren |atgn a7 vs OSD. 20 
Queen of Great Britain, She be- | faith and constant obedience | Thompsor Julla Madach, Burt\ tei ton a4 vs | OSD. 30 
comes Britain’s first ruling | with all hearty and humble af- Fostcr, Michael Martin, Joan| penton 95 vs OSD. 26 
Queen since Queen Victoria died | fection, beseeching God by | Thar", Doreen Brown, Margaret| "Toe ast three junior games 
in 1901. noni all kings and queens do|Krkness, LeRoy McGregor. |wore very evenly matched, and 
‘in Ottawa on February 6th | reign to bless the Royal Princess Margaret Horne, Irvin Hayes. the ogp, girls were a credit to 
the following proclamation was | Elizabeth the Second with long and Tommy Waller. the eetioc!. 
issued. and happy years to relgn over | mr. Morrison "congratulated 


peewee us. : cath pul and tg ne sel panama < 
Given under my hand and seal |joined in singing “Happy = 1N ~ 
PROCLAMATION =) gt arms at Ottawa, this sixth jday to You." Nisley ool Flay & 
Canada’s proclamation ‘of | Gay of February, in the year of | Tho puplls of 3A Intermediate |\ wA“eei4% aN 
Queen Elizabeth I as the new | our Lord one thousand nine [provided entertainment by Pet) Af; Jaddin’s Lamp * 
Queen Sungued by Chief Just- | hundred and Mfty-two, and in |f eee nar play entit-|\ ps 
ice Thibaudeau Rinfret, Admin- | tne first year of Her Majesty's |1ed “Joan of Are.” The entine|S mementos & 
istrator of the Government: reign. —Ottawa, Feb. 6. least was heartily applauded for N SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 3 
‘To all to whom these presents ———— their very good aoking. 4 N 
shall come, SELFLESS SERVICE, ‘The girls and boys later atten~ N Apnl 25,26and 28th N 
Greeting: ° ELIZABETH'S VOW Jded a birthday luncheon in Miss |< 8.15 PM. N 
Whereas it hath pleased! Queen Elizabeth today pledg- “Daly's room. MAMMA MAE. 


“~~ © 
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JUNIOR SCHOOL My News My News , BOYS’ SPORTS. a 
(Continued from Page 3) On Jan. 29th after school February 5th, 1952, after (by E. Vader) 


x{ on 
didn’t play outside ‘because it}achool I did not play outdoors. |Basketball 
He ate grass, leaves and SOMS)was very cold. es wrederick {Donald E, David M., Donald R., We have entered a Junior Bas- 


batr. Carol, | Eugene F. David H. snd * play” secant team in the COSBA. 
as 10) 


i 
i 
i 
i 


Spotty be 
Spotty Is a little fawn. He Lives 
tn the woods.'He ran and {ump- went to bed. I ‘inst |B Autrey etted. | onsite 


“ed through the tees. He Dee mother brought skates for me. Eugene F, David H. and David | captain, David Elliot, Joe Wileon, 


r aad my prayers and I went ‘Munroe, ‘Renout, 
, He was afraic.. He ran My News by Ghatles aoe ont Dona Pee. 
away. The skunk was black saturday morning, January 26,| Last Wednesday King George lterson, Burton Foster, Kenneth 
Sve. "He met a calf. The calf|y ‘Mrs. Frederick’s|VI dled. Beatson, Glen Skinkle, Billy 
Gia not ike Bpotty. He chased /gins’ beds, after breaktast MAC: Se | Wllks, Billy Hemphill. 
Spotty away. Spotty ran HOME| iene washed my hair. T looked at MyNews | De Rose_-Score! 
Spotty wher. Andrew Dube.|eignt comic books. Marlene got) OR Here, Sth afte ae rt Rela Timer. 5 
My News - eight comic pose Mother, Ghe| Kenneth, Stephen, Brvad and * I ‘ ' 


Brel Besned each other. -Herbert,| Other schools in our league ove 
by. rater Bee gone to Brits beet? Boat n'a legs are |Bruce W. and I played hide and Picton Collegiate Inst., Welling- 
Columbia. ene rocks. He better. wan't play outaide because (seek. Harry W.. James, Kenneth |ton Consoldated and Trenton 

» Ter ae a letter. He told me be |‘ rained, I wrote numbers on & ‘and I played a game. James told |High School. 
wrote mem betoyaters. He fried| Peper: Beane er. 1 riaple me to fight for fun. Ms oa (uoctey 
them for his supper. He sent me sugar. I thanked her. I wrote on btey tc mo cae ioral ‘During January the weather 
them for ns aae box. 1 found|®, PAPeE abeat Queen. Elisabeth | er Andrey, Cute ny went 10] (oe making ice was perfect. Near 
two oysters in their shells. Mrs. Ti and Prince Philip. After sap-|> 0 play © the end of the month the ice was 
fwo oysters Mined the shells T|pet we saw movies about The |PCA. a. {in excetent condition, the main 
showed the girls and boys the Bowery Boys. I went to bed. 1}, .9 bere Leesomry atlreason for this was the ‘long 
oyiters. rls and brvaking, (dreamed. about my cousin in [9.30 0) ya put the {188 hours of work spent by the sen- 
yaters. Germany. Geraldine O'Dell) St half-mast because King ior boys flooding it. 

‘The Movies George dead 

we saw eggs.in a nest, The My News ead race Rynon|, Along came the mild, weather 


around the first of February 
eggs broke. The baby chicka] Friday after school Gordon, My News and away went our ice. At the 


came out of the eggs. Mother George and I played house.| 6, rebruary 6th I did not play present time our ice is very poor. 
hen sat on the baby ences, 7 sae fig at We saw the boYA| outside, I looked at comle books) We mare formed Junior and 


‘and funny papers. I drew a Intermediate hockey teams. The 
Leo cetapr sta and 1/?rty and » car on the black-|Junior teams have played only 1 
5 Hoare. T looked at comle books |game in thelr schedule while the 
‘After supper we went to bed.lagain. After supper I drew.on Intermediates have played 6 

1 dreamed about Mother Goose.|the blackboard again. We went /games. 
—Curtis Merryless ito bed. “The teams and schedules are 

My News Rarer iy enoraing ht [ss follows: 

Sunday morning I got up and fag at peer boys ee King 1, Red Wings: Robert Reid— 


Captain, Glen Skinkle, Russell 
George VI was dead. ‘Koskowski, Donald Sattler, Ger- 


~Peter 
Peter is a.dog. He saw & por- 
cupine in the woods. He found a 
hornet's nest. He barked. A bor- 
net bit Peter's tall, Peter chased 
seven baby barr a Dew in 
the water. —Low F 
‘The Movies After dinner T played outside. tarry Jackeman |aid Griffore, David Leue, N 
‘We saw some very small pup- My News man Ruttan and “Tommy Dal- 
pies. They could not walk. They Wayne, Jackie and I played tag.| On February Sth after schoot | #!re- 
pies. Munny, They were black |JUne eed Takated ana we swung lI went to the residence. I read|2. Bruins: Murray Brown—Cap- 
and white. After a few days they ‘around. I fell once. Miss Em- a story book ‘about the robbers|tain, Kenneth Searson, Harold 
fan and played. They hid under | mors, told me to wash my hands| who stole some money from the Bradley, George Geffory, Jarvis 
TaD. an Pe laughed ab them. We|hnd face. Aer Sobper Wwe 50 pank. I threw that story book|Carey, John Fossum, Allan Dale 
liked them very much. ‘a movie about India. away because 1 didn’t lke it, I}and Raymond Panke. 
—Biille Kulp. Sonn Wright|played with a toy car. After Sup-13, maple Leafs: Harry Bell— 
Ns peter per I played for awhile. Then I|Captain, Robert Hillman, Grant 


. My News went to bed. I sald ayers. 
Peter ts a Uttle dog. He went] On February Sth, 1952 after|I didn't dream. my prayers: Drury, Teddy Boye, Anas 
in the woods, He saw & mother 


: t, Glen Hagedorn, Paul 
school ‘I was sad because Miss| Last Wednesday morning I eininee . 
tear and two baby bears. Mother |Rush was sick. I did not play’ anna pecause King George VI|¢ meg, gad Jen ee 

bear climbed a tree. Peter play- 


ed with a baby beat. Peter and 
the baby bear*were friends. 
—tLynn Jarvis. 
x Peter 
A dog's name is Peter. He went 
«._ to the woods with some people. 
‘They found a wildcat. The wild- 
cat was cross, Peter saw 8 chip- 
munk, He saw a badger in a hole. 
He saw-an armadillo. The arm- 
adillo walked very slowly. Peter 
parked at two baby owls. The 
owls were not afraid. 
. —Avril O'Hagen. 


4. Canadiens: Delbert Green— 
{ was disappointed. I looked at!boys put the fing at half-mast Captain, Kelth Dorschner, Billy 


cops and roubers. I looked at twoldesd. Norman Roggie|Oeewa, Cecll Martin, Edward 
Books again. sc mabley told Rosengren and Robert Stewart. 
‘us tg-wash our hands and faces Preparatory Ti Sr. ‘Team 1.—Billy O'Neil (captain), 
After supper James and I played (Mrs, Forster's Class) Herbert Alton, Lucien 4 
hospital. I went to bed. Harry Willson, Bruce Eynon, 
raat Wednesday morning King) Yesterday, after senoel, SO (rarry Jakeman, Gary Makar- 
George VI dled. We are sad, [Forster shopped for Adrian’s|torry T*5con weight, Danny 
re Sinly o'Neu [Party. She got his birthday cake.|pisson, Donald Eaale, David 
Fercost 78 cents. Before shelHor’ ponald Richardson 
My News - bought ritz biscuits and peanut |pee Grant. ane 
OnJanuary 29th, after school,|butter, grapefruit and candy. bse 

Jonn got a parcel from his mot-| This afternoon she will buy 1ce ‘Team 2—Kenneth Yates (cap- 
her. He was excited. He got three |cream and chocolate milk. tain), Austin Barron, Brian 


pee bananas, three grapefruit, a —Pauline Techirhart|Murphy, John Cyopick, Wayne 
Grate 1. bunch of grapes and a bor of| we got weighed. I welghed Goonetid, Billy Kulp, Richard 

(Miss A. Rush's Class) Jelly beans. Miss Rush bought|79 yps. I gained 2 ibs. ynahan, Larry Armes, Mur- 
My News two whistles for Norman. She ray Brolley, Barry Flatt, Doug) 


las 
paid ten cents. Miss Rush got a —Margaret DeGeer | xreconnachie, Adrian Ainsworth 
Petter from her mother. She was| Very early this morning King and David Meany. 
excited. George died. Before the King)Team 3—Bryan Meany, (cop- 
‘That night, Mrs. Boyd’s bro- [had an operation. He was a little|tain), Gordon Henshaw, Jackie 
thar tied, he was aad, We had [better, Now he $s dead. We are) Wales, Micheal Devolin, James 
supper. We had baths. We went |S°T7- Hawkins, James Labadie, Bruce 
a aper Y areamed about Wayne,| Naw Princess Elizabeth will} Williams, ‘Allan Austin, Gary 
Bening, Beth and me. I|be the new Queen. Her name|Davidson, Eugene Fowler, Tho- 
enjoyed myself. |will be Queen Elizabeth II. [mas Racine, Romeo Fournter 
—Marilyn Palmer —Gerry Bulliven ‘and Zennle Btus. ee 


S a) 


On January 22nd, Betty, Pat- 
‘nidia and I went to the dentist 
and we came back by taxi. I did 
+ not play dutside because it was 
very cold. I played in the resid- 
ence. Ruth and I drew on the 
blackboard. I played school and 
Flaine was teacher. After sup- 
per I went to bed. 
Beth Wright 
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Shop pupils Russell 
Robert Renout, 


for the school 


volving layout, bending on the 
brake, wiring the edges, rivet- 
ting and soldering were done by 
Irwin Hayes, Donald Patterson 
and Bert Foster with Jacob’ 
‘Martens our most advanced me- 
tal worker. George Metigwab 
has tapped a thread on rods for 
his atep ladder and made two 
dozen candle-holders for resi- 
dence for emergencies. Willam 
has completed his own 
4 Harold Cooper 
‘this angle iron 


wedges for our hammers. 
‘These are only examples of 
how we learn by doing projects. 
‘There !s one big problem and 
‘that 1s management. It isa diffi 
cult task to get o sufficient | 
number of suitable projects, and 
more important, to hand them 
‘out so that the pupil 1s able, by 
reconstructing past experience 
and some added new training to 
complete the work satisfactorily. 
, Beside the tnnumerable repair 
fobs coming in from the farm, 
the engineer and different resid- 


vise, Inv 
to ft individual requirements, 
ust be most careful that 
y does not get 
ord training ending up with a 
“jot of nothing.” The present 
clerical system of 
throughout the school enables 
the shops to “hold up” certain 
work until it fits into the train- 
ing programme. 3 

‘We have used some forty 
pounds of arc welding rod this 
Fall in practice sessions and on 
projects. In justification of the 
project method of teaching may 
we refer to an example of 
shident} running practice 
“pends.” So often there 1s 8 
tendency if a bead is spoiled 
half way across to elther leave It 
‘and start a new one or feeling it 
is spoiled, to apathetically finish 
out the run. However when he 
Jeans on his project, every bead 
fs a challenge, every mistake is 
meaningful and he wants to cor- 
rect It lest he spoll a ‘great deal 
of previous hard work. 

We eagerly anticipate the 
completion of our new shop 
building, Workinen have been 
remodelling a concrete block 
building used as a pistol range 
during the school’s occupancy 
by the airforce. While it will not 
answer all our problems yet 
most of our work be 
under one roof, It ts situated 
between the schoo! and 
the boys’ rink. It will allow us to 
set up several sheet metal mach- 
Ines which we are presently Un- 
able to use and to get farm 
machinery inside where we can 
work regardiess of weather. It 
wil also allow for further ex- 
pansion and for storage of our 


‘William Brig-(tently and 
Allan |hazard. 


\to return to her home 


requisitioning }°*) 


us to ar-| formation. 

effic-] I enjoyed my bol 
‘and hope you did too. I 
to know what It ts Uke 
here you teach. 
pupils 
writ 


‘range our 


We have not given up our 
work on flowers. With the com~ 
ing of Spring 
again our display of bulhs. This 

lacksmit thing about bow 


thing, 

ect {Christmas there if you find an 
we are opportunity to answer me. 
brackets and plaques e having pretty cold 
brackets and plaques, similar to|weather in Halifax. It is snow- 
the Mnoleum block at the head 
of this article, 
several of our buildini 
this will add something to our 
grounds. 

‘The success Of our methods 
‘can be judged not only by the 
enthusiasm of the boys but by 
the results, We are always pleas- 
led to hear of the success of our 


‘pale, 
ask me 
tiresome. 


‘My girl friend and I enjoyed 


9 hear of the Ty. Hodgson, [many pleasant. 29 ‘parties dur- 
eran WW, Hodgson. |ing the holidays, One day, Inst 
week friends came and took us 

—— put and we had a lovely chicken 

A peat Blind Giel's Letter * [dinner. We stayed for supper too 
Beat Blind tan deat [and came home BAPPY ‘and con- 
peePeheL who is attending the [tented ‘with the world, People 


‘are so very kind to us and we 
Jove them all very much and 1 
hope they know it too. We had 
tea one afternoon at Mrs. Shaw's 
Lovely home. You know Mrs. 
Shaw do you? 

I did not do any weaving this 
afternoon, but tomorrow at 
weaving class I hope to finish an 
apron, Ladies across the street 
fem crazy about the aprons I 
wove before the holidays and 
they want more. I hope to have 
enough made to go around So Ir 
can start weaving other things. ” 

‘My sister, who was working 
here last Summer 5 enjoying 
her work very much in BS. 
T hear from her often and she 
sent me lovely gifts. 1am hoping 
to be able:to go out there with 


School for’the Deaf at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, She became deat 
and blind at about seven years 
of age. 

Her home is in Newfoundland 
where there is no school for the 
deaf or blind. Some deaf ehild- 
ren {rom Newfoundland attend 
the School for the Deaf at Mont- 
real and others go to the Hall- 
fax School. There 15 @ large 
school for the Blind in Halifax, 
but at present some deaf blind 

are attending the Schoo! 
for the Deaf, Roberta being one 
of them. 

Last summer she was unable 
in New- 
d toy 
at the school during 


foundland and was allowe 


Widays very | ty’ 


better. 

I must turn to another letter 
now. I want to mail both in the 
mot 
writing to stick to till I got near- 
ly all of it done. I feel awfully 
guilty when I think of an unan~ 
|swered letter. 

‘With love and best wishes, 
From your little friend, 
Roberta Wadman 


——— 
INTERMEDIATE LANGUAGE 
(MRS. A. WANN: ) 
Mother and Father's Trip to 
Florida 
On Wednesday January 23 
my mother and father and my 
sister Cathern left for Florida. 
Mother told me that it was 
snowing quite hard when they 
left Grand Valley and It snowed 
all day. They drove 200 miles 
before: It stopped snowing and 
there was a Ittle snow on the 
ground the next day. The third 
day there was no more SnOW and 
at night the frogs were croak- 
Ing. The next day the flowers 
were out and the robins and 


Jother birds were singing and tt 


was quite warm. 
On Saturday they came into 


main 
July. A faithful teacher offered 
to supervise and tutor her. 

‘A summer Course for Teach- 
ers of the Deat was being held 
there at the same time and they: 
Ihad,an, opportunity of observing , 
Roberta at work - weaving and 
being given instructions by her 
teaching. (This Instruction 15; 


her when I finish school. They 
say it 1s lovely there. especially 
in the Summer, Tom hoping she 
will come home for a visit next 
Summer with my favorite uncle, 
who went with her, 

1 am growing old with years, 
but I do not feel any older or 


‘given in the hand by the double took any older, Iam going on 20. 
Rand alphabet). T wilt come to scnool until I'm 
° 23 or 24. 1 think tt depends on 

‘The following is Roberta’s;how long my teacher can teach 
letter: "A. W. (me or some thing of the kind. I 
school for the Deaf, needn't worry for I'll do lots of 

OT ifex, N.S. (reading and learn all Tecan when 


LT leave here. 

How nice it is to be able to 
jearn and understand things, 1 
can imagine what I would be like 
today if it were not for this 
school and Miss Fearon. I have 
‘a lot to be thankful for 1 reallze. 
1 know many persons not inter- 
ested in getting an education, 
put as time goes by they regret 


January 7, 1952. 


Dear Mrs. Wannamaker: 

It is not too latete wish you a 
very happy New Year with good 
health and all you could wish 
for. I hope you enjoy 1952 better 
than you did 1951. You probably 
find each year satisfactory. 

1 wish, we had talked more, 


while together in che Summer. jit and wish they had been 
Tt was so kind of you to learn | wise enough to go to school 
how to communtcate with me. I longer. 


enjoy talking with people, but I] 1 do not lke being in a crowd 
get quiet suddenly and hardly !of people such as we have here, 
B fat all causing them to ‘Dut I try to forget the crowd and 


Just remember that Iam here to 
learn not to live where I do not 
home tast!want to live. All I have to do 
to retum'when I'm discouraged among 
school |the girls is to come here to my 
little room and do some thing 
rthwhile or read. When my 
ready I head ‘to the 
‘keep weaving room and start working 


Florida State and they ‘saw or- 
ange and grapefruit orchards 
and ripe strawberries in the 
gardens, The weather was very 
paris ‘and the temperature was 

‘My .sister Cathern is three 
years old, She is running around 
without stockings or a sweater. 
She likes that. Mother saw many 
eantiful houses there. Most of 
them are white and they have 
very low roofs. My Uncle Vivian 
and Aunt Olive are going to 
Florida too. They lett here on 
February 1st. 

Mother and father are stay-- 
ing at Fred's Cottages Sarasota 
Florida. 

— Billle Bates, 3 Voc. Int. 


Cet AOA AMMA, 


Annual School 
Play 
a PPE EAM 


Aladdin's, Lamp 


EAA MM 


OPODELOTTTEES 


AAPM M AL]: 


School Auditorium 


April 25, 26 and 28th 
8.15 p.m. 


LPO PEPE? 
ALLIS 


earning even if I am home, jonable loom. It 1s |: 


¢ 
Yan 


pets dtc eAEdTTdtddcdecees 


\ 


ming. ‘I had quite alotof -~ 
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newspaper, the Ont- 


vse To Literatare in |specialists,.but we alao need the 
Joris, Proceedings, Indexes [old Family Doctor. With all {ts 
seatatitracts on the Bdgeation| many ramifications I do not be- 
‘and Welfare of the Deaf. , Personally, that an audlo- 
Continue wom Puce) On Era wr 
Voeational Education were baS-} enon 9 we Poltrained, well educa 
teally the same as they were 8/taq teacher of the deaf. With all 
hundred years ago, True, Tew'|is scientine beckground © do! 
poled piel ai Laeger not believe a rehabllition worker 
about Vocational Guidance now- 1 to rete cease ran 
adays. It 1s, relatively speaking.|ieqs Undoubtedly the speech 
a newer term that is ‘being used. thera) in a modern clinic 
a newts mean that we had no) nore oreuntty to do great 
nal guidance a hundred F 
Yocattonss Tmedhools for tne, Wines but T do not believe that 
years Ot ne average school for| Dis OF Ber sphere: te 
the deat the entire program was il be any Gites for the deat, 
aimost gene or bearing | 29, IA Palen a to some 
wien ereally took care of that, |SS2." a beh” °® 

‘Troe, today, with our testing 
programs, our rehabilitation 
Rgencles have done much to- | 
ward perfecting the techniques | %! 

Involved In vocational educa- 
tion, but basically, the problems 
are virtually the same. ‘We hear Eppeared 
peter ere ed ‘Frev~jilcations; however, only one #p- 
“guage, Technical Schools, ‘but; peared—Teacher ef ener Dee 
they are‘merely parts of a basic This was a8 he wo pairs 
ray ey chat dm general has|ted St, With oll ity spechetss 2 
chafiged very little.” (os: ‘Army deperided, ultimately, 
Speech ts a very smportant/O2 the GI. Joe in World War 11. 
partes EP Cuucation og tne) 20, the educnlion of the deaf I 
Seat, The first Index of the An- 
nals covers roughly a period of 
20 years. Four pages were devol- -) ‘ 
‘ed to Speech or roughly two the cen i Tea resort 
pages for each ten year period.|!PCr'the pent, september, 1951. 
Jn the Index for 1925 to 1935 two' veer 
were given to Speech, In! 7A. Paper presented on July 27 


pages 
1935-1045 two pages were on 2a ony TiinioE. ‘Univer | 


to Speech. Now we must remem~ 
ber this ts Speech for the deaf, 
nof Tor the hard of hearing.,One 
new phrase in Speech as reflect- 


placed 


believe we will depend, ulttm-; 
ately, just az we have ever since 
1817, upon the “G. I.” teacher of 


< 


QUINTE crTx’ \ 
Historie and Beautifal Belleville. 
ed in the last two Indexes has! Back In 1790, when the United‘ 
been called “Intelligibility of Empire Loyalists emigrated to, 
Speech.” This probably 1s the; Upper Canada, a Captain John 
result of a more scientific out-|Walden Meyers obtained & lease 
Jook.on Speech. Also; the mig-,on some land at the mouth of 
gestion has been made that if{small but fast-flowing river on 
speech is not intelligible, is it’ the Bay of Quinte. 
worth the amout of attention it! on this spot Captain Meyers 
sometimes receives. built the first grist mill and later 
We hear ciiticism of the use of |thé first brick house in Upper 
the manual alphabet and the: Canada, Settlers named the site, 
language of signs as metRqds of | Meyer's Creek in his honor. 
communication. Articles con-| It's quite possible the name 
cerning these two methods ap-| would have endured if a tavern 
pear in every Index of the An-|had'nt been built in the settle- 
nals. True, their, use in the|ment in 1194. Then, one night in 
‘school room has decreased dur-|1816 Lady Annabella Gore, 
ing the last hundred years, but| (known as Belle. wife of Sir 
as a means of communication cis Gore, thd Lieutenant- 
for the deaf, I would say both| Governor, was travelling to York’ 
have extensive use throughout|(now Toronto) and decided- to 
the country and have by no|stay the night at the tavern. It 
means been relegated to the!was quite an event for those’ 
dump pile, = [Meyer's Creek ploneers who had | 
‘The period between 1915 andfemained loyal to the Bri 
(1945 saw a great stress on tests, (Crown, so they commemorated 
‘Thay wos reflected in the Index. /tue, visit, by renaming thelr 
es, along with stress on Person- [settlement Belleville. 
ality and Social Maturity. Became City in 1877 
But the important point that] The growing community was 
constantly. superimposed itself. incorporated as & police village 
while we were working on this|in 1863 and as a town in 1850, 
30-year period was the fact that/attaining the status of a city in, 
basically the major problems in|1g77. Today, with @ population 
the education of the deaf re-lof some 20,000, St is regarded as| 
main very much the same. one of Ontario's most prosperous 
One of the trends.insthe mod-|and progressive urban centres. 
ern education of the deaf, ta Certainly Belleville's geograp- 


eould, I believe, be somewhat di-|nicai location is all tn Its favor. 
Sestrous to the deaf child from|Located 116 miles east of Toron- 
Sn educational point of view, sto and about 245 miles west of 
the trend toward too great spec-|Montreal, the Quinte City {s.sit, 
falization on the part of the|uated in the centre of Canada’ 
teacher of the deaf, Inthe field|most densely populated area. 

of medicine we certainly need Served by Canada’s two great 


transcontinental railways, it is] One dally 


‘an important divisional point in. 
the C.N.R. system. In fact, these 
railways make 


ario Intelligencer, product of 
the amalgamation of the Daily 


‘an important] Intelligencer and the Daily Ont- 
contribution to the clty's econ-|atio in: 1930, serves Belleville 


omy. Estimates place the annual| 
payroll of the 1,200 railway: 
employees 


d,the Bay of Quinte district. 
It's interesting to note that Sir 


at Belleville in the|Mackenxle Bowell, who was an 


neighborhood of $4,000,000. 

Four main Ontario highways 
link this busy Hydro municlpal- 
ity with the rest of the province 
while two alrports are located 
within 10 miles, of the city. 
Belleville also has distinction of 
being one of the seven Ontario 
cities to enjoy Ocean port rates 
for export. 


County Seat 

Seat of Hastings County, 
named after Francis Rawdon, 
Earl of Moira and Marquis of 
Hastings — an 18th century sol- 
dler and statesman — whose 
first: title Js perpetuated in the 
river which bisects the city, 


tural and food products. 

Tts name is closely associated 
with the dairy and fruit indus- 
try and the processihg of such 
foods as hard cheddar and other’ 
types of fancy cheese, Ice-cream, 
butter, poultry, dehydrated and 


ifrozen foods as well as canned 


fruits and vegetables. 
Agricultural products are not 
the sole contribution of this 
flourishing clty. There is a div- 
ersity of industrial enterprise 


here, including the manufacture! 
of electrical equipment, building 


supplies, optical lenses, furni- 
ture, aerated and distilled bev- 
erages, both heavy and light in~ 
dustrial equipment, as well as 
Jeather goods and clothing. 


Industrial Expansion 

Belleville's record of indust- 
rail expansion in the past 15 
years {3 almost phenomenal 
Gross value of products manu~ 
factured was estimated at $3, 
086,796 in 1935. By 1940, this 
figure had Jumped to $5,357,025 
and by 1950 It totalled $11,280, 
$88. 

From the oesthetle point of 
view, Belleville is equally favor- 
ed, Overlooking the broad reach- 
es of. the picturesque Bay of 
Quinte, the city, with its tree- 
shaded streets, spacious lawns 
and substantial brick and stone 
bulldings,.has © pleasant, heal- 
thy atmosphere. 

To the north, beyond the frutt 
and dairy farms, 1s a rugged, 
lake-dotted district which ex- 
tends across Central and East- 
ern Ontario. Lying to the south, 
on the’other side of the “Bay” is 
Prince Edward County, which, 
in addition to its fame as a po- 
tential producer of canned frults 
and vegetables, is noted es “The 
Isle of Lakes and Bays” 

‘Thus, attracted by these nat- 
ural attributes, thousands of 
vacationists make pilgrimages 
to this aren every year. 


Educational Facilitles 
. Then, too, Belleville’s record 
in the eductional field ix almost: 


ario Business College. 


\ 


- 


sociated with ‘the Intelligencer 
for many yeara, was also Can- 
ada’s Prime Minister from 1894 
to 1896, 


Belleville Utilities Commission 


Ranking high in the city’s 
municipal services is the Belle- 
ville Public Utilities Commission 
under the capable managership 
of Oswald H. Scott, P. Eng. The 
local conimission suffered @ sev- 
ere loss récently when the 1051 

, Frank R. Wotten, 
diedsuddenly, bringing to # 
close a career of 25 years’ cont- 
'inuous municipal service. In his 
[S8th year at the time of his 
death, Mr, Wotten was born at 
Markham and educated in Pe- 
terboro. The deceased served 
elght terms on the Belleville 
City Council and an equal num- 
ber of years on the Board of Ed~ 
jucation. He was first elected to 
serve on the Belleville Commis- 
sion in 1943. Engaged in the re- 
tail dry: goods business in this 
city, Mr. Wotten was a Past 
President of the Kiwanis Club 
and the Y.M.C.A, He leaves to 
mourn his loss his wife and two 
daughters. Other Belleville 
Commissioners during the past 
12 months were Mayor Dr. R. T. 
Potter and F. 8. Follwell, 


‘The city's first electrical sys- 
tem was built by a private com- 
pany. In 1916, the Ontario Gov- 
ernment purchased the com- 
pany’'s interests and the system 
Iwas operated by Ontario Hydro 
in trust until 1929, 


! * Cost Contract 

| A cost contract was signed 
between the Ontario Commis- 
sion and the city during that 
year and Belleville took over 
operation of the system and 
Hformed its first commission tn 
1930, By 1935, a $176,000 bond 
ssue which had been floated in 
1029 to pay for the system was 
fully paid ‘off. - 


Reflecting Belleville’s expan- 
sion in the past quarter century 
is the city's increased use of 
power. The total load in 1929 
was 2,600 kilowatts. The loud to- 
day is in excess of 10,000 kw. Do- 
mestic and commercial rates, 
prior to 1929, were 8 cents per 
kilowatthour, compared with 
the prevailing rates of 0.793 and 
1.183 cents respectively. 


Financial Record 


Growth of Belleville’s Hydro 
jsystem is also reflected by ita 
financial record which shows 
that assets have almost doubled 
in the past detade. In 1940 this 
jfigure was $442,017 while liabi- 
ities amounted to $14,100. By 
1950 assets of the commission 
were $845,354 and liabilities 
showed a slight increase — $18, 
372. : 

‘This then is the record of 
(Belleville — a record of steady 
growth from a tiny hamlet to a 
flourishing city and one which, 
its eltizens feel confident, pre- 


i Michael's Academy and the Ont- sages & happy and barinipettad 


future. —Hydro News. 
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‘MULTIPLE, HANDICAPS IN ‘United States today to the many.jability. We can, however, aspire|evaluate the personalities of 
‘THE FIELD OF DEAFNESS clinics in our universities and to be like those few teachers of deaf people, or hard of hearing 
sre following edéress try Dr. Pow Colleges which deal with impair-|the deaf, and there sre some, |people. Of course, someont will 

He v. ‘Doctar of Gallaudet College |ed hearing. They are called,|who realize all these various say that the hearing people are 

was given af the Sixth Annual Ct generally, Speech and Hesring ramifications, and “power glide”|the normal people and the deaf 

‘on Problems 


necessarily, 


ly incorpor- 


etter a neces oy in te and hearing lack. I believe this 
Ca of the education of the ing if possibly just this in itself 
has been a ie inte aad a new teacher into the belfef 
ole ee, Tan cael ae ene 
certain Sat ip eegchool for is true that in many a school 

the Deaf will agree with me that 


In this field of training tea- 
chers of the deaf, I believe that 
ne of the most difficult things}are not “dumb™ in the slang 
for teachers just entering this 

‘of education is to compre- 
meaning of/the word 
all {ts various ramifica- 


bmn 
a 
| 
: 


we can see more easily the \ 
dicap of blindness than W® or the multiple handicapped. 


‘We know, of course, that 
‘a child js deaf, he cannot hear, 


pad 
if 
& 
E 
: 
z 


think |tional, physical, and social 

handicaps. 

Deafness is a Physical Handi 
AsTlook back on 8 quarter 


century of teaching the deat 
be. if deafness entailed only the janq being trained as a teacher 


me to grasp was that a child 
born deaf or who became deaf 
before acquiring language and 
speech, 


physical point of view|ages. How difficult it is for all of 
there was no lus as teachers in the classroom, 
ween a man's lack of hearing|to shift gears, academically 
‘and his speech organs. The con- 
cept is a milepost in the history 
of the education of the deaf, as/ is restricted in so many different 
it indicated that deafness was & 
multiple disadvantage and not 
a single handicap. It was from 
this that we gradually |deaf, who realizes all of this, to 
emerged to the point where, be- 


cause the deaf could be taught }dual instruction ‘because it is alents evaluating 


to speak, that we could speak of 
the “deat” and not of the “deaf 
and dumb.” 


single 
identical backgrounds in a- 


¥ believe there is much to ‘be|mount of hearing loss, age and/It might be interesting some 


sald in the name given in the onset of deafness, and language 


as there probably DeVer|rotone ‘not possibly tend to lead |every case whether the total parchic 


Thad the one physicallor hearing persons. As teachers 
Mmean that he could/handicap that carrled in its|we certainly all realize that the 
train all these other disadvant-|personality of boys and girls 


thatlof a boy or a girl who becomes 


rare thing, indeed, to find in a Se teachers, ast is to hear 


themselves through all the dif- 


Handleap 
Riieckcsaryniedecsrlonte arin bree tenia eagime maga 

explore charted te with the hearing . 
ta te how a deaf child thinks. | “ per 
Dr. Zeckl, a Dutch specialist in 
the psychology of the deaf says. 


in a person who cannot hear. 
It 45 also possible that we as 
teachers could do more to help 
¢ deaf child feel less conscious 
ferior peychic makeup is co-existent of the barrier between the hear- 
yy.|ing and the deat. Recently, I 

jasked the members of my 

liners widely from that of the hear-'tn Senlor English at Gallaudet 


children. One of the things 


‘suggested that. though 
child does think differently from children to the store she always 


| 
t 
is 


the hearing child it may only be the grocery list and the money to 
or one of my 
T never once 
money nor 
enough, but 
ther gave the 
my “Kid” sls 
younger than 
many state institutiot top. I do not 
did’ anything 
ty. but I have 
injustice of the 
Miss Josephine B. Timberlake; 4 15 50 ei 
Mit emt oan of the seit Sec'wnches to vats tt 
tions which they receive so often 1 


‘at the Volta Bureau which can- 
not be answered, is from parents 
ipod children who have the handl- 


cap of both deafness and men- 
a defielency. nts same thing. I know J have. It is 


wish to know of a school that|boy who has the greatest a- 
mount of hearing, or the best 


Dexgness May Be An Emotional 
Handleap become so intent on what we are 
teaching the deaf, that we some- 

We hear much today about’ . 

Himes may forget some of the 
the personality of deaf and Pard| ios important by-products on 
how to teach them. The incident 
concerning the grocery lst and 

‘the money is such a simple 
neck Ca oe ee tog, MAGIAES iiustration, and yet it is this 


very serious problem of com- 
is certainly different from that) vunication that may make for 


emotional dimMculties in the deaf . 
boy or girl. 
Without Any Doubt Deafness Is 
‘An Edueational Handicap. 
‘The communication difficulty 
that arises between the parents 
and their deaf child makes the 
educational handicap greater 
than any of the three mention- 
ed. I am wondering if in the 
field of Special Education too 
many of us may not be tempted 
(Continued on Page 8) 


deaf in his or her early teens. I} 
jam also wondering if a deaf per- 
son might not have a more disa- 
igreeable personality, with other 
deaf people than with hearing 
people. It is just as interesting 
to notice a group of deaf stud- 
of thelr 


me to allow deaf people to 


EMPHASIS ON CHILDREN 
By Supt. Boyd E. Nelson 
“aul children are our’ child- 
ren.” This was 8 Parent-Tea- 
chers Association slogan & few 
years ago. It placed the empha~ 
\children” where it 


phasis on children. Let us think | 

of “children who* have blue 
eyes," “children who are tall,” 
“children who are deat” and 
“children who are blind.” Firat 
of all, they. are children even 
though there are individual dit- 
_ference’. First of all, all children 
are alike even though all child- 
ren, have inate and acquired 
chatacteristics making. each 
child different from any other 
child. 

“What is one man{s meat 
may be another man's poison.” 
‘Walle generally meat is meat 
and poison is poison, differences 
Have proven so frequent and 
great as to give rise to this pro- 
verb. So with children: tallness 
for example, may with one ‘child 

‘pe a symbol for pride and 
strength, in another ft may re- 
sult in adverse behavior, prod- 

y -uelng shyness, and round showl- 
ders. Blindness or deafness may 
result in lack of initiative and 
dependency on others, or it may 
pé-the spur to increased effort 
and more exacting desirable ha- 
bits. . 

It is difficult to determine 
the effects of physical charac- 
teristics upon children. We can 
give guidance toward acceptable 
patterns. Because of such dif- 
ferences it is better to think in 
terms of the end product. Let us 
not think, of a physipal cha- 
racteristic of one’s body as of a 
major significance. We should 
consider all children in tarms of 
abilities, attitudes and habits. 
‘The color of hair, size of body, 
or condition of limbs, ears or 
eyes are of minor significance 

‘\ when compared with such gen- 
eral characteristics as cheerful- 
ness, loyalty, cooperativeness, 
ambition and unselfishness. 

Occasions arise when it Is ne- 
cessary, expediént, or conyen- 
Jent, to refer to. children accord- 
ing to characteristics, but in so 
doing let us place the emphasis 

. upon the child and not a phy- 
steal condition. We have child- 
ren who are lame, fair skinned, 
chubby, and hard of hearing, 
but ‘they are all children 
elther possessing or potentialy 
possessing qualities of good clt- 
izenship. No matter what else, 
the child possessing hope, faith, 
anda future of growth and 
learning comes first. We have no 

_ place for the. establishing of 

‘human barriers according to 

‘race, ereed, color or physical 
characteristics. “The hope and 
the peace of: the world depends 
upon concepts of equality, such 
as, “AU children are our child- 
ren.” —The Utah Eagle, 


bor—elther by 


FOR THE JOX OF THE 
WORKING © 
‘By FRANK CHAMBERLAIN 
‘and only the Master shall 
pralse us, 
And only the Master shall 
blame;’ 


‘And no one shall work for 
money, 
And no one shall work for 


tame; i 
‘But each for the joy of the * 


Boys’ Sports 


by BE. A. VADER 


and junior boys 
schedules. In the intermediate 
section, the Red Wingsset the 


pace throughout the season and 
bcsapeigees Pere declared the champions. 
And each in his separate stF, |-7nis team was composed of: Ro- 


Shall draw the Thing as he sees) 
ity - |ite, Russell Koskowski, Donald 


For the God of Things as 
‘They are.” 


43 
A ttle expression in Rudyard 
‘Kipling’s wonderful poem comes 
running through my head re- 
peatedly. - - 
“For the joy, of the working!” 
And somebody who reads: 
this 1s wondering what Joy 
‘king. 


In conversation with the su- 

rintendent of John Wanama- 
ker’s store in the city of Phila~ 
‘dephia I asked him what it was 
in John Wanamaker's life that 
had made his business so ‘strik- 
ingly successful. 

“There was just one 
inant thing—a love for his 
“John Wanama- 


to leave.” * 

‘Thank God for a job to do— 
and = joy that comes in doing 
itt . 

Andrew Carnegie once con- 
gratulated poor young men 
“upon being born to that an- 
lent and honorable degree 
which renders it necessary that 
‘they should devote themselves 
to hard work.” 

‘The manager of a large in- 
dustrial concern said recently, 
“T always look with suspicion 
upon any scheme of securing 
quick money without hard la- 
or hands.” 
‘And the services of a young man 
who demands more wages and 
lighter work are not to We va- 
ued highly. { 

Of this I am positive: A man 
who is busy in useful endeavor 
will not find himself in moral 
difficulties. And this statement 
14s supported by the recent dec- 
aration of a magistrate who up- 
lon retiring from the bench, 
sald, “In all my experiences, I 
‘nave never had to serid a skilled 
‘mechanic to jail.” 

There ought to be a lot more 
fun in Work. We ought to find 
more amusement in our daily 
job. And we will find it when we 
jaiscover our true vocation. Then 
there will be “Joy of the work- 
ing.” 

—Onward 
——n 

‘The poor man is not he who 1s 
without a cent, but he who is 
without a dream. 
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bert Reld—captain, Glen Skin- 


Sattler, Gerald Griffore, David 
Legue, Norman’Ruttan, Tommy 


‘The senior boys were more 
linterested in the basketball 
schedule than hockey. But they 
assisted in coaching and re- 
fereeing the intermediate hoc- 
key. The senior boys, played 


kts to “pick-up” hockey. 


Billy Habkirk, assisted by 
Irvin Hayes looked after the 
refereeing of the junior games. 
These games were played from 
in the 


vastum with 
teams. . 

‘The champion junior team was 
‘as follows: Bryan Meany—Cap- 
jtain, Gordon Henshaw, Jackie 
\Wales, Michael Devlin, James 

‘Hawkins, James Labadie, Bruce 

|Wiltiams, Allan Austin, Gary 

Davidson, Eugene Fowler, 

\rnomas ‘Racine, Romeo Four- 
nier and Zennie Stus. 
Winter Sports 

‘The date set for the winter 
jsports was February’ 8th, this 
laay proved unsatisfactory as the 
|weatherman was against us. The 
‘date had to be changed to Feb- 
ruary 13th, five days later, when 
jwe had a better ice-surface. 
' Misses H.Mc Cammon, P. 0 
|Grady, M. L. Tobin and F. Ben- 
Inett assisted Miss I. Gibson with 
her section of the events. 
| Messrs. J. Boyd, J. Hodgson 

‘and P, Cinningham assisted me 

lin the boys’ events. 

Mr. 8, A. Gordon was official 
scorer and Miss A. Rush, assisted 
py Mrs. Forster gave out the 
prizes and ribbons. 

‘The events of the programme 
and the winners are as follows: 

1. Baby Girls, (no skates) 1 len- 
gth; Ist, Bernice Spence; 2nd, 
Mary.Oare; 3rd, Lee Hunter. 

2. Baby Boys, (no skates) 1 
length; 1st, Gordon Jenkins; 
2nd, Andre Dube; 3rd, Mur- 
ray Brolley. 

3. Baby Boys, (with skates) 1 
round, ist, John Wright; 2nd, 
Eugene Fowler; 2rd, Jimmy 
Hawkins. 

4. Juvenile Girls, (no skates) 1 
length; Ist, Donna Roult; 
nd, Mary Gwalter; 3rd, Beat- 
rice Cater. 

5. Juvenile Girls, (with skates) 
1 round, 1st, Lucy Kasm; 2nd, 
Betty Wright; 3rd, Geraldine 
O'Dell. 


Juvenile Boys. (with akates) 
2 rounds; 1st, Bryan Meany; 
and, Jackie Wales; 3rd, Bug- 
ene La Blanc. 

7. Girls, (open) 1 round, Mary 


4 Flett. 
Ng. Boys, (open) 1 round, Irvin 


‘Bayes. 
9. Junior Girls, (2 rounds), 1st, 
Shelagh Kerr; Joan 
Brontimier; $rd, Sarah Brant. 
10. Junior Boys, (3 rounds), Ist, 
Charles Beaumont; 2nd, 
Kenneth Searson; 3rd, Rob- 


ert Hillman. 

11, Intermediate Girls, (2 
rounds), 1st, Mary Fiett; ‘2nd, 
Mary Chong; Std, Verna 


Martin 

12, Intermediate Boys, 
rounds), 1st, Irvin Haye 
2nd,’ Wm, Hemphill; 


David Craven. 


13, Senior Girls, (3 rounds), 1st, 
Joan Laidlaw; 2nd, Joyce Mc 
Pherson. 

14. Senior Boys, (5 rounds), 1st, 
James Baskerville; 2nd, David 
Elliot; 3rd, Wm, Munroe. 

15, Obstacle Race, Girls & Boys, 
Sarah Brant & David Elliot. 

Points for events 5 to 14 in- 
clusive will be credited on field 
day records, 

Intermediate Floor-Hockey 

The intermediate boys hay 
four teams entered in thelr foor 
hockey schedule. Many skinned 
shins and scraped knuckles and 
elbows ‘are récelved by the boys 
participating but they thoro- 
ughly enjoy this form of sport as 

It 1s somewhat similar to ict 

hockey. To date they have play- 

ed a total of thirty-two games. 

‘The four teams are as follows: 

Team 1.—Glen Skinkle (Cap- 

tain), Freddie Barrett, Edward 

Boyce, Harold Bradley, Gerald 

Griffore, Glen Hagedorn, Nor- 

man Ruttan,-John Kreel and 

Paul Simmons. 

Team 2.—Billy Wilks (Captain), 

Jarvis Carey, Billy Bates, Henry 

Defer, Russell Koshowski, Ray- 

mond Panke, George Jeffrey, 

paces Sattler and Romeo Sar- 


|Team 3.—Harry Bell (Captain), 


Keith Dorschner, Andre Bour- 
get, John Fossum, Robert Hill- 
man, Edward Rosengren, David 
Legue and Marshall Wick. 
‘Team 4—Robert Reid (Cap- 
tain), Thomas Dallaire, Murray 
Brown, Grant Drury, Delbert 
Green, Eugene Hales, Kenneth 
Searson and Robert Stewart. 


Senior Volleyball 

‘The firet annual boys’ volley 
bball Jamboree has been planned 
to be held in the O.8.D. gym on 
the 12th of March. The winner 
of this Jamboree will be held el- 
ligible to go to Hamilton to com- 
pete for the OF.SSA, cham- 
plonship. 

In house league volleyball, we 
have four teams. In the regular 
house league they have played @ 
total of thirty-elght games. At 
the present time, the team hea- 
ded by Peter DeRose is leading 
the other teams having won the 
most games. 

‘The teams are as follows: 

‘Team 1—Peter DeRose (cap- 
tain), Peter Kiym, Donald Pat- 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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I got a box from Mother. I got 
oranges, figs, potato chips, bara, 
a candy cane, gum, raisins life 
savers, cheezies, nuts and comic 
‘books. I got a letter and pictures 
from ‘Mother. —Jean Lambert 


j Junior School: 


(Mrs. Forster's Class) 

Preparatory Il Sr. 
Yesterday after school I play- 
ed out of doors. I skated on the 
rink. David threw snow on me. 
I took off my skates. I played on 
Murray's sled. Rolland, David, 
Gerry and I made a little snow 
fort, Dovid a eretched te| A Story about my Bing and Me 
‘Eig boys playing hockey. I color-j | When I was & small boy about 
ed in a book. I went to bed, {six years old, I played with the 
een ainsworth [Bird's cage. Mother went shop- 
ping and father went to work. I 
Friday afternoon mother [opened the door of the bird’s 
coteyotner and I went home|cage, The bird flew around the 
cam bus. Teddy and I played |room. Then the bird flew on the 
orien a puazle, We played cards,|light and stayed there. T threw 
‘After supper I went to bed. some potatoes at the bird and 

—Joan Ison [broke the light. 


After awhile mother came 
ene fb oe watched *\ nome and she eaw the bird on 
OSD. won. Albert College lost. the’ caphoase my cmos, 
The acore was 47 to 9. We were ” T sald, “Me.” Mi mothe: 
happy. —June Braden |°88e’ “Me.” My E 

was very cross and spanked me. 

After dinner I: played out of/So mother put the bird into the 
doors. Marilyn and Margaret|cage. 

pulled Jean and me ona sled.| when father came home from. 

Pee Jean and 1 made a little! work, he was very cross at me 


(ars A. Wannamaker) 


house, I was tired. I went into] because I broke the light. ‘Mot- | 


the residence. Jean gave me[her was too, because I was a 
candy. I thanked her. Ruth,| very bold boy. 

Beth and X wrote on the black- allan Ogawa, 3A Int. 
board with chalk. L did some 
weaving. After supper we went 
to movies in the assembly room. 
‘We went to bed. 


A Visit to the Farm 
One summer mother, Bryon, 
father and I travelled to United 


“_mernice Spence |states. We went to Oxford near} 


Fu 
Ping apr inh * afelyn et there. Byron and I went to look 


at the barn. A cow came to us. I 
cee brs Ease ping stroked it, Bryon was very afraid 
baby to school, Mabelle Cronk fot 1 and he eried. Z s9i¢ “Don't 


]|| house: He saw blood on the floor 
iin the living-room. My mother 
washed the floor, Mother and I|{t and was cross and took me into 


‘This morning we saw a color |Daddy, a friend. and I looked at’ 
movie about Spotty —a fawn. |the farm, Byron stayed at home. 


Bpotty and his Mother lived 


the woods. One day Spotty went 
away. He got lost. He saw a 


in —David Legue, 3A. 


A Story About a Naughty Girl 
‘When I was a small girl, my: 


cry" Bryon ran. to the pron girls, my mother took us down 


imoved some chairs, The rat ran 
around the living-room. My 
mother closed the doors. 

‘The men killed the rat, When 
my father came back home from 
work, he saw the rat was dead 
on the ground outside near our 


| aia not see any more rats. 
~-Doune Clary, 3A, 


A Funny Story About Myself 
When I was a small girl about 
four years old, my mother 
ought some new lipstick. J 
stayed with my dad. After din- 
ner my mother washed the dis- 
hes. I looked in the drawer and 


'T took a small chair and stood 
on it. I saw the Ipstick in the 
drawer. I stole it, I took it out! 
and put'{t on my mouth and my 
hands. It was very awful. My 
face and hands were red. 

put it o my mouth and my hands, 
Tt was very Awful. My face and 
hands were red. 

‘My mother was very surprised 
when she saw me, She washed 
my face and hands but it would 
not come off because I put it on 
my face very hard. She washed 
them and slapped me, She put 
me to bed and I cried very hard. 
When my dad came to me, I 
(stopped crying, She told him a- 
sbout me that I stole her lipstick. 
I told her that I wanted to get 
lost and run away but she didn't 
‘believe me. I did not run away 
because I thought a bad man 
would catch me and kill me. J 
‘remember that very well. 
—Lilltan Kluba, 3A. 


\ A Narrow Escape 
| When Evelyn and I were little 


town one day. Mother bought 
candles and other things, At 
night mother lighted the can- 
dies. Evelyn and I watched the 
andies. Mother told us to go to 
bed so we went to bed. 


wanted to find her new lipstick.) did that. 


chipmunk, a bluejay, a skunk 
and a calf. The calf did not like ]mother was cooking things. My 
Spotty. It chased Spotty away. |father worked in the Air Force. 
spotty ate grass and leaves./I saw a box of matches on the 
Spotty came back to mother. cupboard. I stole the box of mat- 

—Lee Hunter ches. My mother didn’t see me. 


I went outside and played with 
Yesterday after school I play-lthe matches. My mother looked 


ed out.of doors, Adrian, Gary, 
and I played tn the snow. T gave to te She found me ae my 
Robert my skates. Rolland, And- ny" mother ha cherie 
log Pog era rete hard and she said, “Go to bed.” 
Douglas, Eugene. Gilles and I 7 wouldn't £0 i ahe sees 
hide and seek. 1 played|tnat 
played de at imy puck. Wayne that. 7 must go to bed every 
bal Henaek to me-t had a show- | Tmo" POC ee ae 
er. After supper I went to bed. . =paine as 
—Donald Richardson |, Funny Story about My Mother 
Janvary 18 was my birthday. and Me 
1am eleven years old, Last Fri-| Once my mother and I went on 
day afternoon we had a party. the bus downtown. I bought 
ay Roan, Mis O'Grady, Mrs, {some candies. My mother and 
Miss Thue and the girls and boys| went back home. T went insite 
oreo cee the party I had a|the house, Tsaw a rat. I ran out 
birthday cake. It was white. The side. I told my mother that I saw 
Pandies were pink and blue, We|@ Fat ln my house. The rat 1 
sang. “Happy Birthday.” Some|along the window. T was afraid 
of us played with puzzles. The of the rat. 
vest of us played bingo. Lee and| Four men brought a broom. A 
Gerry won, We had ice cream, |man asked my mother where the 
cookies, candy, potato chips,|rat was. She told him that the 


grapes, birthday cake and grape rat went up on the window in the|Then I went outside. I lighted 


Next morning about six; 
o'clock 1 woke Evelyn up and 
went downstairs very quietly. 
My parents were sleeping. We 
saw two candies on the table. I 
lighted the two candles, We 
played with them. My hair was 
burning. Evelyn pointed to my 
hair. I ran upstairs very fast. 1 
‘put water on my hair, My par- 
‘ents smelled smoke. They woke 
jup and saw my hair was almost 
| goge. My mother spanked us and 
{sent us to bed. My head was sore. 
‘My hatr grew in about three 
weeks, That taught us never to 
[piay with matches again. 
—Marlene Caldwell, 34. 
A True Story 
When I was a small girl, I 
didn't go to school. In the Aut- 
\umn the leaves were falling 
down on the ground. I raked the 
Ieaves and made a pile of them. 
Tlooked at them and thought 
that st would make a pretty 
bonfire. 
I went to the house to get a 
match. When I got there, I 
climbed up on'a chat to get one. 


freshle for lunch. We enjoyed living-room. ‘Aman told another the match, It almost burned my 


ourselves, The boys and girls man ‘that he wanted the men to 
thanked me, —Jack Cyopeck help him at my house, Tommy 


jfinger. I was cross. I threw it 
away into a pile of leaves. It; 


burned up. I ran away and did- 
n't look at {t. I played with a girl 
and looked as if I didn’t do that. 
A woman next door shouted very 
loudly, “There ts a fire on the 
eaves.” Suddenly mother came 
and saw the fire burning up. She 
threw water.on the fire. The 
grass was brown. She knew I did 


her bedroom, She spanked me 
with her brush. I cried fora 
long time so she put me to sleep. 
When daddy came home for 
supper, mother told him about 
it. He was surprised and was 
cross with me again. I didn’t like 

them all cross at me. 
I sure am ashamed of myself 
because I was a bad girl when I 
—Donna Roult,:3A, 


A Funny Story About Myself 

When I was a little girl about 
six years old at the junior resi- 
dence supper was ready. I went 
to the dining room for supper. 
Tate a piece of meat. I tasted it. 
L thought the meat looked like 
a mouse, So I asked Miss Detlor 
for some ketchup, Miss Detlor 
put the ketchup on the meat but 
I couldn't eat it, Miss Detlor told 
me to eat all the meat. E couldn't 
eat the meat and I told a ttle 
girl that the meat was from a 
mouse. So some of the little girls 


‘couldn't eat their meat.. Miss 


Detlor told'me that if I didn't 
eat the meat all up, she would 
punish me. So Tate the meat up. 
AMter a while I got sick. 

Now I am ashamed of myself 
because I.thought the meat was 
A mouse. It was liver. 

—Marilyn Lawrence, 3A. 


A Funny Story my Brother and 
Me S 


When I was a little glrl, my 
father gaye me some money and 
my little brother about six years 
old and I went to the store to 
buy some candies. I gave Jack 
some candies and saw a horse 
pulling « wagon. The man got 
out of the wagon and went to a 
woman's house. I told Jack to 
throw stones at the horse, 30 we 
picked up stones and threw the 
stones at the horse. The horse 
ran away. The man came out 
from the woman's house and 
saw the horse .unning away 
with the wagon, The man ran 
after the horse but he could not 
stop him. The horse got away. 

Jack and I were afraid be- 
cause mother was standing be- 
hind the house and saw us. We 
had to go home. Some people 
saw us throwing stones at the 
horse but they laughed. Mother 
was laughing too. 

At supper my mother told 
daddy about me and Jack. He 
told us not ta do that again, We 
were ashamed. 


Now I am grown up, f still, 


remember tt. 
—tvla Garnett, 3A. 


A Story When I was Small 
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SHOULD SCHOOL FROGRAMS 

: BE STEPPED UF? 


Below we quote at some leng- 
th a section from a longer art 
fele which has already appeared 
in several school papers. ‘The 
article 1s concerned with the 
expansion program of Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C. 

mn of the college must 
of course depend, among other 
things, upon the college student 
potential of schools for the deaf. 
‘This in turn involves considera- 
tion of the school programs, 
their effectiveness or lack of 
effectiveness. Dr. Fusfeld's 
statement"is an attempt to en- 
umerate the basic factors in the 
problem in as brief @ compass 
as possible. =, 

+ Says Dr. Fusteld: 


“In my opinion, one of the 
fundamental reasons for the 
poor enrollment potential for 
the College in the past, has been 
the inability of schools for the 
(eat to carry a bona fide sec~ 
‘ondary school program. Then 
reasons for ths failure are many 

> and it would Mot be difficult for 
the trained observer to hote 
them. For instance, the rate of 
gchool ‘drop-outs’ isylarge; the 
prolonged language and speech 
course necessary holds puplis 
until the closing years of the a- 
dolescent ages, when the indivi- 
dual is thinking and féeling 
along the nonacademic Unes; 
the comparative late school 
start deaf children have been 
getting: the prolongation of 
“school ‘infancy’ in schools for 
the deaf (I feel strongly the 


ordinary school for the dest|ré 


program is too cautious, halting 
and repetitive); the incrensed 
emphasis on vocational lines at’ 
the sacrifice of academic pre~ 
paration; reluctance. of the 
schools to maintain a high 
sehool staff and high school 
facilittes for small numbers; and 
finally, the comparatively slight 
chance of passing the examina- 
tions for entrance to Gallaudet 


6 


i 
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1s worth the loss entailed 


oa the present competitive plan mane us wonder if the over-all 


we have.” 

“One of the noteworthy phe- 
nomena of the fst halt ot 
present century rican 
education has been the trents| 
endous growth in secondary 
school enrollment, which in turn 


higher institutions, that 1s, cél- 
leges and untvefalties. But there 


tas been comparatively no cor~ 4 


responding surge in secondary 
school education for the deaf, 
Phe few efforts made in this 
direction have been elther abor- 
tive or, if surviving the ‘a-born- 
ing’ stage, have remained only 
pale shadows of real secondary 
schools. Schools for the deaf are 
delinquent in their high school 
effort. This, to me, is the vel 
weakest point in the enrollment 
possibilities upon which th 
college may depend. In a sense 
the life-line of the college rests 
on this point. We can’do & great 
deal by arousing new interest in 
the college, but I frankly feel 
that the essence of our enroll- 
ment strength must come from 
a re-enforcement of the found- 
ation sources, that is, in the 
schools.” 

Further suggestions that em~- 
erge are these, according to Dr. 
Fusfeld: 

“1, Continue—no, step Up— 
the effort to make the college 
known abroad and within all the 
reaches of each school. 

“2, Urge a real, positive step- 
ping-up of the school program 
for our deaf children. Let's get 
the Inter out of their education- 
al swaddling clothes with the 
eternal repetition of ‘A comb, & 
car, a key, a boy; etc, ad infln~ 
itam, 

"3, Urge real secondary school 
for our schools for the deaf—in 
languages, sciences, mathema- | 
ties, Uterature. Real high school 
work! : 

“4, Soften up the really tight 
entrance examination compet!- 
tion as we now have it. 

“5, Establish a broad-scale 
Preparatory Department of two 
years, to constitute a senior 
fhigh school area in which we 
accept without examination, 
but on a transfer basis, the 
graduates of our schools that 
have drganized on at least a jun- 
tor high school level. This Pre- 
paratory Department could 
serve as a screening as well a5 & 
finishing unit for the actual col- 
Jege enrollment. Such a depart- 
ment should be a unit by Itself, 
and not a post-graduate depart- 
ment of the Kendall School.” 

‘Two thoughts Impress us part- 
teularly in the above discussion. 
Oddly enough the first of these 
is stated parenthetically, “cau- 
‘tious, halting and repetitive.” 
‘The second thought is directly 
ated and another way of ex- 
pressing the same thing—"Urge 
‘a real, positive stepping up of 
the school program for our deaf 
children.” 


‘This point, or complementary 
points, is something that should 
engage professional thought 
more seriously. Enough doubt 
exists in our mind about the 


by lowering standards to the 
level ofthe average. 

On the answer to this question 
must depend both the theory 
and the practice. It is a subject 
worthy of close investigation. 
wi —The Iiinols Advance, 

‘December, 1951, 


TEACH THEM, ENGLISH 
‘The following letter from a 
deaf man emphasizes some of 
the reasons why the Volta 
Bpeech Association for the Deaf 
believes in English*communica- 
tlon for the deaf children during 
their gchool years. Its writer in 
so keenly aware of the limita- 
tions in his ability to make him- 
hyelf understood, elther In speech 
jor in writing, that he ts taking 


| tessons from & private tutor. His 


letter 1s printed as written, ex- 
cept for the removal of marks 
lof identification. 

“Tam studying grammar, but 
my teacher knows how to dis- 
cuss many grammatical ‘uses. I 
find + the Encyclopedia studies 
very helpful to me. So I can be 
able to go slowly with gramma~- 
teal work. My teacher stated it 


may*be two years for me to; 


comptete this book before I 
would start studying and writing 
a composition for more than two 
years, 

It 1s-true that_many a young 
deaf. man or woran are intell- 
fgent in sign language but they 
have poor English language. My 
cousin’s husband 1s excellent in 
speech and Upreading but he 
hhas poor language because of 
sign language. That’s what my 
teacher said about my language. 
‘The use of sign language retard~ 
ed my language studies. Do you 
agree with me? That's the simi- 
lar opinion of Rev. T. H. Gall- 
audet on the improper use of 
sign language affecting a pup- 
{I's poor language work. 

‘While Miss X was principal of 
the (State name) School she 
and her teachers were strict to 
‘keep deaf pupils more ambitious 
in Npreading and speech, so that 
pupils read books, At this time, 
T don’t know if present pupils 
have more time to read books. 

‘Too much use of the sign lan- 
guage results in one’s negligence 
to read a good book. This will 
hurt his efforts to improve good 
work for more pay." 

It seems probable, that “the 
opinion on the improper use of 
sign language, “attributed by 
this deaf man to the Rev. T. H. 
Gallaudet, was rather that of 
Dr. E. M. Galaudet, as expressed 
in his article “Is the sign langu- 
age Used to Excess in Teaching 
Deaf-Mutes?” (American An- 
nals of the Deaf, January 1871, 
page 26). Although at that time 
spoken English was not used for 
communication with the pupils 
in any State school, Dr. Gallau- 
det had reached the conclusion 
that “the sign language is a 
“dangerous thing” in ar instit- 
ution for deaf-mutes.” 

Dr, Gallaudets thoughtful 
paper should be familiar to ev- 
leryone interested in the educa- 


present-day trend toward more 
‘and more simplified material to 


rig the aphorism of Holy Writ, 
“By thelr fruits ye shall know. 
them’, may be properly applied 
to schools for the deaf and 
dumb; and if the main object of 
such schools be to place their 


then must It be admitted, 
with the great mass of so-called 
educated deaf-mutes, the great 
end of their school training is 
far from being attatned....... 
“In the social intercourse of 


eher?..... 

“No reason seems to be appar- 
ent, why the power of expressing 
thought language should not’ be 
developed in a deaf-mute. as in 
a -hearing child....... But so 
long as he makes much great- 
er use of the sign language than 
of any other, so long as he ac- 
customs his thoughts to follow 
the natural order of signs, will 
all other language be foreign to 
him.” —The Volta Review, 

February, 1952. 


SUMMER PROGRAM 
MEETING IN BOSTON 
. June 16 through 20 
The Sixty-Second Annual 
Meeting of the Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf will 
‘include programs and demon- 
jstrations at Clarke School, 
Northampton, and Horace 
‘Mann School, Boston. 
‘Hosts: The Principals, and 
faculties of the Clarke and 
Horace Mann Schools. 


Cooperating Schools; All 
others in New England. 
Headquarters Hotel; The 


Kenmore, 490 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, 

BEGIN NOW TO PLAN A 
TRIP TO BEAUTIFUL NEW 
ENGLAND 

—The Volta Review. 


AN HONEST DAY'S WORK 

A leading industrialist says his 
firm wants only employees who 
are willing to do an “honest 
day's work.” What constitutes 
an honest day’s work? 

In our residential schools the 


students are provided with an . 


education which costs a great 
deal of money, time and effort, 
and if they fail to do their best 
to get the benefits of that edu- 
cation they are not paying back 
the debt they owe. Likewise, in 
any kind of a fob your employer 
hires your brains as well as your 
hands, If you merely keep your 
hands going or perform the pro- 
cess of your jqb In a mechanical 
and unthinking way, while your 
brain is failing to give the direc- 
tion it should, you, too, are fall- 
ing to pay the full debt you owe. 

—The Ohio Chronicle 


Laughter is the balm which 
eases"the pain of life. Ex 


A lle that cannot slip past 


tion of the deaf. Brief excerpts|looking lke the truth Isn't a 
gpod Ite. 


from it follow: 


speaking 7 
the medium of written languiige, 


fapenewees vee aeaneenad 


~ 
P 


INTEEMEDIATE BIRTHDAY 
ASSEMBLY 

At 830 on the morning of 

March Bth the children in the 

Intermediate School assembled 

in the auditorium. 


‘The “Song of the Pussy Wil- 
lows” was also sung. Miss Van 
‘Allen led the ainging. 

‘The girls and boys whose 
names appear above will attend 
‘a birthday luncheon in the 
‘Home Economies room ‘in the 
near future. 

‘A demonstration of staining @ 
bookstand was ably executed 
by Jarvis Carey, Harold Bradley, 
‘Alan Ogawa and David Legue. 

"The meeting closed by singing 
“@od Bave the Queen.” } 

—A. ©, Btratton. 


——-— 


SENIOR BIRTHDAY 
EMBL" 
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rick's Party.on Wednesday even: 


turned to our classrooms. 


Flett—July 26. Nancy 


16. Mary Chong—March 28. 
Shirley Girdler-—March 28. 
Douglas Leeman—March 
‘Charles Beaumont—March 
‘Tommy Dallaire—March 

Billy Brigham—September 


1. 
25. 


= 


‘editor's Note 


Ww 


speakers at the O.AD. conven~ 


‘Tennessee School for the Deaf. 


Boyd, our history 
other classes wel 


Miss Maloney was in charge 
the program. Miss Huftma: 
charge of the slides. 
flashed the words of the 
and poems on the screen. 
‘were also some cartoons. 
First, we saw on the screen, & 
cartoon showing a girl's smiling 
face. She had on @ St. Patrick's 
hat, The first song was, “When 
Irish Eyes are After 
singing that song, we read a 
poem named “Grandma's Bham- 


rock.” There were six verses With’ raving possible the practice of: 


a drawing after each one show- 
ing Grandma | g the box, 
taking the plant out of the box 
with loving hands, putting Jt on 
the window sill and putting a 
Uttle flag in the earth beside the 
flowers to show how much she 
loved dear old Canada as well as 
Ireland. The drawings were done 
by Billy Hemphill, one of my 
classmates. He drew them very 
well, After that some pupils’ 
names were 
screen. Two girls and two boys 
of 2A and one girl and one ‘boy 
of 3A went to the stage. Mr. Mor- 
rison shook hands with them 
and wished them ¢ happy birth- 
day. Then we sang birthday 
greetings to them. They were to 
have a birthday luncheon in Miss 
Daly's room, at 11.15 asm. that 
day. Next, we read a peo! called, 
“The Little Shamrock.” That 
poem had three verses in it, At 
the end we sang a song called, 
“Peggy O'Neil." The two poems 
we read and the two songs We 
sang were Irish songs and Irish 
peoms because the date was near 
Bt. Patrick's Day. The last slide 
was an announcement saying We 
were going to have a St. Pat- 


finshed on the! 


"The Tennessee School and the 
Ontarlo School for the Deaf 
«have approximately the same 
‘enrolment. The State of Tenn- 
essee has only one-tenth the 
area of the Province of Ontario 
tand has a much warmer climate, 


tpermitting ebildren to go home 
‘for week-ends. 

te, TBs eomphasis placed by the 
Superintendent of the Tenne- 
‘gsee School on the use of speech 
‘and lUp-reading by the pupils 


significant, 


Parts of Address by J. W. 
3 McClare 
OAD. Convention, Ottawa, 
June 25, 1948. 


guests, and members of the Ont- 
ari Association of the Deaf: 


Ontario School for the Deaf, the 


‘well illustrated in the account of 


unfamiliar with the deaf inter- 


view the students and ask ques- 

about the ackéol and thelr 
education would have been 
more convincing evidence 


tions: 


much 
jof the 
‘stead, 


value of lp-reading. In- 


‘The following pupils were 
called to the platform for|§ 


March 24. Lula Cayer—March|§ 
11.18 


3.13 
Vivian Curtis, 24 Sr. |g 


| On June 25, 1948, one of the : 
tion in Ottawa was W. J. Mc/§ 


Clure, who was appointed re-)% 
cently as Superintendent of the |% 


\when they are at home {s very 


Mr. President, distinguished 


dificuities of lpreading were 


a radio broadcast in which two 
of the pupils from the school 
participated, To have had a ra- 
dio commentator or reporter, 


the teacher of speech at 


, March 10th, After singing, % 
“God Baye the Queen,” we re-|¥ 


Aladdin 
Magic 


Annual School Play. 


and His 
Lamp 


Presented by Pupils of the 


Ontario School for the Deaf 


gecenecoes 


In the Schocl Auditorium 


Friday, Saturday and Monday 


April 25, 26 and 28 


at 8.15 P.M. 


he 
Hight made it easy for the 
young lady to. follow his words. 
i¢ lip-reading were the only an- 
lawer to the education of the deaf, 
‘a stranger would have been able 
Ito conduct the interview and 
{such care with the lights. would 
Unove been unnecessary. 

‘This teacher should also have 
explained that studies have 
shown there 1s no correlation be- 
itween intelligence and the abl- 
iilty to read the Ups. Some people 
entertain the mistaken idea that 
those deat who cannot learn to 
speak or read the lips are not as 
intelligent as those who can. 
This hos been proven wrong 
jagain and again. 

‘The deaf feel a need that 
‘speech and lipreading are inade- 
quate. If speech and lipreading 
were as effective as their advoc- 
lates claim, the orally taught 
deat would belong only to the 
hearing world. They would not 
join the Ontario Association of 
the Deaf and the National Frat- 
ernal Society for the Deaf nor 
seek friends among the deaf as 
|so many have done. A well-ed- 


an etare eabiabet ae Tine [ueated and successful deaf per- 


son, happy and well adjusted 
with friends both hearing and 
deaf, 1s better off than one who 
must depend only upon hearing 
friends of whom he is an un- 
real imitation. We must remem~ 
ber this and base the education 
of the deaf not on theory alone 
but on fact. —0. A.D, News: 


‘Taken from The Tennessee 
Observer, February, 1952. 
Home Going Changes 
Since Christmas children in 


the Primary Department have 
been allowed to go home on Fri- 
day afternoons, returning to 
school Sunday evening. This, 
privilege 1s now being extended 
to the other cottages, Children 
may go home after three-thirty 
on Friday afternoon provided 
that they are called for or all ar- 
rangements for their homegoing 
are made by the parents. They 
must return to the school in 
time to retire at thelr regular 
hour on Sunday evening. 

We are asking all parents to 
cooperate by . 

1. notifying the housemother 
well in advance of the time they 
expect to get thelr children. 

‘2, not calling for their child 
before the time that school is 
dismissed. 

3. returning children to school 
promptly on Sunday evening. 

4. avoiding taking a child 
home when there is danger of 
exposure to illness and contag- 
fon. 

5, seeing children have their 
proper rest and nourishment 
while at home. 

6. refraining from making 
requests for special privileges 
and consideration. 

7. giving thelr children the 
opportunity to practice speech 
and Hp-reading while at home. 


"The battle scarred veteran had 
returned home having been dis- 
charged after a distinguished 
record overseas. 

One“of his former teachers 
called to pay his respects and 
asked his former student if he 
jad ‘learned any particular 
lesson from the war. 

“Yes I have” replied the hero, 
“{ have discovered that it's a 
great deal easier to study history 
than to make {t."" 


| J. MeCLURE, Supt. “vw 


s 


. + A True Story About Myself 


A e Story about Myself 
I was small girl about 


INTEREDIATE LANGUAGE 
(Continued from Page 3) 

(Mrs. A, Wannamaker) 4 
1 


all the girls. I went to stand uj 
by the wall. 

‘Afterawhile my eyes were sore. 
‘Then I went to the hospital and|father’s belt. She spanked me) 
had drops put in my eyes and I/and my brother too. I was hurt. 
could not see. I went to bed for|she said, “Sit- down near the 
awhile. A very few gitls came to| door.” It was easy to go through 
the hospital with flu. I played 
with the girls and the nurse 3 
heard us and came. We went tolafter me. She caught me and 
Beep as fast as we could. Welpicked me up and took me to 
were fooling her. The nurse sald, 

_“¥ou played in bed.” I said, “No, |and I could not sleep. 
J didn’t.” She std. “Yes, you did,}- my mother went upstairs 
you will stand up.” Then I Went land saw me. But I did not see 
to stand up ‘In the bathroom. 


I went to sleep in the bath tub 
for a long time. The nurse open- 
ed the door and saw me in It.| mother. She said that I must be 
‘The nurse said, “Oh, my,” and! 
woke me up and I went to bed|yissed him. I almost 
again. Then I,werit to the junior |hout’ it, 
residence. Some girls saw ™elme that 
coming to the residence. I played |was a small girl and my brother 
with the other girls and I told|too, When I grew up my mom 
the girls the story. Some girlsitold me many stories about 
‘Uked it. when I was small girl 

Betty Ann Williams, 34. —Sarah Brant, 4A Int. 


+ A True Story about Mother 
and Me 


>A Funny Story About Kenny 
and Me 


One day Kenny was playing) When I was nine years old, 
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‘mother got me and I went in the 
policeman’s car. 

‘Anita saw Jeannette watch- 
ing the show and Jeannette ask- 
ed her what happened her: An- 
{ta told her that I wanted to 
her. Anita and I did not go 
jail. Anita and I did not go to 
the party because it was too late. 
Anita and I were very bad girls. 

—Naucy Moon, SA Int. 


THE PRINTSHOP 

Every term sees a number of 
new faces in the Printshop. 

‘This term our beginning 
printers are: Keith Dorschner, 
Kenneth Searson, Douglas Lee- 
man, Billy Wilks. 

Second term pupils are: David 


with Penny our dog. He pulled|my mother learned how to drive’ Eliot, Robert Reld, Robert Hill 


“ner ears. Penny bit his shoes. 
‘She ‘was very cross so he kicked 
Penny. I sald, “Do not kick her.” 
and I sald, “Poor dog.” Then 
Kenny was very’cross and scrat- 
ched my face and pulled my 
hair. I let Penny outside. I went 
outside with Penny. Penny. was|from her car. I could not walk. 
very happy and ran around the|Mother carried me in the house. 


drove the car on my foot. I 


‘the car. John and I stood injand Marshajl Wick. 
front of the house. John ran out.|: Third term‘ pupils are Billy 
I yelled, “Help,” because mother |Habkirk, and Mario Micetick. 


Fourth term pupils are James 


fey ble oe coat a ae Baskerville and Joe Wilson. 
Ip Shellagh. The man help-| Joe graduates this June. Most 
ed my mother. He lifted me Up| or nis time (approximately 25 


hours a week) {s taken up with 
typing at which he hopes to 


c. “Harold Bradley, 9A.|She telephoned to a doctor. The| er you after graduation, 


doctor told mother to take me 
to the hospital. A nurse took an 
When I was 6 or 7 years old,|X-ray of my foot. A taxi man 
<father and mother went to the|took me home. I stayed in bed. 
barn. I played in the barn and}Soon I began to try to walk. 
pumped water. My hands pulled| Soon I could walk again. 
off the wire in the box and there} —Shellagh Kerr, 4A Int. 
were no lights in the barns. 
Father was mad and cross with 
me. I was crying. Father told me 


When I was Small 


When I was a small girl my, 


James is kept busy on the 


shop. 
Billy Habkitk and Marlo Mice- 
tick also spend considerable 


A Funny Story About Myself |time on the cylinder and platen 


presses. Billy has worked the 


to go to'the house. Futher sald,}mother told me that the next Past two summers in a newspap- 


“You are a bad boy." Stand by|afternoon my family would have 
the'wall. Father said Inxgould not}a birthday party for my mot- 
have any dinner When father|her's birthday. 

went to the barn, my mother! ‘The next day Anita came to 
gave me some  sandwiches.|see me. My mother told me that 


Grandma Kerr, saw me stand|y must stay home till 12.00 
near the wall. Mother told herlo‘clock and I should have a 


that I was a bad boy and broke| party. But ‘and I went to 


off the pumps and lights. Fat meet J.annei® I knocked: at 
wae mae: Grandma was asham-)the door. Jeanette's sister o- 
ed of me. 


pened the door. I asked her 
‘Then I was very sorry because |where ‘Jeannette was! Bhe said 
I broke the wires. that Jeannette went to the show. 
—Robert Stewart, 4A.|Anita and I went to the show 

o = too, but she and I didn’t have 

any money. I saw Anita's friend 
One morning I got up até near the show. We ask- 
-o'clock. I talked with father, soled her if she would give Anita 
mother asked where I was. I didjand me fifty cents. The woman 
not'want to sleep, so father and|gave her and me $0 cents. We 
I played checkers. I was four|went to the show but Anita 
years old. I wanted to help fat-|and I could not find Jeannette, 
her so I carried the boards and|Anita’s mother looked for 
we put up a wall. I had a very| Anita. My mother looked for me. 
sore hand because the wood|So they called the policemen.to 
went in my hand, so father was| find Anita and me. The policee 
worried and told me to be care-/men found her and me in the 
ful. My father and I"went to the|show. I saw the policemen wat- 


er office in his home town, and 
hopes to be a good pressman 
someday. They each spend - 
bout 12 hours a week in the 
Printshop. 

David Elliot and Robert Reid 
are taking lnotyping. We hope 
{the time is not too distant when 
we will have a new linotype 
machine. One machine hardly 
allows time enough for all the 
student operators we have. 
‘David has twelve hours and 
Robert ‘nine in the shop each 
week. 

Robert Hil has been doing 
considerable make-up, Job com- 
position and platen press work. 
He spends about nine hours a 
week in shop. 

Marshall Wick is kept busy 
doing bindery operations, such 
jas stitching folders, pamphlets 
and note books, as well as per- 
foratihg receipt forms and ad- 
dressing wrappers for the Cana- 
dian with the mailing machine. 
He also has his share of setting 


"200 to see many animals. They|ching me. So I asked Anita what type and feeding the Gordon 


were funny animals, the giraffe,|the policemen was watching me 
bears, lions and monkeys. Wel for. Anita sald, “I don't know.” 
had a good time atthe zoo.I|Then I saw my mother too. I 
remember that very well. was afraid. I thought I would go 

—Paul Simmons, 4A.|to jail. I cried very hard. My 


press. He spends slightly better 
than six hours a week in the 
Printshop. 4 

‘The first term pupils have 
mastered type cases and 


MAEY’S COLD 
Mary had a little cold; 
It made her sneeze and blow, 
And eyerywhere that Mary went 
~The cold was sure to go. 


@he took the cold to school one 
day, 

Which was against the rule; 

It made the children blow and 


sneeze 
To have a cold in school. 
And so the teacher sent her 


home, 

But ‘twas too late, I fear, 
For all the children in the 
> school, 
Have sniffies, so I hear. 


“What makes the children snl- 
\itle 50?" 
‘The worrled parents cry. 
“Why, Mary had @ cold, you 
know, 
‘The teacher did reply. 


So, if you have a cold, the thing 
To do is stay away 
From movies, school, or any- 
where 
| Where people work or play. 
; —Exchange 


‘when they are not setting up 
small Jobs, distributing type, 
sorting cases and materials or 
feeding the platen press, they 
are busy correcting and pulling 
galley proofs, folding and wrap- 
ping the Canadian and washing 
up presses. Keith and Kenneth 
spend ten hours a@~week In the 
print shop,. Douglas 12, Billy 
‘Wilks and Billy Gardiner each 
14 hours in shop. 

During the term a great var- 
jety of Job work is turned out. 
In a school of this size there is a 
continual demand for small Job 


./Work. Programs, duplicate req- 


Juisition slips sud many other 
form’ that are required prove to 
have excllent motivation value, 
Student printers know that 
these are to be used and they 
will be criticized if errors are 
{found so they put forth their 
best efforts. 


Nearly every year some new 
plece of equipment ts added to 
the printshop. Two years ago we 
got a new perforating machine. 
‘This year we have a new steel 
itype cabinet, a round corner 
card cutter and eyeletter as well 
‘as several new fonts of type. 


Automatic presses are stand- 
ard equipment in most print 
shops today. A job seeker who 
can operate one has a better 
chance of finding a job than one 
who cannot, We have no autom- 
atic in our shop yet but we hope 
to have one some day. 


Sixteen boys of the Interme- 
diate School take Vocational 
Guidance classes this year. They 
are divided into three groups. 
Each group is in the shop from 
3.30—4.00 every day for ap- 
proximately six weeks at one 
time. They are becoming famil~ 
tar with shop terms and shop 
equipment and the Instructor is 
becoming acquainted with 
them, —L. E. Morrison, 
Instructor. 

ea 
The presence of carelessness 
‘causes fewer accidents than the 

absence of carefulness. 
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(Continued from Page 2) ENTERTAINED ewe. ; ; 
terson, Billy Habkirk; Douglas| The pupils who regularly at-| The declared purpose of the}$ Annual School Play 3 


eeman, Wilfred Samure and{tend Victoria ‘Avenue Baptist | magazine is to secure and prom-|% 


aren were entertained by the |lgste information on al! posse wocensecoccoonenesoee § 
pH oung Adulta Group on Satur-|of deatneas for the special ben-|¥ . - § 
Fe eee eon, Bully day February 16, trom 7 to 930/eft. of parents of deaf children Aladdin and His % 

Magic Lamp 3 


ee Mneck, Davia {Pls Members of the club drove| who wish to secure such inform- 
Fem Carey eooaman and |e children to the party. lation from an independent]| 
Graven 5 1d) "After each person hed been|medium controlled and run by|% 
‘Team’ 3<-Billy Munroe (cap- given a white, red or blue heart |the adult deaf alone. %. 
A the pupils and club members| It is stated the idea for the |¥ di + 
tain), Charles Denommie, James ere ‘dvded Int thie : jae 4 Rae eta toctma lt School Auditorium 3 
Backarvilie, Irvin Hayes, e teams compel several In New York City at aly i125, a 
sae paige , Mario Micetick and] 16) race which required abll-|meeting of a Parent-Teachers|§ April 25, 26 and 28th § 
. “4—Jerome Winterhalt ity as well as speed. Association. Many of the parents 8.15 PM. % 
(captain), David Eliot, Burton! 7° the delight of the younses te ig as much ln lS veneererredartereereres 
“Foster, Robert Renout, ‘Robert pupils a candy hunt followed, in | format as possible about Bs 
Foster, Robert Renout, RODErt which some pupls proved to be deafness and its problems trom 
Sec teacele eo better hunters than others.|adult deaf persons in attend-|, 


SUNK IT! 

expressed || JUNK something every day. 

ltag game and although it was|desire grew the idea of the new Junk your worrles, junk your 

magazine. =~ fears, junk your anxieties, Junk 

Surprisiny th your little jealousies, envies and 

eee y modsr|Ratreds. Whatever interferes 

ate tone in dealing with the sub-| "ith your getting up and getting 

fect of methods of communica |°" 0 the world —JUNK IT! 
tion. The approach, however, is Every night before you go to 5 


sleep, put in the Junk heap all 
entirely, or almost entirely from| OP" disappointments, all your 


Girls’ Sports 


MISS I. GIBSON 


white hearts. 
Basketball ‘The pupils were asked to come: 
‘At the end of this year’s bas-|to a long beautifully decorated entirely, oF slment env te a 
ketball season, the OB.D. senfor|table and find their ames on/the oral viewpo! et no a 
KS. junior teams made a very!place cards, A delicious lunch|tempt is made to be dogmatic, erudees, Your revengefu Tote 
food showing. ‘The senlor teamiwas enjoyed by the club mem-|AS an instance of this broad  evERYTHING that is hindering 
held down second place, after bers as well as the pupils. ‘viewpoint members of the grad-iyoy from being a strong fine 
losing {0 Belleville Collegiste| After thanking the club mem-|vation class of 1951 at Gallaudet character. ‘The great trouble 
Inst week, while the junior team pers for a lovely party the happy |"*ze invited to contritbute. with most of us is that we have 
ted for third place with Picton | pupils returned to the school. Both in format and content /not any junk heap of this sort. 
Collegiate. . —M. A. R,|the new magazine appears quite| We pull all our mental enemies, 
‘The games between B.C.I. and es pesgrrenies Peoria 2 all our handicaps, our discour- 
OSD, were very close and both lewpolnt of many of |agements, our losses, our misfor~ 
schools had to work to gain PeesBrearae ENTER- | the educated deaf who are ord-|tunes, our troubles, worrles and 
points. The scores at the end of Inarlly not represented in pub-|trials, along with us, That eats 
the fourth quarter were; O.8.D. ‘Thirty-one pupils who regu-|lications by and for the deaf. _|up more than 50 per cent of our 
seniors 10 vs B.CI. seniors 21(Jarly attend. 8t. ‘Andrews Pres-| ‘The subscription price 1s $2.00] vitality and energy, so that we 
OSD. juniors 30 vs BCL jun-|bytertain Church were enter-|per year, the editorial office: |have only the smaller amount 
tors 18. tained by the Joy Club onlvox Magazine Company, 200|left for the great achieve- 
‘On Thursday, March 6, we Saturday, February 16 from 3 tol w. a4th Street, New York 1, N.Y,|ment—Let's go! 
played our final gashe with Pic-|6 Dm. —The Ulinois Advance, —Mutual Moments 
ton Collegiate juniors. The| Games were played until 4.45 January, 1952. —_—+—— 
O.6D.team at half time were,p.m. when the puplis were asked — 
leading by small margin, but)to sit down at a long table which! owo NEW 1 HEARING AIDS 
the Pictonites came back on thie | was decorated for St. Valentine's BOOKS IN 1952 | Beware of Misleading ,Adver- ‘ 
the Pie neat the OSD. juniors.Day with Ughted candles and| Art Lectures For. Lipreading | tisements American 
‘As the end of the game wasjhearts. : Practice Association Gives Sound Advice 
drawing near, the score was on-| Sandwiches, pickles, cake, by Jane Walker to Hard of Hearing Who May Be 
ly one point difference, in fav-|cookies, ice-cream and chocolate) ‘Talks about well known art- Helped 
our of Picton, but with a final! milk were enjoyed by all. ists and their works. Hlustra-| The modern hearing aid is a 
surge of power they widened the/ ‘The pupils who attended the tions, one for each lecture, to triumph of electronic and ac- 
fo win by a decisive’ party were accompanied by Miss’ pass around the class. Suitable |oustical engineering and Yankee 
victory of 32-26. \Burnside, Miss Gaebel and Miss! for teen-agers and adults. Ingenuity. Manufacturers of 
‘The junior teams this year Rutherford. 1A Welcome Change In Lipread-|hearing aids are to be congratu- 
were very evenly matchéd in the! ap 545 p.m. all the popils ing Practice Material lated on their success. 
- C.O.88.A. league and the O8.D./shook hands with Rev. and Mrs. $3.12 postpaid. Electronically, the modern 
ee a very creditable|/Hornsby and Miss Thompson. hearing ald is essentially a small 
President of the Club, and ipublic address system except for 
thanked them for the party. Auditory Training For The Deaf aire and welght. A hearing aid 
Badminton and Table-Tennis | cnant-you letters were writ-/>Y Mary Wood Whitehurst andl with batteries weighs as little as 
‘The badminton and table- : Edna K. Monsees 
ten by the pupils of*the Senior 5 to 10 ounces, whereas a public 
tennis season has begun with school to express their apprec-| The first book of its kind—J|address system may welgh as 
some’ of the sentor girls begin- |iation, appre |wgeitten especially for those! much as 25 to 50 pounds. Many 
ning last night. There are fifty Pee ey who have always had a little|of the component parts of all 
senlor and intermediate players : hearing but have never learned] makes of hearing aids are ob- 
in the badminton (doubles)| SOMETHING DIFFERENT | to use it. tained from the same suppliers. 
tournament, and approximately| “Vox Magazine: Volce of the! , students in schools for 
sixty players enrolled in thesen-'Deaf” is the name ofa new the deat. One hearing aid manufacturer 
for and intermediate table-ten-'magazine to be published asa! » Graduates of schools for makes some of its vacuum tubes 
nis (singles) tournament. quarterly with editorial office in] ~ but in general the manufactur- 
— New York City. An examination ers buy them from one source. 
F & F Hockey jof the first issue, the October: One manufacturer uses elec- 


c. Others with severely im- 


b 


‘This year the girls are start- number, indicates that the ven- 
ing to play F & F hockey, which ‘ture is unique in several res- 
is quite similar to floor hockey. | pects. All of the editors, and ap- 
The boys at OSD. began to parently all of the Board of 
play last year, and the girls have Directors, are deat graduates of 
become interested in this com-'day or oral schools, or deaf per- 
paratively new sport. This year sons who were educated in regu- 
the girls will not be organized lar schools. This is in sharp) 
{nto teama, but ‘will learn to'contrast with most national 
handle the ring, and develop magazines pilblished by and 
plays. Next year, we hope to about the deaf, eg., the Silent 
have a sentor and intermediate Worker, office organ of the 
tournament to further develop N.AD. published and controlled 
the skill of F é& F hockey. mainly by products of residen- 


paired hearing and dis-| tromagnetic 


$3.12 postpaid. 


—The Volta Bureau, 1537-38th 


n 7, 


Bet you didn't know that a: 


baskets have an 18 inch diame- 
ter or a 56 4\7 circumference. 
Plenty of room for the ball to go 


_ through! 


microphone but 
most of the microphones are of 
crystal type. The resistors, cap- 
acitors and other circuit com- 
ponents come from several 
[sources and are similar to prod- 
uets used in other electronic in- 
struments and devices. The 
outside case which houses the 
chassis is distinctive for each 
manufactirer and there are us- 
ually differences in the circuits 
that are employed. The modern 


{Continued on Page 8) 
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MULTIPLE HANDICAP IN 
+ THE FIRLD OF DEAFNESS 
{Continued from Page 1) 
to classify su handicapped 
children under the heads of 
Physical Handicapped, Emotion- 
ally Handicapped, oF ee fo consequences. 
Handicapped, and forget’ e 
the child with impaired hearing ee ey the dent 
“might well come under all thes®| our “classrgoms to 
various heads. I cannot make]. ‘sok 
this point too emphatic. ceatnoss 
‘Too often we hear a reference 
to a child who Is deat as doing 
something because he 1s deaf, 
* when in truth it may be because 
of something else. Language 1s 
+ the ome key that unlocks the 
many silent doors in the house 
* of deafness. And after we have 
ed language patterns, 
we are-so often faced with the 
seeming inability of the deaf 65!) nature, as well as a physical 
‘a Tule, to grasp the abstract, 
Helen Keller who certainly 
should be an authority on mul- 
tiple handicaps in the field of 
deafness says deafness is a grea- 
ter handicap than blindness and 
\that one of the most severe 
handicaps of deafness is the 
greater difiiculty in being able 
to grasp the abstract. It is dif- 
ficult to say whether this ina- 
bility 1s accentuated because of 
our continued teaching along 
Uiies that stress the concrete, 
or because of a mind that is cut 
off from the sense of 
and must depend so much more 
on the sense of seeing. 


Dr. Cord Orvey Wells made a 
most’ interesting study of this 
question while at Chicago Uni- 
versity. He found that hearing 

. pupils were three to four years 
In advance of deaf pupils in the 
understanding of abstract 
words, whereas the deaf pupils 
were equal to hearing pupils in 
the understanding of concrete 
words. Dr. Mildred Templin of 
the Child Research Center of 
the University of Minnesote has 
wmade a study of this question. 
‘ghe found that day school pupils 
were in advance of residential 
Yyehool pupils in the understand- 
sing of ee epee ae be (Continued from Page 7) 
found that day school puplls |etectrical hearing ald is truly & 
had more pearing. She found (genincant chevement. when 
deafness to be the obstacle in| one realizes that it has been less 
this understanding of the 8b-|that 75 years since Bell invented 
atrect” 5 ‘X the telephone. ~" 

We Mast Also Realise That 
Often Deafness Is A Handicap 

In The Social Sense 

I belleve that one of the great- 
est social handicaps among the 
older deat people whom I know 
is the fear of loneliness. You and 
I may be lonely, but never so in 
quite the same sense as a deaf 
person. One older deaf man who 
Uved in a small town where 
there were no other deaf refer- 
red to'it asa place of solitary 
confinement which did not even 
offer the false hope of esca 
Dr.Dohn of Denmark in ex- 
plaining the high percentage of 
deaf in mental institutions in 
‘Denmark says it is “mainly due 
to isolation.” He says he does not 
mean “to say that the defect it- 
self cguses such development, 


can be of grave 


ii 


in 
‘the emotional sense, in the 
ucational sense, and in the 
fal sense. We must also remem-~ 
ber that you and I can take 
these various handicaps and 
discuss them one at time but the 
deaf person Is not granted this 
same privilege. He must live 
with them all at the sane time. 
‘The deaf man must not only 
learn to live with them all, but 
also, he must learn 


ed- 
‘s0c- 


fact that -you and I have the 
privilege of making a choice as 


learn about the problem of ad- 
justing to deat people and the 


to whether or not they wish to 
earn about the problem of 


hearing . 
greatest multiple 
handicap in the entire field of 
deafness. 

* —The Rochester Advocate. 


—+— 
HEARING AIDS 


not clear, probably three million 
persons in the United States are 
enfficiently hard-of-hearing to 
need elther hearing alds or lip 
reading or both. On the other 
hand, probably 800,000 to one 
millién hard-of-hearing indlvid- 
uals are willing to wear a hear- 
ing aid. The other two million 
jare potential 


not much interested in acquir- 
ing hearing aids. They probably ;hides deafness"; “let me show 
have several reasons for not) you how you can hear invisibly”, 
getting one. Three of these rea-|“you understand everything you 
gona are: 1. A sense of pride and|hear”; “world’s finest, smartest 
je desire to conceal thelr hearing|and smallest hearing aid”; 
but, that consequent {solation handicap. 2. They have hearing |“hear in secret.” 


leads to conditions which break 
down and oppose the organiz~ 
+ ing character-forming tenden- )frst cost is too great. 
cy.” Neither flo I mean to infer, 


defect which is not materially, 


4 a) 


‘we|that manufacturers of hearing 
on entering |wids 


teach-|nothing " 
fag the deaf ta the most difficult | will reveal a handicapping hest- 


how to gttitor good. But they can be used 
along with hearing people. The |for evil too. aid a 


to whether or not we wish to|.etnoa employed by most man- 


fact that the deat people them- in 
selves are not offered this same [peda Aghcnecerin terion 
privilege of making a choice 88'yno can be reached. There 


\geems to be a certain combina- | powe! 


“Although the statistics are| 


customers for|more clearly’ 
hearing aids, and the manufact-|smallest hearing ai 
urers vie with one another to|new invisible 
obtain their patronage: It also|new hearing ald that 


assisted by a hearing ald. 3. The icine and Rehabilitation and its 


It has not been many years'meters and Hearing Aids must 


-it is little wonder 


today, bent on marketing 
their wares, make use of adver- 
sometimes 


“nothing 
hearing is hidden,” and that 
is carried around that 


| In the opinion’of the Advisory’ 

on Audiometers and 

this attitude is not 
only 


prospect 
‘and to disappointment and Dit- 
‘terness which further handicap 
the hard-of-hearing person. 
Advertising ts for the purpose 
jof announcing to the world that 
‘a manufacturer or dealer has a! 
‘product or service to sell. In the 
iwords of ‘the late Dr. Glenn 
. Frank, “Advertising is the spark 
[plug of industry.” Advertising 1s 
also an educational medium. 
‘When advertising is used in its 
most éthical and commend- 
able manner, ittis an excellent 
jeducation medium. Thus public- 
ity and da can be-used 


‘The hearing aid industry Js » 
highly competitive fleld and the 


ufacturers to market hearing 
‘aids is through 2 dealer. The in- 


'tfon of credulity and optimism 
|in the hard-of-hearing person, 
and, when lfuring claims are 
made about secrecy and invisi- 
bility, these hard-of-hearing 
persons eager to hear again and 
to satisfy their vanity will ans- 
wer but. will be disappointed on 
learning of the deception. Even 
‘if the salesman {s fortunate en- 
ough to sell an instrument, the 
jaard-of-hearing individual will 
iat that he has been ensnared 


During the last year or two, 
the ‘Council has used such phra- 
seology as the following in ad- 
|vertising for various hearing 
aids: 

“A fabulous new electronic ear 
[which miraculously conceals 
deafness”; “no button in the 
ear” “hide your deafness,; you 
jcan hear bel farther and 


hearing 


‘The Council on Physical Med- 


Advisory Committee on Audio- 


PS 


colored tube for » wire. 


misleading 

ing people to buy will not help 
but will have a tendency to pull 
down the level of integrity of 


ganization of the hearing ald 
manufacturers. Buch an 


tion. 
‘The development of the truly 
ids of the pre~ 


about the virtual disappearance 
of quack devices from the mar- 
ket. In the same way it is to be 
hoped that the development of 
a more rational attitude on the 
part of the public toward hear- 
ing aids may bring about the 
disappearance of dishonest ad- 
vertising. When people come to 
regard hearing aids as they now 
regard spectacles, there will be 
even less excuse than there is 
now for promotion by misrepre- 
sentation, and a hard-of-hear- 
ing person denied a hearing ald 
will complain as vehemently as 
would a myopic person denied 
spectacles. Some of the advert- 
ising in the past has made the 
hard-of-hearing person unden- 
jably a victim and a dupe; a 
campaign of informative, educa- 
tional advertising can put him 
in his rightful place as an in- 
telligent person promptly avall- 
ing himself of the latest pro- 
ducts of modern electroacoustic 
laboratories. 

‘The Council and its* Advi- 
sory Committee will from time 
to thme publish articles to call 
attention to misleading and un- 
warranted advertising of hear- 
ing aids. It will also continue its 
policy of recognizing well-made, 
ethically promotéd hearing aids 
by publishing a lst of instru- 
ments found acceptable. 

Reprinted from The Journal 
of The Amegican Medical Asso- 
ciation, June, 1951. 
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i ‘Writing A Report 


Most of us find ourselves at 


some. time up against the job o! 


writing a report. It may be a 
business report or the report of 
@ meeting; it may be our report 
as secretary of an organization, 
or an analysis of a situation in a 


factory. 


‘Writing a report need not be 
the ordeal so many of us fear it 
to be, and sometimes find it. 
Like so many other things, it is 


not particularly dificult if w 


break it down into small jobs. 
‘The purpose of this Monthly 
Letter 1s to show, step-by-step, 


how to write a report. All th 
suggestions will not be sppropr! 


BELLEVILLE, APRIL 1952 


Requests for reports should refer 
to definite and limited problems. 
t} This simple working chart will 
be of help: 1) comprehend what) 
you are required to report on; 
2) ascertain all possible sources 
of information; 3) decide upon! 
what sources to draw; 4) gather 
information and explanations; 
'5) sift the evidence; 6) synthe-|these conclusions. The former 
size the acceptable evidence; 7)'are actualities, the latter are 
‘abstract what Is to the point and, tinged with the colour of his 
discard the rest;8) throw what|opinions. 
|i left into report form; 9) sum-| If recommendations are made, 
they should be clear and definte. 
‘There are at least four limit-]They should tell what to do, who 
ations upon research for a re-|is to do it, where it should be 
Prlport; tite, staff, money and|done, at what tme, and why 
*\Gate. It is important that the | this s recommended. 


otter qualities, his volce is 
worth Listening to. 

All recommedations are touch- 
ed with the personality of the 
writer of the report. The wise 
man will make a distinction bet- 


marize your findings. 


mugaesiicnvery report, but the report writer should do his best |Form of the Report 


principles will be generally use: 
ful. 


We should try to make reports 


constructive. Instead of thresh: 


4ng old straw, or moving in a 


count of some convention or 
meeting, it is much more inter- 
esting. to offer vigorous and 
thought-provoking _interpreta- 


tions and ideas of our own. 
‘To prepare 


resourcefulness and ,s'iczce, 
and do some hard work. Dr. 
Ewen Cameron says in What Is 
Life? that Mme, Curle combined 
the intellect of a first-rate 
‘selentist with the skill of a first- 
rate craftsman and the patience 
of a first-rate charwoman. That 
is the recipe for holding the in— 
terest of Usteners and readers; it 
is the only way in which we can 
discover or rediscover great 
truths, 

‘There are, broadly, two kinds 
of business reports: the inform- 
afion report and the reseach 
report. 

‘The information report is to 
keep an executive up to date 
with events, developments and 
projects. The reseach report 1s 
the outcome of your investiga- 
tion of phenomena. This may be 
in any branch of human act- 
ivity, from politics to labour re- 
lations, from some crank’s idea 
about taking electricity out of 
the air to a plan for extending 
customer use for the power 
already developed. 

Any report upon which action 
may be based, or which may in- 
fluence executives in this or 
that direction, 's an important 
plece of work, and deserves our 
earnest attention. There is no 
more engrossing job than that 
of exploring in search of mat- 
erial for such a report. 

Before Beginning 

Your work starts long before 
you make a motion toward your 
pen. You must be properly brie- 
fed, and that is a joint respon- 
sibility of you and your boss. 
‘You must know exactly what is 
wanted and why it Is wanted. 


“~ ‘ 


& good report we 
need to cultivate dependability, 


Sjwithin these Umitations, and) writing a report will be much 
his report should note any'easter If you work out a form, or 
short-coming because of them, [skeleton 
4\rf the report is taken from the! good plan for the inexper- 
files years hence, it should pro-|jenced report writer Is to start 
vide evidence of the difficulties with a statement in one sent- 
the research man encountered, ‘ence, setting forth the objective 
so as to give a reallsitic starting jor the study which is being 
point for following up OF MOd- reported upon. This will focus 
ernizing the report. attention upon the primary 
Economy of effort will be pos-| purpose. Then follow with main 
sible to the report writer if he}and sub-headings, ‘growing out 
keeps a clearly defined purpose |of the sentence and leading to- 


pedestrian way through an ac: 


NUMBER 7 


contents, the index, and such- 
lke, These are features which 
are required only in exhaustive 
{and lengthy reports, and fall in- 
‘to place quite naturally when 
their use is indicated. 
Chronological Reports and Re- 
search 

The person who writes a re- 
port which records happenings 
in the order of their time seque- 
nee must bear in mind that ev- 
ents sometimes follow one an- 
other in successive points of 
time without tending toward an 
end. He needs to look out for 
cause-and-effect relationship. 
His report should tell origin, his- 
tory, and development. It should 
bring out what is the focal point, 
the turning point, the key event 
that marks a change or ind!- 
cates the need for a change. 

Many a chronological report is 
‘only a collection of episodes: 
only the starting place for re- 
search. Nothing much that ts 
useful will dow from our work 
until we start asking questions 
and finding answers, 


‘This leads us into considera- 


tion of the analyical report, 
which starts off with the idea 


they may be. 


person 


The Objective 


; vat 


preparing 
should sit down with time to) 
eas Coe ed Races ou }to a well-written introduction or 
skimp and save words,” he ad-jreader is selzed at this 

x point, he 
Seuroaar te yon Bivona Ukely to proceed into the body 

sae { 

In writing sentence Se \mind. Even when one is sure the 
ee iy the problem f Zou ROW: report will be read, as when the 


|x mind, and refuses to allow , ward the conclusion. 
himself to be drawn away by) 
other things, however attractive 11415 pian helps to ellminate vat 


‘Aesop Glim, known to advert- | tion'and reasoning, and keep the: 
ising men through his articles|writer on the track of compe- 
in Printers’ Ink, advises that, tent thinking. 

{the problem being stated, the| 
@ report 


In planning the report, serious |good practice to provide a sum- 
thought should be given to the ; 
heed and temperament of the!about and what point it makes. 
person for whom it is being pre- 
pared. Somedpersons want great 
detail, others will be content 
with deductions; some will want 
tables and graphs, while others 
will run a mille from a statistic. 
“What,” the report writer should 
ask himself, “Is to be done with 
what data by whom?” 

‘The Kind of report we are con- 
sidering now—one that gives 
information on the basis of 
which an executive may take sc- 
tion—is a sort of diagnosis. It 
tells what is right and what Is 
wrong, and gives an interpreta 
ton which serves as the execu- 
tive’s guide to the remedy, 
should one be needed. ‘ 

‘There are two occasions wiftn 
recommendations by the report 
writer are in order: when they 
are requested, and when the 
writer believes that because of 
his Knowledge, experience, and {bout the sppendix, the table of 


to 


jthat there sm, problem to be 
ae how greatly /solved, and marches toward de- 
surprising how greatly |rrite conclusions, Tt 1s not a 
mere collection of data; it ga- 
thers facts for and against the 
proposal being studied, and then 
goes on to assess them by com- 
parison and testing. 

‘The person embarking upon 
preparation of such a report has 
need of an open mind, His is a 

[quest for truth, unblased unpre 
It attention of the! jugiced and clear-headed. He 
will not suspend his researches 
until they have reached the 
point where the returns from 
the Investigation have ceased to 
be really Important. He will 
modify his thesis as he goes a- 
long, if necessary, to fit the new 
thoughts born of his study. 

‘There can be no more tilustri- 
ous purpose than that of the re- 
[search man: “To find the truth 
no matter how obscure; to re- 
cogize it no matter in what stra- 
nge form it may present itself: 
to formulate it honestly; to state 
{t unmistakably; and to reason 
from {t remorselessly and with- 
out regard to prejudice.” 

Business research s of many, 
kinds. It may be designed to 
solve a merchandising or pro- 
duction or distribution problem; 
it may be called upon to find 
ways of effecting economies; tt 
may be done in response to man- 
agement’s desire to anticipate 
trade developments within the 
Industry shifts in the economy 
of the country, or progress in 
technology. 

Its leading questions are: 
what ts true? what is best? what 
fs necessary? how do we do tt? 

(Continued on Page 8) 


‘ueness, fill in gaps in informa~- 


Although {t does not hold true 
jin every case, the success of 
many reports may be attributed 


of the report with an expectant 


topic is one of particular inter- 
est to an executive, it still is 


mary telling what the report is 


It should be sharp in Its diction, 
sparing of words, and careful to 
promise no more than is in the 
report. 

‘When you come to your preli- 
minary outline, it should be 
drafted so as to give you a fairly 
clear Idea of the road ahead, en- 
able you to judge what you 
should stress, and provide you 
with a test of the adequacy of 
your research. 

‘The sheet which accompanies. 
this Monthly Letter gives anj 
Idea of an adaptable outline as 
it is applied to this article. It 
may be used by anyone for & 
business or institutional or phil- 
osophical report, merely by us- 
ing appropriate headings and 
|sub-headings. 


Ie is not necessary, in this 
short mention of the form of 
the report, to go into detail a- 


Ne 


FOR THE DEAF 


‘The Board of Directors of the 
Association met at the Volta 
‘Bureau Washington D. C. on Fri- 
day, January 11, 1952. The well 
attended and animated sessions 
continued through ’noon of the 


VOLTA SPEECH = 


followin 
next day, with the fouls see ‘Coles 


present: - 


President; 
Secretary; Herbert A. Poole, 
‘Treasurer; Dr. M. L. Breitstein, 
Sam B. Craig, Thornton W. 
Owen, Elizabeth V. Scott, John 
and Olive A. 


nard Elstad. 
Resolutions adopted by the 
Board placed on record its grief 
~at the loss of a fellow member, 
Charles A. Bradford, who was 
killed in an automobile accident} 
on September 1, and its appre- 
ciation to the retiring Treasurer, 
Herbert A. Poole, for his twent; 
five years of service to the As~ 
sociation. Appreciation was also 
‘expressed for the service on the 
Board of Mrs. H. T. Poore, and 
both she and Mr. Poole were 
placed on the Honorary Board. 
‘Three new members were elec- 
ted to fill these vacancies, as 
follows: For the unexpired term 
of Mr. Bradford, Mrs. Grosvenor 
Coville; for the unexpired terms 
of Mr. Poole and Mrs, Poole, the 
Reverend Raymond B. Bragg 
and Captain Jerome Donovan. 
Mrs, Coville’s election ts of 
especial interest because she re- 
presents the fourth generation 
of her family to concern itself 
with the welfare of this organi- 
zation. Her great-grandfather, 
‘Alexander, Melville Bell, contri- 
buted to the erection of the 
Volta Bureau building, attended 
meetings of the Association, and 
donated a quantity of books to 
the Library. Her grandparents, 
. Dr. and Mrs. Alexander Graham 
Bell, participated in every part 
of the work of the Association 
during its@arly years, he being 
its founder and first president. 
And own parents, Qr. and: 
‘Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor, hive al- 
so been closely associated with 
thé organization almost thro- 


ughout its existence, through’, 


seFvice on its Board, Executive 
Committee and Honorary Board. 
Mrs. Coville has recently been 
visiting schools for the deaf in 
this.and other countries, and 
has expressed keen interest in 
the purposes of the Association. 
She is a professional writer of 
distinction. ‘ 

Dr. Bragg. interested in the 
work of the Association because 
of deafness in Kis own family, 
has served for several years on 
the Auxiliary Board, and has 
given generously of his time in 
committee work. Captain Dono- 
van, interested for the same rea- 
son, has been a member of the 
organization for some years, and 
has,also taken an active part in 
committee work. 


., Jools there will be sections devot- 


Stoner of the John Tracy Clinics; 


ling of Language, Miss 


A warm welcome Was 
to all 
. ‘and also 
following new members of 
Auxiliary Board: Francis Doyle, 
Hilleary Hoskinson (elected at 
the same time as Treasurer of 
the : Association), Harriet Me 


‘Winding. 

Plans for the Summer Meet- 
ing received careful attention at 
the Board meeting, and excel- 
lent progress is reported. The! 
general theme of the meeting 
{s expressed in the phrase “That 
the Deaf May Speak.” In addi- 
tion to the demonstrations and 
discussions to be held at the 
Clarke and Horace Mann Sch- 


sive, and el 


fed to special topics of interest | Let 


to ‘today's educators and pa- 
rents, each headed and directed 
by a prominent worker in the 
field, as follows: Nursery and 
Preschool Work, Miss June Mll- 
ler of the University of Kansas; 
‘Teacher Recruitment and Tra- 


jampton.” He 
Boston School 


ral Institute, Speech and Speech 


gins of Clark 
‘Dr. Powrle Doctor of Gallaudet 


School came té be founded. 


Participation, Miss Marguerite 
Present Day Influences 
‘Trends in the Education of the 
‘Deaf, Dr. Richard Silverman of 
Central Institute; The Teach- 


Mildred 
Groht of the Lexington School. 
'The importance of making re- 
servations at the earliest possi- 
ble moment cannot be overem- 
phasized. This is true|next June, 


always provided the building. 


‘pton are concerned, for the 


a great difference in the selec- 
‘tion of a meeting place, and in 
its proper wiring and acoustic 
treatment for the demonstra- 


for the deaf, the Horace 


tions of work. Please cooperate ;June 20. 
by notifying them at once of 


your intention to attend. the Kenmore, 


in 


March, 1952. 
easy access to 


aS 
‘THE HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 
Where the Volta Speech Assocl- 
ation Will Meet Next Summer 
/ It is spring of 1871 and the 
lace is the new oral public day 
school, the “Boston School for 
[Deaf Mutes,” the first of its kind 
in the United States. Young’ 
Alexander Graham Bell, son of 
‘the renowned Professor Alex- 
lander Melville. Bell, has been 
sent in place of his father to lec: 
ture at the school on Visible 
Speech, his father’s invention. 
[He spends two months at the 
[school and teaches both the tea- 
chers ‘and the fupils the princi- 
ples of human speech. He, toge- 
ther with Sarah Fuller, the 
school's first principal, is laying 
the foundation for 80 years of 
fine work in the teaching of 
speech to deaf chidren in that 


which the area abounds. 
—The Volta Review, 


——— 


1G, 1952 


acter — 
Bunker Hill Day, 


in Boston will be closed. 
All of the 


‘Deaf. 


was founded in| 


1889, two years after the Clarke | ora, 1 have shut the door, 
School in Northampton, the first) speak now the word 


tor, and father of Mabel Hub- 
bard, who was deafened at the 
age“of four and who eventually 
became the wife of that same 
Alexander Graham Bell. Among 
the friends of Mr. Hubbard who 
had taken a great interest in his 
work was Mr. Dexter 8. King, a 
member of the Boston School 


they are being taught at North- 


make the experiment and to ap- 
point Miss Fuller and send her 


to the Clarke Schoo! to be train- 
ining, Dr. Helen 8, Lane of Cent-104 "tcq so, the ‘Horace Mann, 


The State of Massachusetts 
was interested in the new school 
vfrom the first ‘and offered to 
College; Parent Education and share the expense if children 
loutside Boston might attend. 
‘and |Boston agreed to this and for 
‘many years the’ plan was carried 
out. In ‘Tecent years, however, 
the State has paid the entire ex- 
pense, including all traveling 
expenses. The City, however, has. 


It is this school whose Princi- 
pal and faculty will serve as host 
especially when the Volta 

the sessions at Northam-/Speech Association assembles 

ienige tape atone?) num- in Boston for the major part of 


‘ted to attend will make 4ts sixty-second annual meeting. 
Spend ic ‘With the cooperation of all of 


the other New England schools, expect to attend to make plans 
Mann 


iprosen is bere out details of 
th Both there and in Boston, programs -and demonstrations to 
the schools are anxious to pre-|begin Tuesday evening, June 17 
sent the best possible ilustra-;nd continue through Friday 


‘The headquarters hotel will be 
490 Common- 
—The Volta Review, | Wealth Avenue, which Is situated 
the heart of the city, with 

many of the 

points of historical interest in 


January, 1952. 
VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
MEETIN( 


As previously announced, the 
Volta Speech Association for the 
Deaf will hold its sixty-second 
annual meeting in the State of 
‘Massachusetts during the week 
of June 16, 1952. The meeting 
will be quite distinctive in char- 
partly because of the 
fact that a holiday especially 
dear to the hearts of Bostonians 
falls on 
‘Tuesday of that week, when all 
schools and places of business 


New England 
schools for the deaf are cooper- 
ating in plans for the meeting, 
the main body of which will be 
school, now (since 1873) called|held in Boston under the ausp- 
the Horace Mann School for the jices of the Horace Mann School, 

the oldest day’ school for the 


- THE QUIET FLACE 


‘Whisper Thy 

While I have come apart, 
‘While all is still. 

In this blest quietness 
Clamorings cease; 

Here in Thy prese! 
Infinite peace; 


ce dwells * 


Yonder, the sin: 
Lord, I have shut the door, 
‘Thou art within. = 
—William M. Runyan. 


deaf in the United States. Most 
of the cooperation will be with 
respect to the Boston program, 
but part of {t will begin on June 
16in Northampton, when the 
Clarke School, assisted by some 
of {ts graduates, will welcome 


the|the Association members to a 


‘series of demonstrations. These, 
covering the work of the Lower, 
Middle, and Upper Schools and 
the Research Department, will 
extend from Monday morning 
through Tuesday forenoon, Af- 
ter their completion at noon on 
‘Tuesday, there will be ample 
time for the delegates to reach 
Boston in time for the opening 
session of the main convention 
that evening. The program there 
will continue through Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday. 
Delegates may register elther 
in Northampton or in Boston, 
where the Hotel Kenmore, 490 
‘Commonwealth Avenue, will be 
headquarters. Further informa- 
tion, including rates at the Ken- 
more and other hotels in Bos- 
ton, as well as hotels and inns 
in or near Northampton, will be 
published in the near future. It 
will be important for those who 


very early, so as to’ assure the 
setting up of adequate provi- 
sions for sound equipment and 
other facilities necessary to a 
modern program. 

Recent committee meetings in 
New York and Boston have seen 
rapid progress in the pl 
of details, The members of the 
committee are as follows: - 
Chairman: Mr. Nathan P. Har- 

tis, Horace Mann School 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. George T. 
Pratt, Clarke School 
Representing the Volta Board of 
Directors: 
Dr. Edward M. Twitmyer, 
Pennsylvania School 
Dr. Helen 8. Lane, Central In- 
stitute 
Representing the New England 
Schools for the Deaf: 
Mr. Keyes Sanders, 
School 
Miss Mildred O'Neal, Austine 
School, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont ‘ 

Sister Mary St. Sanislaus, Bos- 

ton School, Randolph 

Mr. Alan ¥. Crouter, Mystic 

School 

Mr, Edmund B. Boatner, Am- 

erican School, Hartford, 

Mr. John Yale’Crouter, Rhods 

Island School =~ 
—The Volta Review, 
December, 1951, 


Maine 


NS 


me 


Py grow larger. After awhile the 
} buds will come out. In the sum- 
mer the branches will be covered 
| With green, We will see the diffe- 
J jrent leaves. They will be beaut!- 
ful. Last summer we went for a 
walk. We saw many kinds of 
(Miss R, Ven Allen) green leaves. In the autumn 
Branches in Winter there ‘will be many coloured 

In the winter many buds are|leaves. The leaves will fall on 


‘on the trees. They stay on the|the ground in the fall. We can 


brancHes all winter. The buds see the buds on the branches 


are covered with thin brown, again. The little girls and boys! 


+ seales, The scales are covered |will play with the leaves. In the 
with sticky wax and tiny haira.|winter the buds will be on the 
‘The acales‘keep the buds warm'branches all winter. The scales 
and dry. They keep the buds|Kkeep the buds warm. 
from freezing too. If the buds —Marlene Caldwell, 3A. 
‘weren't covered with scales, they —— 
would die, We would have no Branches in Winter 


leaves on the trees. The leaves| The story was about “Branch- 


” Miss Van Allen 


on the branches look pretty. In .¢S in Winte 
March or April the sun and the 
water in the ground makes the 
buds grow. The buds open and 
get bigger and bigger. The buds|> 
turn into leaves. The leaves cov- 
er the trees in summer. Baby 
buds grow on the trees in sum- 
mer but we can't see them be- 
cause of many leaves. t 
In Autumn the leaves fall 


on the trees. The branches are 
covered with buds. Thin brown 


buds warm. 
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‘are covered with buds. The buds|winter. They are called winter 


taught us. Miss Van Allen took 
‘us for a walk outside. We looked 


In the winter many buds are 


seales cover the buds. The small 
hairs and sticky wax keeps the 


are very small. They grow larger 
jin the spring. The scales were 
around the buds. The scales 
have small hairs. The buds are: 
covered with sticky wax. Leaves 
Grow on the trees in the spring. 
‘They come out of the buds. 

_In the autumn the leaves fall 
on the ground. They are coloured 
brown, yellow and red. The little 
[girls played in the leaves on the 
round. We can see the buds on 
the branches when the leaves 
fall. They are very small. 

—Doune Clary, 3A. 


Branches in Winter. 

The branches are covered with 
buds. The buds stay on the 
branchés all winter. In the 
spring the suri and the water in 
the ground makes the buds 
{grow. ‘The buds grow into the 
leaves and cover the branches. 

In the summer all the leaves 
are beautiful. They are all green. 
In the autumn they are red, 
yellow, orange and brown, Then 
they fall. The new buds grow in 
the summer and we can see 
them when the leaves fall. 


down on the ground. We can 


see the buds then. They grow; 


the same as this every year. 
God makes the plants, flowers 

and leaves grow. We can’t do 

this, Sometimes:in summer it 


does not rain for a long time’ 


and the plants get dry so we wa- 
ter them to help God. 


—Donna Roult, 3A. | 


Branches in Winter 

In the winter many buds are 
on the branches of the trees. In- 
aide the buds are tiny leaves. 
Many scales cover the buds be- 
cause scales keep the buds from 
freezing. The buds never come 
out in winter. The scales keep 
the buds warm untill spring 
comes. The tiny hairs and sticky 
wax covering the buds keep 
them warm. The ,buds grow 
larger in the spring. The tiny 
leaves will come out from the 


buds in the spring. The tiny lea~" 
‘ves are green and the warm sun-. 


ny sun and moisture in the 


grow larger. By the summer the 
/Meaves are all on the branches. 
It will be a beautiful day with 
the leaves on the branches. In 
the autumn the leaves begin to 
tall because the winter will be 
coming soon. We can see some 
buds on the branches. The buds 
atay on the branches all winter. 
In the summer the leaves will 
come out from the buds again. 
God the plants grow 
and God makes the leaves grow. 
‘Next time if there is no rain for 
& few days, the flowers and the 
trees will get dry, we should put 

water on them to help God. 
—Lyla Garnett, 3A. 


few makes the tiny leaves; 


Branches in Winter 

In the winter many buds are 
on the trees. We can see lots of 
the buds on the branches. Bran- 
ches are covered with buds. The 
buds are covered with small 
hairs and sticky wax. Two weeks 
ago Miss Van Allen took us to 
zee the branches outside. In the 
spring the sun and the water in 
the ground will make the buds 


In the spring the rain and the 
water make the buds grow. The 
buds will grow into leaves. The 
leaves will all come out by sum- 
mer. The leaves will be beautiful. 

Last Autumn the little girls 
and boys played with leaves. The 
, big boys raked them. We went/the buds. The small hairs and 
{fer 2 walk. The little boys and/sticky wax are very wart and 
girls brought some leaves toikeep the buds from freezing. 
‘school. We put them in our/The sun and the water in the 
books. s ground make the buds grow. 

‘We will show our parents our] Inthe spring the buds will 
books. When the leaves fal! we |grow large. We can see the buds 
joan see many small buds on the | grow green. 

Tree ae Duds Stay om the) tn the summer the buds are 
{branches iter: green. God makes the flow- 
| —Diane leaves and things. All the 

people like to help God because 
Branches in Winter the people will be happy to see 
| In the winter many buds are/the flowers grow in the garden. 
‘on the trees and bushes. The} In the autumn the leaves are 


buds are covered with small hairs very beautiful. The leaves all 
fall in the autumn. We have.a 


and sticky wax. They keep the 
‘are! good time playing with the leav- 


buds warm. The scales 

brown. The scales keep the tlny/es ‘me leaves grow on the trees. 

leaves from freezing. The sun!rney have lots of leaves in the 
jautumn. : 


and the water make the leaves 
In the winter the buds grow 


grow. 
In the spring the buds will !on the branches every year. 
—Alan Ogawa,3A. 


—Betty Williams, 3A. 


Branches In Winter. 

In the winter many buds are 
lon the trees. The buds grow on 
the branches. The small hairs 
land sticky wax will be around 


Warlow, 34./2, 


[grow into new leaves. The leaves | 
twill come out of the buds. The 
leaves will be all green. We 
‘shall see the lovely leaves when 
[spring comes this month or next} In the winter many buds are 
month. on the trees. The buds grow on 
the branches. The leaves are in- 
Poe opeted from the buds” |side the Duds. The scales cover 
In the autumn the leaves wil|th buds. The small tiny brown 
Ifall. ‘They will change color.|halrs and sticky wax cover the 
‘They will be orange, red, brown,|OUdS to keep them warm. We 
land yellow. ‘The everygreens ne_ {2M Hot see the new tiny leaves. 
ver change color. They will stay] Inthe spring the buds will 
green every year. The little/Stow very large. The leaves will 
girls and boys will play with the | Come out very soon. The sun and 
leaves. They will be beautiful in|the water in the ground and the 
the autumn. God helps the lea-|7@in makes the buds grow. We 
ves grow in the spring. God al-/can see the buds grow bigger 
ways help the flowers, the buds/and bigger every day. 
the tree and everybody. If it does} In the summer the leaves are 
not rain very much, we will help| thick on the trees. The people 
God and water tne flowers and jcan see trees with many beautl- 
plants. Then the flowers will| {ful leaves. 
grow and be very lovely. In the autumn the leaves fall 
— Lillian Kluba, 3A.}on the ground. The children like 
—— ‘to play in the leaves. The wind 
Branches in Winter. blows them away. When the 
In the winter many branches}leaves fall, we can see the new 
‘areon the trees, The branches|buds. They stay on the trees all 


Branches in Winter 


buds. —Nancy Moon, 3A. 


Branches in Winter 

In the winter many branches 
are on the trees. The buds grow 
on the branches. Scales cover 
the buds. The buds will begin to 
grow bigger in the spring. The 
sun makes the buds warm and 
[the buds get bigger. Some scales 
sticky wax or small hairs cover 
the buds. Buds stay on the bran- 
ches all. winter. Buds are brown. 

In the spring the sun and the 

water in the ground makes the 
buds grow. The buds grow and 
get bigger and bigger. After 
growing bigger the buds turn in- 
to leaves. Leaves are green and 
they look pretty. ’ 
;_ In the summer the baby buds 
\Srow on the branches but we ean 
not see them because the leaves 
cover the trees. 

In the autumn the leaves fall 
down on the ground. We can see 
the buds. The leaves are brown, 
yellow, red, and a little green. 
The boys rake the leaves and 
make a pile of them. They also 
make a bonfire, A bonfire is 
Ipretty. —David Legue, 3A. 


Branches in Winter 
In the winter there are many 
branches on the trees covered 
with buds. The scales cover the 
buds. There are little hairs and 
sticky wax on the buds to keep 
the buds warm, In the spring 
the buds will grow to be the 
Jeaves. On March 21, the buds 
will be getting bigger. In the 
summer the trees will all be 
covered with leaves. They will be 
beautiful on the trees. In the 
autumn the leaves change col- 
our to orange, brown, red and 
[yellow and fall off. Then the 
rees are all bare. We can see 
the little buds then the buds 
grow in the summer and aut- 
umn and the leaves hide them: 
—Marilyn Lawrence, 3A: 

—+— 

SENIOR LANGUAGE. 

(MISS C, MALONEY) 
My Work in the Shop and School 
Everyday I go to the printshop. 
It Is quite busy this year. We 
print the Canadian in the Print- 
shop. It is done on a cylinder 
press. First. the copy Is set up on 
the Ilnotype. The lines are cast 


read, corrected and made up in- 
to pages and then it ts put on 
the cylinder press to be printed, 
We aiso print letter heads, prog- 
rams, barber silps, office forms, 


and other things. I also take 
typing once every week. I prac- 
tise many drills out of a book. 

Mr. Cunningham has startéd 
teaching Science. Only our class 
fs taking Science just now. We 
have trled some experiments 
and are making a room in the 
basement for tifls special class. 
We have books in which we 
write the experiments. 

I take Lipreading everyday 
from 1:30 to 2:00 in the after- 
noon. My classes in the morning 
are Social Studies, Reading and 
Literature, Arithmetic, and Lan- 


(Continued on Page 6) 


receipts and we make many pads . 


on a solid slug. Next, it is proof- ° 


as mnerrnenmetstemnat tate 


* yet efficient and effective, Prem- 


The Canadian 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


Ab the 
ONTARIO SCHOOL for the DEAF 
— Ontarle 


QC. MP.P., quiet, soft-spoken, 


fer of Ontario is one of the 

popular men to ever head # g0V- 

ernment in this province. 
Canadian School Journal 


legiate Institute and at the Un- 
tversity of Toronto and Osgoode 
Hall, | 

‘He was admitted to the Bar of 
Ontario in 1921 and created @ 
K.C. in 1933, being given an hon- 
orary LLD. by Queen's Univer- 
sity In 1946 and Ottawa Univer- 
sity in 1948. 

Mr. Frost was elected to the 
Ontario Legislature, October, 
19375 re-elected 1943,41945 and 
1948, He served on select Com- 
mittees of the Legislature; on 
the Hydro-Electric Power Com 
guission and ‘Administration’ of 
‘Justice; acted as Financial Cri- 
tie for the Opposition and on 
‘Aug. 17, 1943, was sworn in as 
‘Treasurer of Ontario and Mints- 


. ter of Mines. He was elected first 


President of the Provincial Min- 
es Ministers Association of Can- 
ada, 1944, which was then or- 
ganized in Vancouver, B.C.’ 

“He served as Provincial Trea- 
surer and Minister of Mines 
throughout the Drew and Ken- 
nedy administrations; was cho- 
osen Leader of the Progressive 
Conservative Party of Ontario 
by Party Convention held in 
Toronto, April 27, 1949; and was 
sworn in as Premier of Ontario 
and ‘Treasurer, May 4, 1949. 

\ Leslie Frost served with the 
Simcoe Regiment in the First 
Great War, Assistant Adjutant, 
1914-18; later, Company Com- 
mander; in France and Belgium 


C 


with 20th Canadian Infantry’ 
Battalion, 1917-18. He was sev- 


jadded. _ 
Mrs. Tracy spoke briefly of the 
John Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles, 


eight different languages. . 
(—Mackay Bulletin 


_~4_WAY OF LIFE 
‘By BOYD E. NELSON 
‘The Learning Process 

A child learns whenever he is 


ced by many factors and in 
many ways. It is the responsibil- 
Mrs, Tracy was introduced DY |ity of the teacher to create opti- 
z mum learning situations in the 


Influencing Factors 
‘Teaching is more than the 
conducting of subject matter 
jexercises. It 1s more than ques- 
and answers. It goes be- 
the routines of improving 


‘The first step to separate these 
words was not the Job of a train- 
ed teacher but of the parent 


and 
should be taken when the chiid | tions 
To yond 
study habits. Teaching is a way 


for by every parent, Deafness | personalities, surroundings, rou~ 
was often noticed by the baby’s, tine exercises and the meeting 
failure to react to noises. A door |of new situations. 
slamming might awaken reac-| The teacher's personality and 
tion through the vibration, even| the pupil's respect for the teach- 
though the child didn’t hear it,”|er’s efforts at teaching are tem- 
she said, “and the noise test}pered by every teacher act 
should be something such as @ around the clock. Unless one en- 
dog barking that won't have the | joys living the life he would re- 
commend for his pupils he 
‘Mrs. Tracy's own 27-year-old should not enter the teaching 
Ison , John, is deaf and it was first profession. Unless one can say of 
noticed when he was 10 months|himself, “I am_ living a happy, 
fold. purposeful life. Iam well adjust- 
Tt had been termed “amazing” /€a”. he should not attempt to 
how many children were in sch-|Influence others toward the 
lool for some time before it was|more abundant life. He should 
noticed that they only had par-|not be a teacher. 
tail hearing. 
‘The mother of the deaf infant’ 
should concentrate on the idea 
of communication. “I believe if 


‘The Teacher's Life 

It is sometimes said that a 
teacher's life is not his own. Re- 
gardless of personal likes or dis- 
likes he must live what the com- 
‘munity thinks of as the exemp- 
lary life. If living such a life is 
disliked by a teacher he has sel- 
ected the wrong career. If he 
obtains joy from exemplary liv- 


could Up read. “The mother and the way toward a high plane of 
lacceptable behavior then teach- 
conscious of the importance of 
every step of communication.| The teacher's sincerity toward 
‘They could both speak and talked ‘purposeful living reflects his! 
constantly to the child, pointing sincerity in every classroom ex- 
\ 
- 
J 


tainable ideals for their child- 
ren. It should be remembered 
that joys derived from the sim- 
ple ways of life can be multip- 
led and intensified. 


Accepting The Challenge 
Teaching 1s truly a way of life. 
Tt is a hard path for those who 
rebel against ving toward 
ideals. It can be fascinating to 
those who accept the challenge, 
—THE Utah Eagle, 
March, 1952, 
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CHILDREN’S BILL OF RIGHTS 

For Each Child Regardless of 
Race, Color or Creed: 

1. The right to the affection 
and intelligent guidance of 
understanding parents. 

2. The right to be raised ina 
decent home in which he or 
she 1s adequately fed, cloth- 
ed and sheltered. 

3. The right to the benefits of 
religious guidance and 
training. 

4, The right to a school prog- 
ram, which, in addition to 
sound academic training, 
offers maximum opportun- 
Ity for individual develop- 
ment of good character. 
conduct and habits. 

5. Theright to be secure in 
bis or her community 
against all influences de- 
trimental to proper and 
wholesome development. 

6. The right to live in a com~- 
munity in which adults 
practice the belief that the 
welfare of their children ts 
of primary importance. 

1. The right to receive good 
adult 

8. The right to a job commen- 
surate with his or her 
ability, training and exper- 
fence, and _ protection 
against physical or moral 
employment hazards which 
adversely affect wholesome 
development. 


9. The right to early diagnosis 
and treatment of physical 
handicaps and mental and 
social maladjustments, at 
public expense whenever 


necessary. 

New York State Youth Commis- 

sion. —Rochester Advocate, 
February, 1052. 


Said the tooth brush to the 
tooth paste in tones of wild de- 
ght, 

“I am going to give you a 
great big squeeze when we meet 
on the bridge tonight.” 


J 


ASSOCIATION MEETING, 
‘Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


The March meeting of the As- 
and In- 


‘Mr, A. C. Stratton, the presi- 
dent was in the chair. 


After a brief business meeting, 


tendent, who has just returned 
for a short period after a second 
series of visits to American 
Schools for the Deaf. Mr. Dem- 
esa reported briefly where he 
had been and where he hopes to 
go on his next trip. He stated 
that he had visited the follow- 
Ang schools: 
‘The Rhode Island School, Pro- 
vidence, RI. 
‘The Mystic School, Mystic, 
Conn. 


‘The American School, Hait- 
“ford, Conn, 

‘The Clarke School, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

‘The New York School, White 
Plaina, N.Y. 

The Lexington School, New 
‘York City, N.Y. 

Junior High School 47, New 
York City, NY. 

St. Joseph's Senior School, 
New York City, N.Y. 

‘The New Jersey School, West 
‘Trenton, N.J. 

‘The Pennsylvania School, 
Mount Airy, Penn. 

‘The Rochester School, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 


‘Mr, Demeza pointed out how) 


cordially he had been received in 
+ all of the schools, and how help- 
ful all of their staffs had been in 
him to learn as oruch 
a8 possible about the work in 
their respective schools. Mr. 
‘Demeza said that he will be leav- 
ing soon for the Midwest, begin- 
ning with St, Louis, Missouri, 
continuing to Little Rock, Ark- 
ansas, where he will attend the 
Conference of Executives of Am- 
erican Schools for the Deaf, 
‘thence to the Illinois School at 
Jacksonville and returning by 
way of Chicago and Detroit. ° 


Mr, Demeza is devoting all of 
this year to a study of American 
methods of educating deat 
children. | 

Miss Nichol then introduced 
Mr. 8. Alec Gordon, who showed 

“the members several films which 

he had taken during the past 
_few years at the school. We en- 
joyed the color films of: 


Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, which was present- 
ed in April, 1951.. 

An Art Display in Miss Van 
‘Allen‘s room. 

‘The Gymnastic Display, June, 
1948, and June 1951. 

Jack and the Beanstalk, pre- 
sented in April 1950. 

‘Washday Blues, a skit present- 
ed in 1950. 


Miss McCammon 
the thanks of the members to 


we 
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poeeeeeeeennne cence eee edit itt tetntnt einen tt fttttm 
Mr, Gordon seA nfs these} ‘The winners came up the hard| Last night, we had supper. We 


interesting 
films. : 

‘The meeting was adjourned. 
Secretary. 


SENIOR ST. PATRICK'S 
PARTY 


entertalning|way in the double elimination 


affair when they lost their first 
game to Albert College 23-20 


draw to meet O.8.D. who were 
the winner on the winning side 
St. Mikes then upset OSD. 
29-17 and 24-19 to take the 


‘The spirit of the Irish prevail-| championship. 
shamrocks 


led amid the _ and 
other greenery on the evening of 
March 20 when the senior pupils 
in thetr party attire gathered for 
another social event. The even- 


Six teams competed in the 
three and half hour tournament 
which saw eleven games comp- 
leted before a winner was finally, 
declared, The jamboree was un- 


ing began with some excellent |der the convenership of Mr. E. 
games of cards, Many had prac- Vader of OSD. who did an ex- 
fised in preparation and entered cellent’ job in setting up the 
into the game in thelr usual en-draw and seeing that it was 
‘thusiastic and mannerly way. )completed on time. 

[Careful planning and selection 

lof the progratnme had been car-|or tne taunear® wre ne SOOFES 

by a committee of the : 
Hed out by a committee of th81 Os 59, Trenton 9; Albert 


{College 23, St. Mikes 20; O.8.D. 
30, Brighton 24; Albert College 

; BCI. 26, Trenton 
St. Mikes 26, Brighton 14; 
3 Bt. 


Mikes 38, B.CL. 6; St. Mikes 29, 
OSD. 17; St. Mikes 24, O8.D. 19. 
—The Ontario Intelligencer, 

March 13, 1952. 
a 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Preparatory II A Jr. . 
Miss Gaebel's Class 


mingled with the pupils to enjoy 
the fun. 

After the very pleasant games 
[a delicious lunch was served in- 
cluding the seasonable hot cross 
‘buns. There was a noted pride 
among the pupils who arranged 
land served the lunch to their’ 
fellow pupils. Those responsible 
were Peggy DeLa Franier, Mar- | News 
garet Kirkness, Betty Tuson,! rriday was April 4. Miss Gaebel 
Robert Reid, Joan‘Cullen, Tom- aig not come to school. She was, 
my Dallaire, Russel Koshowski,'sick. She had # sore throat, Mrs. 
land Bully Wilks under the guld-‘piack came. We were good girls 
ance of Mr. Clare, Mr. Vader, Mr. and boys for her. We did not go 
Gordon and Miss, Huffman. 


Refreshed, the pupils spent 
‘the remaining hour in lively par- 
ity games. Miss Gibson introduc- 
ed relays to the seven teams of 
‘pupils and teachers. The win- 
ners each time were rewarded 
with big suckers.. Mary O'Neill, 
Vivian Curtis and Miss Daly 
challenged the groups witha 


rather tricky Shamrock hunt.| 


Both minds and fingers were 
keenly active in finding and as- 
sembling the team’s shamrock. 
A‘Bt. Patrick's Party would be 
incomplete without a Uttle Irish 
blarney, The scene of "Kissing 
the Blarney Stone was enacted. 
Robert Hill and Mr. Chard at- 
tempted to assist Charles De- 
nomme, the vietim, who was) 
blindfolded. Charles was some- 
what sifprisingly disappointed 
when he discovered that the 
stone was replaced by a pan of 
water. 

‘Mr. Demeza Assistant Super- 
intendent, awarded boxes of 
chocolates to Mildred Laffrenier 
and Marshall Wick, the highest 
scorers. Mr. Gordon closed the 
[party with the National Anthem. 


In the absence of Mr. W. J. 
Morrison, Mr. and Mrs. Demeza 
received the expressions of ap- 
preciation and handshakes from 
thé happy but rather exhausted 
students. —E. J.C. 

aaa 
ST. MIKES DEFEAT SGHOOL 
FOR DEAF.AT YOLLEYBALL 
Bt. Michael's Academy of Belle 
ville won the first annual Bay of 

‘Quinte Boys’ Volleyball Jam- 
lboree held at OSD. last even- 
ing. 


to movies in the assembly room. 
—Rolland Dube. 


f After school, I had a bath. I 
played in the residence. 1 played] 
jwith a puzzle. I looked at books. 
I played cards. —Patricla How. 
|. Friday night, we ate supper. I 
jhad a shower. I did not play. 
went to bed. 
Saturday was April 5. We did 
not come to school. 
—Romeo Fournler. 


Saturday morning, Gilbert and 
j1_walked on some stones. We 
wrote on the blackboard. Bernice 
(tne I played tag. Herbert and I 
put water on the flowers. 
—Robert Gow. 
Saturday afternoon, I had 
dinner, I played in the residence. 
I wrote on a paper. It was rain- 
ing hard. I saw lightning. 
—Ruth Andrus. 
Saturday night, we had supper. 
‘We went to movies in the assem- 
bly room. We had showers. We 
went to bed. 
Yesterday was Sunday, April 6. 
It was Palm Sunday. 
—Danny Wilson. 
‘Yesterday morning, I got up. I) 
had breakfast. We came to Sun- 
day School. Miss Gaebel came. 
Donald Mcintosh came, too. He 
did not come, before. The girls 
and boys went te church. I play- 
ed in the residence. I colored. 
Elaine Carlyle. 
Yesterday afternoon, we had 
‘dinner. We had brown ice-cream. 
‘Some of us went to movies in the 
assembly room. I played in the 
residence. I wrote on the black- 
board. —Ann Todd. 


went to movies in the assembly 
room. We went to bed. 
‘To-day is Monday, April 7. 
—Brian Ashby. 


This morning, we got up. We 
bad breakfast. We came to 
school, Mr. Hodgson gave Miss 
Gaebel some yellow, blue and 
purple flowers. They are pretty. 
Mr. Morrison came. Robert got a 
box and a letter from Grandma. 
Brian got a parcel and a letter 
from home. —Lorna Kirker. 


‘This afternoon, we shall make 
“punny rabbit" candy baskets 
for Easter. 


To-morrow will be Tuesday, 
April 8. We shall come to school, 


—Mary Ann Jenkins. 
‘The Weather 


‘The sun 1s not shining. The 
sky is gray. It 1s cool, outside. 
‘The snow Is all gone. Soon, the 
grass will be green. Many flowers 
are growing. Spring is here. 
—Gilbert Lite. 


a 


SCHOOL FOR DEAF PUBLISH- 
ES PAPER 


Mr, Ken Carson of the Banner 
Printing Shop has shown us a 
copy of an 8 page paper, “The 
Canadian,” which ts published 
monthly at the Ontario School 
for the Deaf, Belleville, where 
Mr. Carson's six year old son, 
David, is a student. The paper is 
published solely in the interests 
of the Ontario School for the 
Deaf and the mechanical work is 
all done by the pupil-apprentices 
under the direction of the Sch- 
01's instructor in printing, L. E. 
Morrison. Despite the handicaps 
of the apprentice-printers, the 
paper {s a publication that the 
school can be proud of. 


—The Orangeville Banner 


Boys’ Sports 


THE BAY OF QUINTE 


C.0.S.S.A'S FIRST ANNUAL 
BOYS’ VOLLEYBALL JAMBO- 
REE 


The girls’ section of Bay of 
Quinte C.0.S.S.A. hold their vol- 
leyball jamboree in the fall of 
the year while the boys are play- 
ing rugby. The boys' section play 
their volleyball immediately 
after the basketball season. 


This year is the first time that 
a volleyball jamboree for boys 
has been held in the Bay of Qui- 
nte — C.OSSA. district. There 
were six schools represented in 
the jamboree. They were as fol- 
lows: Brighton High School, 
Ontario School for the Deaf, 
Trenton Hig School, Albert 
College, St. Michaels, and Belle- 
ville Collegiate Institute. 

‘The jamboree was run on the 
double elimination basis using 
only two of the courts at the 
OSD. gym. It started at 7: pm. 
on Wednesday, March the 12th. 
The games were played by time, 
two ten minute halves. ‘There 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Winner And Ronners-Up—There couldn't be more than one 


“Miss Civil Service of 1952", 


but here is the new beauty queen, 


and the three other finalists picked at last night's RA Night, 
of Blare program. ‘Miss Civil Service ls 22-year-old Christine 


, brown-heired, “blue-eyed lovely. 


‘The runners-up 


are, left to right, Lee Ellenburg, of $80 Lisgar Street, “Miss Na- 
th 


jovial Health and Welfare”, Joyce 
‘West, “Miss Trade and Commerce” 
Norman Street, “Miss Transport.” 


yuck, 219 Laurler Avenue 
and Claire Cardillo, 97 


Photo by Newton 


0.8... GRADUATE RUNNER-UP 
IN BEAUTY CONTEST’ 

‘The Ottawa Evening Citizen of 
Saturday, March 29, 1952 an- 
nounced the results of the Dom- 
infon Civil Service Beauty Con- 
test. The winner was Miss 
Christine Mac Millan and one of 
the three runners-up was. Miss 
Joyce Bouck, 2 1948 graduate of 
the OSD. 

Preliminary contests cofduct- 
ed in all departments of the Civil 
Service’ had sent Joyce intg the 
finals as “Miss Trade and 
merce”. There were 23 other 
contestants in the final judging 
which took place on. Saturday 
aight in the Ottawa Auditorium 
before a crowd of 6000 people. 
After a difficult process of elim- 
ination the judges narrowed the 
field to four contestants, one of 
which was Joyce Bouck, 

Joyce is a totally deaf girl who! 
came to the O.8.D..in September, 
1935 at the age of five. She spent 
the next 13 years at the OSD. 
where she received all her educ- 
ation, including her business 
training. After graduation, in 
June 1948 Joyce obtained 
position as typist and clerk in 
the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Dominion Civil ser- 
vice, Ottawa. She has had sev- 
eral promotions since that time 
‘and so has proven that she pos- 
sesses not only beauty but abil- 
ity and skill as well. © * 


‘We congratulate Joyce on her.) 


fine showing in this contest and 
wish her more success in future 
contests. We feel that some cre- 
dit should goto our course of 
training offered to girls of this 
school in beauty culture. The 
curriculum of this course covers 
a wide variety of subjects and 
tries to teach its students cor- 


rect personal grooming and polse, 
It is significant that there 1s 
no mention in the newspaper ac- 
count of the fact‘that Joyce is 
deaf. Apparently here is a deat 
girl who has successfully taken 
her place in a ‘hearing world and 
is accepted by her hearing fri- 
ends as well as her deaf friends. 
Our records show that this 1s not 
@ rare occurrence but rather the 

rulé with our graduates.“ 
—FPC. 


SENIOR LANGUAGE 
(Continued from Page 3) 
guage and Composition. We have 
Health every Monday. Last week 
Mr. Boyd taught us about the 
provinces and expiagers. We had 
some maps, too. Miss Huffman 
asked us questions after we read 

a story. We wrote them jn our 
|books. We also got library books 
jon Friday. Miss Burnside, our 
jArithmetic teacher, had taught 
us how to add, multiply and. 


we had drills on them. In Lan- 
guage and Composition Miss 


7 {Maloney taught us how to ana- 


lyse sentences. Wé have,learned 
|seven of the Parts of Speech. We 
can analyse sentences into four 
parts which are the Bare Sub- 
ject, Modifiers of the Bare Sub- 
Ject, the Bare Predicate, and 
Modifers of the Bare Predicate. 
T like Arithmetic best but‘T al- 

so lke Reading and writing 
compositions. I got the highest 
marks in our class for Arithme- 
tle for the month of March. 

Marshall Wick, 2A. Sr. 

Rass 

BOYS’ SPORTS 

(Continued From Page 5) 

were a ‘total of eleven games 
Played 


subtract fractions. Last week, \ 


Courtesy, The Ottawa Citizen. 


First game featured OSD. & 
‘Trenton with O8.D, running 
away with the game by winning 
It 59 to 9. 

Second game saw Albert Col- 
lege defeat St, Michaels 23 to 20 

Third game, again the OSD. 
‘boys came through with a deci- 
ded victory against Brighton 
High School. The score was 30 to 
24. 

‘The fourth game featured Al- 
bert College and Belleville Col- 


ning 34 to 9. 

‘The fifth game was loser of 
game four and the loser of game 
‘one, which was Belleville Colle~ 
giate and Trenton High School. 
Belleville Collegiate won by the 
score of 26 to 20 thus eliminat- 
ing Trenton from the meet. 

‘The sixth game saw the loser 
jot game two meet the loser of 
game three. These teams were 
St. Michaels and Brighton High 
School. St. Michaels eliminated 
Brighton from the jamboree. 

“The seventh game was played 

by the winners of games three 
and four,.the teams being Albert 
College and OSD. The score of 
the game was 41 to 14 in favour 
of OSD. 
" In the eighth game, the two 
participating teams had each 
lost one game. St. Michaels won 
over Albert College by the score 
of 29 to 13, 

St, Michaels again were win- 
ners as they defeated Belleville 
Collegiate by a score of 38 to 7 in 
the ninth game, 


the finals featured the unbeaten 
team, 0.8.D. and the team who 
had lost only one game, St 
Michaels. St, Michaels staged a 
Tally in the isst moments of the 


legiate with Albert College win-|* 


‘The tenth game, the first of! 


game and came through to de- 
feat OS.D,, 29 - 16. 

Now, both 0.8.D. and St, Mich- 
aels had each lost one game and 
one more game was necessary to 
decided the winning teams of 
the jamboree. 

In the eleventh and final 

game the 0.6.D. boys staged a 
last minute rally but. were un- 
able to defeat the St. Michaels 
team. The final score was St. 
Michaels 24, to O.8.D. 19. 
Next year we hope to have 
more entries for the jamboree 
and then we will start the ganies 
in the afternoon and finish in 
the evening with dancing. The 
Girls will likely sell soft drinks 
and the proceeds to go to the 
Students’ Benft fund. 


The 0.F.S.S.A, Boys Volleyball 
‘Tournament 

Saturday morning, March 22 
nd, St. Michaels Volleyball team 
left for Hamilton by bus. I was 
give a complementary invita- 
tion to go slong with them. 

There were five “B” teams and 
four “A” teams entered in the 
tournament. It was played in the 
form of a “round robin”. The ‘A’ 
teams entered were: Hamilton 
Central, Hamilton Delta, London 
Central, and Orillia Collegiate. 

The five “B” teams were Hag- 
ersville Collegiate, Eglin East, 
Collingwood Collegiate, Ridge- 
way Collegiate, and St. Michaels 
of Belleville. 

St Michaels won their first 
game against Hagersville, 21 to 
1, They lost their remaining 
games to: Elgin East, 21 to 16; 
Ridgeway, 21 to 11; Collingwood, 
21 to 5. Collingwood went on to 
the finals and. became “B” 


Champions. 
a 
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TEN YEAR GROWTH IS 21.4% 
POPULATION OVER 4%‘ 
MILLION 

Canada’s population at June 1 
last was,14,00@.,429 the Dominion 
Bureau pf Statistics reports bas- 
ed on the census taken at that 
tune. This is an increase of 2,502, 
‘714 or 31.8 per cent over the 1041 
population of 11,506,655, New- 
foundiand’s entry into Confed- 
eration accounting for 361,416 of 
this increase. 

‘Ontario, the Bureau states, had 
the largest numerical gain in 
the ten years 1941-51, the total 
population rising 809,887 from 
3,787,655 in 1941 to 4,507,542. 
(Estimates are that Ontario's 
population is now in excess of 4, 
650,00.) Quebec . was second in 

with a gain of 723,799 
from 9,331,882 in 1941 to 4,055, 
681; the per centage gains being 
14 per cent for Ontarlo and 
21.7 per cent for Quebec. British 
Columbia next in numerical gain 
had a population growth of 347, 
349 from 817,861 to 1,165,210, an 
increase of 42 per cent. 
—Ontario Government Services, 
March, 1952. 


a 
LIBUTENANT - GOVERNOR 
SWORN IN 15 18th IN 
ONTARIO'S HISTORY 

‘Mr, Louls Orville Breithaupt, 
‘Kitchener Industrialist, and for- 
merly member of. the House of 
Commons, was sworn in as Ont- 
ario’s 18th Lieutenant-Governor 
at Parliament Bulldings on Feb. 


18th, succeeding Hon. Ray Law-; 


son. Members of the Cabinet, the 
family and close friends of his 
Honor attended, us well as Mr. 
‘Ross Macdonald, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, Ottawa. 
Firat duty of the new Lleuten- 
snt-Governor was to administer 
the oath of allegiance to Queen 


th If to Chief Justice R. | 


8B. Robertson and Reform Inst!- 
tutions Minister John Foote, 
v.c. 

‘The Lieutenant-Governor de- 
signate was presented to the 
Chiet Justice by Mr. H./Allen 
Btewart, Clerk of the Executive 
Council, after which the com- 
mission: of the Queen's repres- 
entative in Ontario was read by 
Hon. Arthur Welsh, Provincial 
Secretary. After reading and 
signing of the oaths of allegi- 
ance, Col. Welsh placed in cust- 
ody of the new Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor the Great Seal of Ontario. 

Premier Leslie Frost informed 


the new Lieutenant-Governor! 


that “we are here to bid you wel- 
come to this high office and to 
say good-bye to the last incum- 
pent, Hon. Ray Lawson.” 

‘The Premier read a telegram 
sent to Mr. and Mrs. Lawson in 
which in the name of the people 
of Ontario they were thanked 
for fine service rendered the 
province. Mr. Frost said it was 
a pleasure to welcome one such 
as Mr, Breithaupt “who has 
taken such an Interest in the 
affairs of Ontario and Canada.” 
The Lieutenant-Governor had 
served as Mayor of Kitchener, 
governor of Hamilton College, 
‘McMaster, and had for some 
years been a member of the 
House of Commons. 

—Ontario Government Services, 


March, 1952. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS & CRAFTS 

‘The under-mentioned boys of 
the Intermediate School have 
been and are busily engaged in 
the Industrial Arts and Crafts 
course during the school terms 
1951 and 1952, 

1A—Harry Willson, Bryan Me- 
any, Evigene Leblanc, Stephen 
Reeve, Byron Parliament, Kéen- 


"nth Yates, Lucten Martin, Her- 
bert Alton. 
1V—Cyril_ Cassell, Norman 


‘Thompson, Richard Ginder. 
2A—Eugene Hales, Austin Bar~ 
ron, Robert Hillman, Gordon. 
‘Henshaw, .Jackle Wales, John 
Fossum, Andre Bouget. 
2V—Henry Defer, Brian Mur- 


{, ‘phy, Teddy Boyce, 


3V—Gerald Griffore, Fred Bar- 
rett, Cecil Martin, Glen Hage- 
‘dorn, Billy Bates.. 


4V—George Jeffrey, Grant 
Drury, John Krcel, Murray 
Brown, David Forrest, Harry 
Bell, Romeo Sarnzin, Leslie 
Brown. 


3A—David Legue, Alan Ogawa, 
Harold Bradley, 
4A—Robert Stewart, Jarvis 


Rosengren, Paul Simmons, 

‘This course ‘in Industrial Arts 
jand Crafts contemplates the use 
{of Oral and Written English. Its 
(Primary object Is development 
‘and growth of General Educa- 
‘tion, These alms may then be 
consolidated as follows: . 
| (a) Development of experien- 
ces, with materials, tools and 
proceeses, 

(b) To afford opportunity for 
natural growth or exercise of 
certa.n instinctive tendencies, 

(c) To give meaning and un- 
derstanding to things round 
about. 

(a) To emphasize the work of 
jthe individual or group as again- 
st that produced by dictation. 

(e) To cultivate independence 
and versatility. 
| Some of the secondary values 
may be enumerated as follow: 

(a) Exploratory- 

H Discovery of interests and 
aptitudes. (This 1s of pre-Voca- 
ittonal Guidance value.) 

(b) Consumers’ or utilizers: 
value. 

{¢) Avocational 
value. ; 

(a) Prevocational-preliminary 
training or background for a 
specialized trade training, 

(e) Correlation with some 
other subjects. 

(f) Social insight—a know- 
ledge of industrial and economic 
worth. 

“~ 


or Hobby 


Carey, Glen Skinkle, Edward | 
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‘The curriculum for this course 
is necessarily elastic. (Pupils at- 
tend from all parts of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario) Tt aima to 
establish no course in elay, card- 
board, paper, raffla, blue-print- 
Ing, woodwork, —metal-work, 
plastics or home economics; but 
welcomes the use of all available 
materials. : 

Some of the articles made by 
‘the pupils in wood this year are 
listed below: trays, book-racks, 
tea stands, toys, kites, bird hous- 
es, flower stands, tables, cabinets 
ete, 

The pupils are presently in- 
tensely engaged in learning 
some of the properties and char- 
acteristics of stain, paints, var- 
Ish, wood alcohol, turpentine etc. 
‘The characteristics and use of 
the above name materials are 
further instiffed by practical ap- 
plication. 

After Easter the boys will 
continue a course in metals; 
more measuring and more read- 
ing of blue-prints will be taught, 
after which will be the annual 
erating in order to transport 
some of the projects home. 

—A. C. STRATTON, 
Instructor. 


——. 
WOODWORKING 

Woodworking is one of the 
oldest trades, and still fills a very 
important need in our present 
every day life. Perhaps I am old- 
fashioned, but I Like a “Motto” 
and I believe it helps a boy in 
making each individual job. This 
Js the rule or “Motto” we use in 
the OSD, woodworking shop: 
“Every job should be uséful, 
pleasing to look at and strong 
enough to do its job.” 
| The boy is encouraged to ex- 
press his ideas on paper in the 
‘form of a picture drawing. This 
helps him to analyse each step 
,of the job and form a definite 
‘plan in his mind, how to do each 
‘step and what tools and mach- 
ine will be used. 
| He must also decide where to 
use good wood and what parts 
will not be seen, as this helps out 
jon the cost of materials. 

‘The boy works from a working 
drawing. A bill of material 1s 
made from the working drawing, 
telling him the name of each 
'pleod, the number of pleces re~ 
quired, thickness, width, length, 
‘kind of wood and the position in 
the Job of each individuat piece. 
‘The working drawing also shows 
him the type of joint to use and 
how each plece is formed and 
fastened to the other pieces. 

‘We have a well equipped shop 
even though the building !s very 
old. 

‘The boy learns to use the fol- 
lowing machines as well as all 
the common hand tools:-Variety 
Saw, Bandsaw, Turning Lathe, 
Planer, Jointer, Vertical Drill 
Press, Vertical Hollow Chisel 
Mortiser, Shaper, and Electric 
Hand Router. 

‘The boys’ work is mostly new 
furniture for the school as well 
as mill and machine work for 
the school’s bulldings. 

The boys do considerable 
machine work on the woodwork 
done in the Agriculture Shop. 
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"They also make mbuldings, trim, 
door frames, Window frames 
and doors and windows for the 
carpenters who are making re- 
pairs about the buildings. 

Here is a Uist of the boys tak- 
ing, woodworking this year and 
one job that each boy has made, 
Some of the boys are in the first 
year, others in the second year 
some in the third year so the 
jobs vary according to the boys' 
ability, 

Warren 
table, 

Jerome Winterhalt—a coffee 
table, 

Charles Beaumont—a small 
chest of drawers, 

Robert Ebersole—a small 
chest of drawers. 

Norman Ruttan—a round cot- 
fee table. 

Charles Denomme—8 single 
lomce chairs, 

Larry Knoch—a small end 
cabinet, 

William Munroe—é single of- 
fice chatrs, 

Jacob Martens—a 
smoking stand, 

Willlam Kurylo—a box for 
movie slides. 

William Hemphill—a small cor- 
ner cabinet, . 

Peter Klym—6 turned smok- 
ing stands, 

Michael: Martin—one 3ft. by 
7ft. door for south end of the 
new shop. 

LeRoy McGregor—-a 


Thomson—an end. 


turned 


small 


bookcase. 

Donald Sattler—a small book- 
case. 

David Craven—a step ladder. 

Robert Houghton—a round 
coftee table. 

Delbert Green—~a step Indder. 
bi Raymond Panke—a step Iad- 

ler. 

These are only a few of the 
Jobs the boys have made. They. 
have repaired many pleces of 
furniture and have made pro- 
perties for the Christmas Page- 
ant and the Annual school play. 
“Aladdin and His Magic Lamp" 
‘We made a new table and cab- 
net for some new amplifying 
equipment. The major part of 
the work done in the shop is for 
school use. 

This provides the boy with a 
varied assortment of jobs and 
gives him the material with 
which to work. 

We learn to do by doing. Each 
job brings out new problems. 
Each new job gives us increased 
experinece and confidence. 

A plece of furniture, well 
made, is a pleasure to the boy 
who made it and also to the 
people who will use it. 

—R. H, VAUGHAN, 
Instructor. 
—_+—. 

‘The young woman in the auto- 
‘mobile ahead had her arm out, 
waving it aimlessly. The driver 
following could not interpret 
the signal, and the two cars 
wound up in a collision. 

“Lady.” said the man, “I 
couldn't tell what you were 
signalling.” 

“I wasn't signalling,” she ex- 
claimed astonished. “I was just 
drying my fingernail polish!" 
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WRITING A REPORT 
(Continued from Page 1) 
A good test question, to be used 
when the others have been an- 
swered, Is: if’I do that, then 
what happens? 

‘The writer of a report ean be 
sure he Has done a good job if 
he is confident that he has ana- 
lysed mére profoundly than 
others the problem put before 
him; that he has achieved an 
original. focus of facts toward 
a desired purpose; that he has 
supplied, in his report, alterna 
tive courses of action, the for- 
seeable consequences of which 
he hos fay thought out; and 
that he provides not only a well-; 
written report but a solid block} 


Not much need be said about; 
the varlous kinds of analytic! 
reports except just to name: 
them. The case study, while in- 
complete in itself because no ; 
conclusions can be drawn from, 
one case, is useful as part of a! 
large project, It can be enlight- 
ening, and because of the nar- 
rowness of its field, ft can be! 
thorough. The genetic study tra-! 
ces the development of its sub- 

+ Ject, stressing the causal seque-: 
Ree of events. The comparative | 

* method involves bringing toge-| 
ther significant facts. Its chief 
impediment seems to le in the 
danger of bias attending selec- 
tlon of the facts to be compared, | 
and the perplexity of discrimin- 
ating wisely. I 

Much of abiding value may be 

, learned by report writers and 
tesearch men who study mill- 
tary “appreciations.” These 
follow logical sequence’ 

I. The object to be attained! 
UW. Factors which affect at- 
tainment of the object 
TIL Courses open to 
A—our own side 
B—the enemy * 

* AV, ‘The plan. 

Instruction in preparation of 

\ appreciations is given in Field 
Service Pocket Book, Part 1, 
Pamphet No, 4, issued by the. 
War Office, London. The factors 
relevant fo a military situation 
do not ail apply in industrial or 
social, life, but the ghorough 
analysis of the problen? dema- 
nded by the military people is 
suggestive for all who write, 
reports, : r 
Sources of Information, 


Collecting information is the 
foundation of all good report- 
ing. Thomas Edison gave this 
advice: “The first thing is to 
find out everything everybody 
else knows, and then begin 
where they left off.” 3 


While every problem will have 
its peculiar reqirements, certain 
sources of data ‘are common to 
nearly all: observation, exper- 
imentation, books, questionnai- 
Tes, interviews, workshop and 
necounting records. The success- 
ful writer will be resourceful in 
his research activities, thinking 
of new approaches and seeking 
data overlooked hitherto. 

Data may be primary or sec- 
ondary. Just as in law the evid- 
ence of an eye-witness iy more 
valuable thah that of a person 
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who testifies at secondhand, so 
in business and other reports the 
fruits of observation and experi- 
Mentation rate high marks. He 
is a wise report writer who ap- 
plies, whenever possible, obser- 
vation and experimentation to 


uftremarkable 
for his work if he merely echoes 
the opinions of others, believes 
things because others believe 
them,.and uses only books and 
Papers with which he is in com- 
lete: accord. 

Secondary sources depend for 
thelr value upon thelr accuracy, 
their acuteness of valuation, the 
valldity of thelr reasoning, and 
the applicability of thelr con- 


of knowledge on which to build. ioe to the case being stud- 


No statement is more reliable 
than its souree, The report wri- 
ter must spend long hours in 
gathering facts, arranging them, 
interpreting them,— and then 
‘as much time again in checking 
the accuracy and worthwhile- 
ness of what he has in his hand. 
It is useless to quote a writer un- 
Jess he is known to be compe- 
tent in his field. It is dangerous 
to give the opionin of a man 
unless he is recognized as being 
unbiased, up-to-date and in all 
respects rellable. 

Writing the Report 

Having gathered the facts-and 
latd them out in order, we must 
compose our report. 

This is a time when a writer: 
wishes to be alone. John Ruskin 
had circulars which he used to 
head off visitors, invitations and 
letters. They read like this: 
“Mr. J. Ruskin 1s about to begin 
a work of great importance and 
therefore begs that in reference 
to calls and correspondence you 
‘will consider him dead for. the 
next two months.” 

Literary skill, in whatever! 
field it is exercised, means abl- |, 


“)Mty to present a subject as ac- 


curately and as vividly as poss- 
ible. We should at least write 
jour reports as if we were inter- 
ested in what we are trying to 
write, and when we do so we 
have gone a long way toward 
‘giving our reports significance. 

The report “writer needs to 
analyse, and group, and marshal 
his facts into order. He must 
classify and conquer the elem- 
ents of the chaos around him 
before he can hope to appeal 
with any farce to the intellig- 
ence of other people. In this 
process of viewing the whole 
situation and at the same time 
seeing its components, the writ- 
er will detect incongruities to 
avoid and discern @ path to 
follow. S 

‘These are skills which come 
jonly,,so far as we know, with 
practice, but, there are some! 
hints. about the process of writ-| 
ing which apply in all clrcum- 
[stances, 

The report must be practical. 
We have @ loose way of think- 
jing of a realist as one who not 
only sees things as they are mat- 
erfally, but acquiesces in them: 
let us rather, as report writers, 
‘consider ourselves as being real- 
Ssts in the sense that we under- 
jstand things as we have found 


’ 


them, not \as we would find it 
convenient to believe them, 

The report mast be complete. 
‘We must have walked all around 
the matter about which we are 
reporting, seeing the. good and 
the bad, the perfect and the im- 
perfect, the desirable and the 
undesirable, We must have pro- 
vided adequate proof for our 
favourable and our unfavoura- 
ble findings. Do not be content 
‘with one opinion: it may be the 
wrong one. As Cicero once poin- 
ted out, nothing is so absurd 
that someone has not called it 
profound; ‘nothing so profound 
that someone has not called It 
jabsurd. ~~ 

a 

‘The report must be concise. 
It may be as long as a roller 
towel, or as short as a message 
lon a post card: length is not the 
lcriterion. Conciseness does not 
consist in using few words, but 
in covering the subject in, the 
fewest passible words that ‘will 
express what is in the writer's 
mind. 

Here Is the story of the Odys- 
sey in, 79 words: “A certain man 
is away from home for a num- 
ber of years, being closely wat- 
ched by Poseidon and stripped 


of all his companions, while his; 


affairs.at home are in such 
shape that his money is belng 
squandered by wooers of his wife, 
and his son is being plotted aga- 
inst. After being shipwrecked by 
a storm, he arrives home, makes 
himself known to some, and at- 
tacks the wooers, with the re- 
sult that he ts saved and his en- 
emies destroyed.” In giving us 
this gem of condensation in his 
Poetics, Aristotle remarks: 
“That is the real story of the 
‘Odyssey. The rest is episodes.” 

We recall Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill's wartime mel 
oranda, demanding that his cal 
inet ministers confine their re- 
ports on the most momentous 
matters to a single page. “It ts,” 
he told the Secretary of State 
for Foreign A@airs, “sheer laz~ 
iness not compressing thought 
Into a reasonable space." 


‘The report must be clear. 
Only the careful organization 
of facts and interpretation will 
enable the reader to follow what 
1s to the writer a clear-cut line 
lof reasoning. The art of good 
prose resides not so much in the 
swing und balance of the langu- 
age as in the marshalling of arg- 
ument, the orderly procession of 
ideas, the disposition of parts so 
that each finds its proper place. 
‘The writer misses his target 1f 
the idea in his mind 1s not rec- 
elved with understanding. As 
Allce said after reading Jabber- 
woeky: “Somehow it seems to 
fil my head with {deas—only I 
don't exactly know what they 
peat 

Use of trite expressions shows 
that the writer Is in a rut. If he 
has no imagination in his Iangu- 
age is it likely, the executive will 
jask, that he exercised any ima- 
gination in his analysis of this 
problem? 

There is no place in good 
writing for proverbs, saws, and 
tinkling aphorisms. 


the- force of writing and use of 
words loosely may well vitiate 
all usefulness that might have 


been incorporated In & report. — 


We say nothing against trade, 
occupational or professional’ 


jJargun so long as the report is - 


solely for people who are on 
speaking terms with it. That 
sort of talk is not infrequently 
the only kind in which a writer 
can convey the true meaning of 


his thoughts to a particular * 


audience, But jargon has no 
place in reports which may be 
read by the uninitiated. 

The report must be intellectu- 
ally honest. The facts must be 
scrupulously weighed and prop- 
erly evaluated, and the writer 
must sincerely attempt to pres- 
ent something that has a judi- 
cial quality. He will draw a 
distinct line between what he 
has found to be factual, what is 
his opinion, and what he sets 
up as a hypothesis, 

The report must be readable, 
We cannot afford to assume that 
our report will be read because 
the boss is interested in the’ 
subject. We should try to add to 
the clarity of our presentation 
something that will lift {t above 
the ordinary, 

There may be an ivory-tower 
disposition toward decorum, 
leading us. to think that re- 
search requires a depersonalized 
manner of writing. The truth ts 
that nothing written ts useful 
unless it Is attractive enough to 
be read. We are entitled to be as 
brilliant and interesting as we 
can be, so long as we observe the 
requireménts of correctness, re- 
levance and the objective, 

And Having Written: 

Having written ut, the writer 
would be well advised to forget 
about his report for as long as 
thme permits. If he tries to make 
corrections and improvements 
as soon as he has finished the 
writing, his memory of what he 
meant to write may be so strong 
that he will overlook the short- 
coming of what he actually 
wrote, . 

Here are some questions to ask 
at the time of revision: is my 
report fair, broad-minded and 
dignifted? Have I used enough 
imagination in presenting the 
facts? Have I answered all the 
Pertinent questions Ikely to 
arise in the reader's mind? Does 
my report read as if a human 
being wrote tt? 

It is well to read the report 
aloud: if it ts easy to read you 
may bank upon its being easy to 
understand. If you hesitate over 
a word, a phrase or a sentence, 
take a second look. 

Finally, don’t allow yourself to 
be lulled into feeling that writ- 
Ing a report 1s an easy thing to 
do. 


The writer who achieves dis- 
tinction of expression, concise- 
ness, directness— and, if the 
nature of his work permits {t, 
dramatic quality, beauty of 
rhythm, and some adventuraus- 
ness of phrase and idea — has 
not done something miraculous. 
He has workgd hard and intelli- 
gently. —The Royal Bank of 

Canada Monthly Letter, 


Foggy language detracts from 
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THE ROLE OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY IN THE FREFARATION |Course, 
OF FERSONNEL FOR THE ED-/ while professional education 
UCATION OF CHILDREN WITH |,,_.; pdt A areuiig pale. 
ae OF HEARING | erowth in the technical feld of 
AND SPEECH the education of the deaf and, 
by William M, Cruicksbank and| hard of hearing and the held of 
Louis M. DiCarlo [speech has been even more far- 
reaching. This field is now one 
In the light of what is knownjof the most complicated of all 
in 1952 about the deaf, the hard|special aspects of the learning 
of hearing, and the child with| process by reason of the major 
impaired speech, where 1s the|contributions which have come 
most logical place to undertake to it from experimental and 
Programs to train specidlists,|comparative psychology, physics: 
teachers, and therapists? With a (in particular the area of acous- 
few exceptions, the preparation | tics), from electronics, and from 
of the teacher of the deat has|neurology, physlology, and oto- 
for a long while been considered |laryngology. 
the Tesponsiility of the residen | Tt te the feeling of the though. 
scboo! -|ful educator that the body ot 
There js no doubt that, in sever~!subfect matter inherited from! 
al (nstances, the residential” /:nese important sclences cannot! 
Schoo! taining program has ser-Ihe adequately understood by 
Fraduated caine “ostataading Meophyte teachers or students 
teachers of the deaf. The advent | rossibly two-year trove or| 
of the university and college, se superimposed on a tea cere 


A Four To Five-year Special 
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extensively. This policy, at 
Syracuse University School of 
Education, has been the model 
for, many other universities 
thrilout the country (2). Follow- 
ing initial interviews with pros- 
pective applicants, an extensive 
Dattery of tests which includes 
academic achievement, person- 
ality adjustment, social interests 
and strengths, and intellectual 
potential are completed. With 
the collated information at. 
hand, individual interviews with 
major professors, and group in- 
terviews with from 10 to 15 
jother students and a group of 
faculty members take place. 
‘With the reports of all the data 
hand, the selection committee 

ind the major professor deter- 
mine the acceptability of the ap- 
plicant as a candidate for a par- 
tleular fleld of study and a uni- 
versity degree. c 


Specialist Teachers Need Ba- 
‘sie Core Materials 


Selection completed, what are 


NUMBER 8 


of learning, in the concept of 
American education as a med- 
tum of democracy, in the nature 
of the learning situation, in 
mental hygiene, and.’in certain 
basic teaching’ technics. The 
modern teachers and the teach- 
er of the future must possess 
the basis for understanding and 
interpreting llterature in the 
form of research studies. in 
many areas. She must be faml- 
lair with them in order to keep 
abreast of times, following grad- 
uation. 


We feel that all students must 
have had the opportunity to ob- 
serve children, to participate in 
{informal activities of youth age- 
‘ncles, to observe in the public 
;Sehool, and to participate under 
;the guidance of a trained and 

experienced teacher in public 
leducation with children of nor- 
{mal physical attributes. The ro- 
{ots of a program of general tea- 
cher preparation carry us into a 
‘large number of major divisions 


Sher than Gallaudet College, lcouege, normal school, or even|the needs of the twe professional Of ‘he university structure. Only 


into the preparation of the tea- 


university program of study. We groups in which we are interest- |! Situation such as a univer- 


cher of the deaf and hard of! (0°11) university feel that the/ed, and how is the university in IY Or a large college where 


hearing is of relatively recent 


jStudents can learn firsthand 
preparation of the teachers of|a unique position to meet them? / 
origin. The trend, being recent the deaf and the preparation of 


fe spoke a moment ago of cer-' {0% those scholars who are do- 


nature of the problem certne! What we call speech-and-hear- tain commonalities In the trains "6 fesearch, concerning them= 


nature of the problem ite; 


In the special education ing therapists demands a uni- | 


ing of the teacher of the dear S¢lves with the extension of the 


led program of study simultan-!and the _speech-and-hearing {7ontlers of thought, ean educa- 


process involved, and in the pro- eously incorporating: first, cont-!therapist. Over and above the ‘0M for our times be sufficient 


fession of education. 


ributions of all the facets of|training needs for basic certin- % the teacher of the exceptional 


There have been few sf€85/knowledge which: we have thus cation in preschool, elementary, Child. 
within the total fleld of educa-| ar mentioned; secondiy, direct ‘or secondary education for or-'/ With this background of in- 
Ce eee nave £2, gmarkedly jobservation and  participation!mal ehildren, what basie train. (f0rmation and training ‘which 
changed in the past 30 years as sith chitdren who are of normal ing is necessary for teachers of , Will be common to all teachers 
that which deals with the dest | nearing and speech; and thirdly, ‘exceptional children regardless Teeardiess of thelr specialty, 
child and the hard of hearing ‘direct observation, participation, of thelr area of speciaiteatinns |What are the specific things 


child, Education Itself as a pro- ical practice with child-. This question is based upon the Which must ke included for tea- 
fessional field has experienced !'0h who are olther dent hard of assumption. that Tegardiess of jchers of the deaf and hard of 
marked alterations in philoso-|nearing or who have speech im-\the area of specialization, there | hearing? 

phy, method, and technic. Ed-inatrments, depending on the lis a need for'a common core of 
ucation some years ag0 WAS) vocational objective of the stud- training with reference to the 
adult centered. At its core were !ent. such a program, to achieve|problems and needs of excep- 


Minimums for the Hearing- 
and-speech Therapist 


the needs of adults. A teacher! he optimum effectiveness would 
See. re Cam as COM: | include at least a four-year pro- 
monplace. The teachet centered gam Oftentnling if ues a avec 
boric tant oa raherdl nlyear prdram. The School of 
Today American ‘education {s|Eaueation, Syracuse University, 
Wen Ait developed with tne "BEES It 8 Bve-year sequence of 
Me dy. 
needs of atlult cltizens in ming, | munuous study. a 
but which likewise Insure that| The university must provide 
the needs of a developing child|®" adequate setting for this 
will be continually met. The|Complex special training. Two 
teacher-planned curriculum has|“stinct types of professional 
given way to a teacher-child-|Workers are involved in the 
planned curriculum. The tea-|training, the teacher of the deaf 
cher-centered school has in a/@md the  hearing-and-speech 
large sense realistically become |*herapist. Two distinct types of, 
the child-centered school. children will be senate by them: 
the deaf and the hard of hear- 
The sclence of education has| ie re ereblems th enna, 
Patsnithare cxnanded and i (present different educational re- 
proved thru the increased /quirements, and the program of. 
knowledge of the allied ftelds of|university training must ¢ake 
developmental psychology, so-|Cognizance of such differences. 
clology, medicine, public-health] We would lke parenthetlcally 
nursing, and social science, Ed-|to insert, at this point, our feel- 
ucation {tself has made some|ing that basic to a successful 


program of teacher preparation 
et contributlons to the |i a policy of selection founded | 


tional children in general, and 
that further there is a common 
core of training with reference 
to the problems and needs of 
‘children as 2 group. 


Teachers of children, and 
teachers of exceptional children 
in particular, must bring to thelr 
charges as rich a background 
and fund of experience as is 
Possible for them to acquire. 
‘Thus, it goes without saying 
that there must exist a core of 
broad cultural experiences 
drawing upon the communica- 
tive arts, fine arts, political 
science, history, philosophy, 
phyical sclences, and natural 
selences. This core of enrich- 
ment must permeate the four or 
five years of preparation for the 
teacher of the child with hear- 
ing or speech involvements. 


Further, we feel that.all tea-|™ 


chers, regardless of their specific 
fleld of specialization, must have 
had common and extensive ex- 


understanding of itSlon the highest principles, and !periences in develosmental psy- 
medium, the child, and its met-lone which has sufficient finan-'chology, experimental psyene. 
hod, the téacher. - clal support to be carried out ‘logy, statistics, in the psychology 


For the hearing-and-speech’ 
therapist, special training must 
be provided in the following 
areas over and above the basic 
requirements for certification on 
either the preschool, elemen- 
tary, or secondary level: 3 

(a) a minimum of six semester 
hour credits in phonetics and in 
anatomy, physiology, neurology, 
and acoustics of speech and 
hearing; 

(b) & minlumum of six seme- 
ster hour credits in speech path- 
ology This should include a 
study of symptémologies, etiolo- 
gies, examination, and diagnos- 
tlc procedures of the more com- 
mon type of speech disorders; 

(c) a minimum of six semester 
hours credit in audiology includ- 
ing basic theory in audiometry, 
Upreading, speech, and langu- 

ge: 


(4) a minimum of six seme- 
ster hour credits in clinical met- 
hods and practice in speech- 
and-hearing therapy in the 
clinical situation. This will in- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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NEW APPROACH “TO TRAIN- | was very great, only 33 enrolled |they enter the. Andustry;" he 


ING IN wares: GRAPHIC 


‘Technical eeuticoad School 


: ‘With Modern Printing Equlp- 


ment to Serve Western Provinces 
By PERCY A. ROWE 

How many of Canada’s print- 
ers of today were allowed to 
operate $100,000 of modern 
printing machinery within a few 
weeks of starting their appren- 
ticeships? How many, at the ear- 
Hest stage of development, were 
working in a composing room 
one day, a bindery the next, a 
press room the third? How many 
helped put together ai eight~ 
page newspaper within two 
months of starting training? 

Yet all these advantages are 
being enjoyed by boys of 15, 16 
and 17 at Winnipeg's new tech- 
nical-vocational school, which 
opened in September, 1951. 

Frankly an experiment, this 
$2,000,000 school is like no other 
on the continent. It is so unique 
it 1s attracting attention from 
educationists from all parts of 
Canada and the U.S., many of 
whom have already. stated that 
the Winnipég plan is likely to be 
copied extensively. 

Breaking new ground, in the 
words of the school's principal, 
R. J. Johns, the technical-voca- 
tional school ts really 10 schools 
in one. For it is split into tami- 
Mes where students spend half 
their time on technical training. 
‘The families are as follows: 
graphic arts, auto and power 
crafts, building crafts, commer- 
cial occupations, needle crafts, 
metal crafts, electrical crafts, 

personal services, industrial de- 
Sgn, distributive occupations, 

Ultimately, to take, 1,500 stu- 
dents (it now has 780), the sch- 
ool is designed to cater to pupils 
of Greater Winnipeg who by the 
end of the ‘Grade 9. stage have 
realized they would be better fit 
ted to si learning 9 trade 
than to continue academic stu- 
dies full-time through the nor- 
mal high school curriculum. 


But their academic(training 
doesn't end by attendance at the 
technical-vocational school. For 
all “families” within the school 
one week 1s spent on academic 
work, the alternate week on 
technical and vocational train- 
ing. BA 


‘The student is advised at the 
end of Grade 9 whether he 
should continue at a normal 
high school or attend the new 
school. If tt is the latter the pupil 
although guided by his parents, 
teachers, and a careers’ counsel- 
Jor, is allowed to decide which 
“family” he wishes to enrol 1n. 

Perhaps, because the 15-year- 
old doesn’t realize the potential- 
itfes resulting froma training in 
the graphic arts, perhaps be- 
cause the, training in all “famil- 
fes” at the school was unknown, 
perhaps, because. the printing 
trades don't make known to 
Canada’s youth the interest and 
responsibilities of their industry, 
whatever the reason, there was 
no rush of youngsters to learn 
the graphic arts last fall. While 


the demand for training in such | ters will be getting a better type|tives in terms of communication |Communication 


for graphic arts. 

However, this was as well for 
the first year—there were many: 
problems to be faced and over- 
‘come in establishing a curricu- 
tum for“the new school. And al- 
ready, there are signs that more 
youths (this "“famiJy” is only 
open to boys at present) will be- 
come interested in printing. 
Three students had to come into 
the family because there was in- 
sufficient room in another; a few 
weeks later they were given the 
chance to’ move back into the 
family of their original choice. 
None did, they had all been won 
lover by the attractions of a 
training in graphic arts, 

So, the graphic arts division 
for the 1951-52 school year con- 
‘aists of two classes with 18 stu- 
dents in each working alternate 
weeks under J. Morton, the div- 
ision’s principal and, at present, 
its only teacher, 

‘The immediate aim Is to get 60 
pupils taking graphic arts under 
four teachers. 

But already the type of train- 
ing that will be given has taken 
form; all pupils in the first year 
gain experience in the four main 
divisions of the graphic arts in- 
dustry, typography, bookbind- 
ery, press work and offset print- 
ing, In’thelr second and third 
years they will specialize in one 
of these divisions. 

And already it has been found 
that the boys the graphic arts 
family is attracting are very res- 
ponsive, with most of them hay- 
ing a remarkable aptitude for 
the work. 

‘This, Mr. Morton argues, 1s be- 
cause they volunteered to train 
in this division and yet have the 
freedom to change to another 
“family” if they find it work 
to which they aren't suited. 


Practical Instructor 


The present aim of the school 
Isn't to turn out journeymen 
printers but to get the students 
accustomed to trade habits, the 
surroundings of a printing shop, 
jand the proper respect for mach- 
inery, as well as to teach them 
a derable amount about-the 
vari Processes. . 

No arrangement has yet been 
made with the Manitoba trade 


to allow students who pass thro- 
‘ugh the scHool compensating 
time off their apprenticeship 
period for training gained at the 
Behool. The school year lasts 200 
days, of which halt will be on 
academic studies, so the most 
training any pupil can get in 
three years 1s 200 days of five 
hours each, 


But the main reason no com- 
Pensating time has yet been 
broached 1s because it still isn’t 
Inown exactly how much stud- 
ents will learn during their three 
years of training, At present,in- 
ldications are that many will have 
la very marked knowledge of the 
printing industry. Mr. Morton 
‘maintains that most of the boys 
under. his control are making 


faster progress than the average 
apprentice he has dealt with in 
ithe past. “I honestly believe prin- 


‘comments. 

Meanwhile, of coprae, the Man- 
itoba printing industry, which 
for several years now has suf- 
fered from a shortage of young. 
the experi- 


support wherever it can, For in- 
stance, some of the machinery 
in the, school was donated by 
Winnipeg printers. 
Modern Equipment 

Valued at about $100,000, the 
equipment includes seven press- 
es, & Heldelberg automatic and 
‘Thomson automatic (both brand 
new), a Miehte vertical, a Miehle 
pony cylinder, a Colta-armory, a 
Gordon, and a Multilith offset. 
In composing room (there are 
actually no physical partitions 
between the various divisions), 
there is a Model V Intertype with 
two magazines, a saw, hand mit- 
erer, lead and rule cutter, proof 
‘press, and 13 frames containing 
a fair assortment of type. The 
offset division has. a copying 
camera, a three-in-one plate 
making machine, whjch includes 
a whirler, vacuum frame; and 
arclights, and a dark room. The 
bindery has a Rosback pinhole 
perforator, a Challenge paper 
drill with round corner attach- 
ment, and “Acme” single. sti 
cher, an Olson folding machine, 


a guillotine, and an electric glue 
‘pot. 
Carefalness Keynote 

From the outset emphasis has 
been laid on the respect due to 
type, machinery, and the other 
accoutrements of the printer’s 
‘trade; the prestige there Is to be 
gained from 9 job well done by a 
craftsman; what can happen 
through carelessness; and many 
other factors so essential to 
training of the skilled worker. 

The response has been almost, 
immediate. The students looked 
upon themselves as men, there 
nas been hardly an accident 
(none serious), the odd “prob- 
lem child” now will walk the 
length of the room with a single 
tetter.of type rather than put it 
in his pocket or drop it on the 
floor, as he did in the first few 


And there is a special reason 
tor showing pride in accomplish- 
ments, Nearly all of these, to 
date, have been seen by the 
‘students’ own schoolfellows (no 
greater critics. Work they have 
turned out has included dance 
tickets, Remembrance Day pro- 
grams, rugby schedules, elec- 
tloneering material for student 
elections, sheet music covers, 
udent late cards, programs for 
a school opera, seating plans for 
the school auditorium, and fire 
drill plans for the school. 

—Canadian Printer and 
Publisher, March, 1952, 
——. 
‘THROUGH THE TREES 
By STAHL BUTLER 
Executive Director, Michigan 


Association. for Better Hearing 
408 Hollister Street, Lansing 8, 
Michigan 

Everday thinking on the pro- 
ems of the education of the 
deaf lead to educational objec- 


things as auto and power crafts of boy from this school when aipllls and academic information. 
s 


af 


provide a deaf person with the 
orat skills to enable him to com- 
fmunicate by speech and LUp- 
reading with those of his intim- 
late family circle. We do know 
that even minimum skills in 
speech and lipreading ald great- 
ly in employment, Aural educa- 
tion is very important for those 
lwho have usable amounts of 
hearing. No one would dispute 
the need for. emphasis on lan- 
guage and reading skills. Fur- 
thermore, one could make a very 
strong case for just academic 
information because of the ex- 
treme retardation of the young 
deat child. The great importan- 
ce of vocational education goes 
without saying. We know what 
an education does for'a deaf 
person in terms of better em- 
ployment, greater happiness and 
richer opportunities for service, 


It is no wonder that some of 
us, the teachers, have specializ- 
led in one or two of these large 
areas that have interested us, It 
i$ understandable that in some 
imstances we have become so 
involved with the solution of 
these dificult problems that we 
have lost sight of the woods be- 
cause-we have been a0 close to 
the trees, 

One reason some of us have 


scattered far and wide. Very of- 
ten good ideas have not crossed 
state Lnes. Certain “leaders, 
trong in thelr own geographical 
and pedagogical areas, have do- 
minated the of the, 
local workers and have deliber- 
ately strived to keep the groups’ 
thinking in agreement with 
thelr philosophy of. education. 
‘Thus provincialism has often 
been a goal in itself’ 

One result of provinclalism is 
in-breeding, which sometimes 
has very fortunate results, but is 
usually to be deplored. Strong 
oral groups have chosen strong 
oral teachers to better maintain 
their — provincialism; 
combined, deat, 
Groups often have been unable 
to employ strong experienced 
oral teachers. Because we have 
so few teacher-trainers and tea- 
cher training centers, a certain 
amount of provincialism and in- 
breeding 1s inevitable. 

To avold the isolation of teach- 
ing in a little red schoolhouse, 
each educational unit must not 
allow itself to be disassociated 
from general, public education, 
‘By constantly checking our ob- 
Jectives and procedures against 
the research and best thinking 
of those engaged in general ed- 
ucation, and other areas of spe- 
lal education, we can avold go- 
ing to extremes in attempting to 
solve our problems; the great 
bulk of general education and 
the opinions of thousands of 
other educators will serve as 
ballast to keep our ship on an 
even keel, 

When we look at generdt edu- 
cation, then, what do we see? 
skills are 

{Continued on Page 7) 


ALADDIN AND HIS MAGIC 
LAMP © 


Rditer’s Nete: An account of) with the 


the presentation of Aladdin and 


ghting 
‘His Magic Lamp as written by a |boys at the switch cabinets. 


reporter for The Ontario Intell- 


Whatever the excitement felt 
by director, costume designer 
and designer of stage back- 
grounds and properties—and a 
few others connected with the 
Preparation and production of 
the play, the rest of the staff 
was scarcely aware that prac- 
tices were being held. 

Fe ivan at noon half-hours 


after four, the 
teacher of Speech, Bpeech-read- 
ing and Rhythm collected the 


east, With them he worked out 
the dramatic settings and epis- 
odes of the old story from “The 


original version the 
place of the story is in China. 
Mary Chong was perfect for the 
part of Priti-thing. And we were 
lucky that the missionary sister 
of Miss Ketcheson was willing to 
lend so many authentic Chinese 


costumes. 

‘We knew the play would be a 
success. The, “Annual” regularly 
* attracts capacity audiences. The 
deaf children never fall to mea- 
sure up to expectations if such 
are founded on possibilities. And 
always they add a few original 
touches which make the effort 
more kealistic and interesting to 
themselves and to the audience. 


later that he owed much of his 
sense of drama to his observa- 
tions and experiences at OSD. 

Audience: reaction was very 
gratifying. Eyes and ears of on- 
lookers accepted with pleasure 
all the surprises the play had 
for them. Individuals shivered 
with excitement when the Genle 
appeared ona wave of smoke 
and sound. They bounced on 
“their chairs at the thunder of 
“the big drum. They gasped at 
the verdict “Boll them in oill,"|). 
And they guffawed when the 
athlete's tiny assistant ran off 
with the 500 lb. weight. Indeed 
30 realistic was the action that! 
‘@ poor hay-fever victim in the 
audience sneered when the Sul- 
tana amelled the lilacs!" 

‘With the opening scene, the 
interest was immediate. The 
blue clad queue-wearing Chinese 

flying 


boys 

shuttle-cock, 
‘with thelr heels, a alowly moving 
vegetable vendor passing across 


ancient stringed instrument- 
‘the televison enthusiasts missed 
something. 


Scene I in this writer’s opin- 
fon was the most ingenious and 


pause, at the foot of the huge 
rock, then the steep ascent, at 
the end accented and punctua- 
ted by the sudden tremendous, 
“Boom” of the drum; the disap- 


pearence 
earth and then darkness, 


‘THE CANADIAN 


The sound effects throughout 
ithe play synchronized 


Here, the choir of matched, iyrie |* 
voices sang a Lament. And here, 
we thought, is a selleville edit- |: 
ion of the Bell Singers. 

We could ‘not quite accustom 
ourselves to the very Western, 
fire-place of Mustapha’s house. ' 
|But when Elaine and Robert melts 
gan to eat with chopsticks, at 
their evening meal, soysting 
else became 
time the chop-sticks ated rie rice 
jto its destination, the audience, 
jas one man, held its breath, and 
imbaled with audible relief when 
the transfer was successfully ne- 
gotiated. It* could have been, 
“Beginners luck” or the result 
of much practice. 

Among the properties which 
gave arresting colour to Scenes; 
6 to8 were the red, “Dragon | 
|Throne” and the incense burner 
jon the teakwood stand. 

In scenes Sand9 we sawa 
very large “Moon gate” Lg 
a winding river and trees. The 
circle of the gate provided the 
curve which relieved the mono- 
tony of many straight lines. A 
sundial made a point of interest. 
(Couldn't we have one — or two, 
at O.8.D.?) 

‘The Jewel colours of the dan- 
\cer’s attire made rainbow figures 
as they wove the fabric of the 
}dance. As the dancers enter- 


words, “Chopsticks’ 
Rice”, “Cup of Tea”. This added 
interest and grace to the formal 
pattern of the dance. 


Curtain call disclosed the 
principals amid showering con- 
fettl and rose ‘leaves. Of course 
they Lived happily ever after. : 
‘Everyone said, “May your Bowl Haro! 

be always full of rice, and “May 
your shadows never grow less.” 
And always they ate very ex- 
pertly with thelr chopsticks. 


—MC. 
—_—_— 
ALADDIN AND HIS MAGIC 
LAMP 


Most of the pupils who took 
part in the presentation of 
Aladdin and His Magic Lamp on 
April 25,26 and 28 were born 
eae and have very little hear- 


‘Their hearing losses in deci- 
bels as determined ona pure 


tone audiometer are: 
Right Lett 
Ear Ear, 
Robert Reid I 6S 
(Aladdin) 
3 95 
C 
wa cd 
(Trikiman) 
(Charles Denomme....... a3 65 
(Grandee) 
Joan Laidlaw. 48 


100 100 


Marshall Wick... 


‘100 
7% 


Robert Hill..... 


(Weng) 
Lillian 


Julia 


81 
(Leader of Rhythm Band) 
Cast of characters in plays 
produced in 1951, 1950 and 1949 
jare given below, with hearing 
losses in decibels. Most of the 
pupils taking part in all these 
ys were born deaf. 


‘SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN 
DWARFS 
Presented April 21,23 and 24, 
1951 
Cast of main characters and 
hearing losses in decibels: 
Right ta 


Elaine "6 


Garnett 
(Snow White) 
Cayer.... mo} 
(The Queen) 
(The King) 
David Elliot. 
(Prince 


(Carl) 

Robert Reld......... 13 65 
Corumpy) 

Wer... 100 100 
(Doc) 

Robert Hill. 87 85 


(8neezy) 

Alan Ogawa... 100 100 
(Sleepy) 

John Fossum ... 100 73 
(Bashful) 

Bradley... 63 66 
(Happy) 

Gordon Henshaw. 100 100 
(Dopey) 

Lillian McOrmond.......100 100 
(Fairy Queen) 
Fernand ee 92 
(Lord York) 

Johanna Redekopp..... 72 68 
(Lady Moira) 

Michael Martin.... 95 98 
(Page) 
CINDERELLA 


Presented March 25, 27 and 28, 
1950 
Castof main characters and 


losses in decibela: 
—_ Lett | 
Ear 
Elaine Garnett 95 


Dolores. Henault 18 83 
Lula Vorvis.... 95 88} class. 
Lula 3 90 
Lillian MeOrmond.........100 100 


87 «TT 
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JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 
Presented Mareh 25,27 and 28, 


Castof main characters end 
hearing losses in decibels; 

Right Lett 

Ear Far 

6 


Maureen MacDonald... .. 
(His mther) 


93 
55 


xy 


HANSEL AND GRETEL 
Presented February 22, and 23, 
March 6 and 7, 1949, 

Castof main characters and 
hearing losses in decibels: 


Right Lett 

ar Ear 

Lula Vorvis ..... 95 88 
(Hansel) 

Dolores Henault 78 83 
(Gretel) 

Flora Clark........ 100 
(Mother) 

Emerson Leslie 92 90 
(Father) 

Robert Reid. 13 65 
(Sandman) 

Robert Hill .... 87 85 
- (Sandman) 

Lala Cayer...... 90 
(Witch) 


Senior School: 


READING .. 
(W. HUFFMAN) 
Our Library Class 
Every Friday we have a library 
class. In this class, we read stor- 
tes and pick out a book or mag- 
azine to take to the residence. 
‘The’ Ubrarian who marks the 


books isa different pupileach © 


‘week. Our library cards are the 
same asthe cards used in the 
brary downtown. The librarian 
also has to see that the books 
are tidy in our two bookcases 
before the class leaves. 

We may borrow one book or 
magazine and keep it for a week. 
If we like the book we may keep 
it another week. The boys like to 
borrow Popular Mechanics Mag- 
azine. The girls like Wee Wisdom 
and The Playmate. Sometimes 
‘the girls read Popular Mechanics 
t00. 


We have almosta thousand 
books in our library. Many are 
story books and others are poe- 
try, selence, history and geo- 
graphy. 

Sometimes our teacher writes 
a poem from “The Best Loved 
Poems of the American People” 
on the blackboard and we study 
it together. If we like the poem 
we memorize it. 

Most of us enjoy our library 

4A Sr. 


Why I lke Popular Mechanics 


At our school every month the, 


oya receive the Popular Mech 
janics Magazine. This magazine 

‘is written so we can understand 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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“At the . bay 

ONTARIO SCHOOL for the DEAF | P°OPle. 
Belleville — Ontarto Mrs. Tracy also stressed the 

: .|importance of treating ehlidren 

= born with serious hearing loss 
Authorized as second-class Mall.! exactly: es other children are 
Eup oes Deperteents treated, so they don’t develop 
me | itn attitodes towards ovr 
"The Canadian is published solely| hers. Since this process Is essen- 
In. the interests of the Ontarla/tiony one that begins and has 
Behool for ths Deaf. its greatest effect in the home, 


‘The mechanical work is all dene/the ‘Tracy clinic is concerned 
ices urider the 

Dethon of our instructor in Print-|Primarily with the parents of 
ing. 


+ ares 
“The Subscription price“ ts fifty] 
cents» year payable in sdvance. 
Address all communications an 
subscriptions; 

‘THE BURSAR 


such children. 
‘The mother is in the best posi- 
a| tion to detect deafness in a baby 
jwithin the first few months by 
ithe simplest tests, she explained. 
pod pest [If the child seems to havea 
ne heaton hearing loss, he should be taken 
2 to an ear specialist for = physi- 
———Ts=———"lcal examination because there 
W. J. Marrison, B.A. B.Paed., Editor/are some conditions that can be 
: improved by medical treatment. 

LE, Morrison, Printing Instructor | Peed Py me cs 


Parents Start Early 
S| When it is established that the 
MAY, 1952 - 


baby-is deaf, the parents can 
eee [start at once to learn how to 

help the child, even before the 
course of training and exercises 
for the child can start, usually 
not before the baby ts three 
months old. 


Mys. Spencer Tracy, fourider 
and director of the John Tracy 
Clinic of Los Angeles was in 


gave to the recent visit of Mrs.[in her views on teaching deat 


Spencer Tracy, not just because 
her deaf son was my schoolmate 
in New York City, but especially 
because, she left in her wake 
misleading statements that do 
more harm than good to the 
defenseless deaf children, 
Mrs. Tracy has gone to great 
lengths in a sincere effort to 
better the lot of the young deaf 
children and enlighten- thelr 
bewtidered parents. But, she 
Just does not seem to realize 
that speech and lipreading alone 
do not solve for most deaf child- 

ren the hearing handicap. 
Donald J. Kidd. 


‘THE BEST METHOD OF 
EDUCATING THE DEAF 
'To the Editor, 
‘Montreal Gazette, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Dear Sirs: 

I feel I must comment on the 
letter of Donald J. Kidd, Pix. D., 
Published in the Star of Feb- 
Tuary 23rd on the subject of the 
visit of Mrs. Spencer Tracy to 
this city. The impression that 
Dr. Kidd got of Mrs. Tracy's 
views, is certainly not that ex- 
pressed by Ms. Tracy herself 
both publicly andiin conversa- 
tion with me, and I feel that the 


Montreal recently and delivered 
three addresses. A report of one 
of her addresses appeared in the 


letter will serve only to increase 


‘Then, if the training is kept up, ihe bewilderment of the alrendy 


children, however: First, that 
there are some who seem never 

thaster ipreading and have to 
rely on other methods of com- 
munication and, second, that all 
deat children use signa to a cer- 


"| tain extent and that, to them, it 


is like slang is to a hearing per- 
son. Thus Mrs. Tracy held. that 
the oral method is the one of 
choice for the great majority of 
deaf children, the sign 

will be used by deaf children 
among themselves and: finger 
spelling should be both encour- 
aged and taught those unable 
to master, Up-reading, after a 
reasonable period of trial, She 
mentioned that only 40% of all 
spoken sound is visible on the 
Ups of the speaker but that the 
“educated guesswork” is still the 
best way for the deaf individual 
to attain normal intercourse 
with hearing people. 

At the Mackay School we in- 
troduce all the children to lip- 
reading and we find that some 
master quite a lot of iteven 
without formal teaching. We use 
multiple and individual hearing 
aids to Help us in the work and 
we hope soon to reach others 
with even less residual hearing 
by means of an open field sudlo- 
meter'in a soundproof room. But 
we have a speciil clasa for finger 
spelling for the childrenwho do 


she said, he will be able to start 


to read and write like other six- 
Year-olds when he begins at- 
tending a special school for the 
deaf, though he will still be 
handicapped. 


Montreal Star. Mr. Donald Kidd 
a deaf man who graduated Ph. 
D. from the University of Toron- 
‘4, all of his education being or- 


bewildered parents trying to do;' 


‘the best for their deaf children. 
I cannot claim, as can Dr. Kidd. 


lany special knowledge regarding 
the controversial subject of edu- 


al wrote-a letter to the Montreal 
Star objecting to some of Mrs. 
‘Tracy's statements. Mr. Donald 
@. Mackay, a member fo the 
Board of Directors, Mackay 
Bebool for the Deaf, Montreal 


replied to Dr, Kidd's letter. Re- 
port of Mrs. Tracy's address, the 
* beginning of Dr. Kidd's letter 
and Mr. Mackay's reply are 


given below. ; 


WATCH FOR CHILD D) 
NESS, WARNS MRS. SPEN' 
TRACY 
(Reprinted from The 
Montreal Star) 


. parents’ of very young{called “combined program” is 
dren should be aware of the|satisfactory because, if finger- 
possibility of deafness at birth|speiing is taught in 


because of the importance of 
tackling the problem at the earl- 
Jest’ possible opportunity, Mrs. 
Spencer Tracy said at a pre 
conference in the Mount Royal 
Hotel today. 

‘Mrs. Tracy who ts founder and 
director of the John Tracy clin- 
ic of Los Angeles, and wife of the 
‘stage and screen actor, is here to 
address a special public meeting 
in the Montreal High School. 

She will describe the methods 
of training parents of hearing 
handicapped children at the 
clinic, which was named for her 
“son, now 27 and a university 

. graduate. Mrs. Tracy discovered, 
when her son was 10 montis old, 
that he had been born deat. 


Can Learn To ‘Talk 
“We never.use the term ‘deat 
and dumb,’ she emphasized. “It 
4s not true that children are 
born unable to talk. Because of 
their deafness, they find it dit- 
Heult to learn to talk, but by 


cational methods for the deaf, 
Finally, at about 14, he will be: 


jable to enter a normal high 
school with hearing children 
and make the usual progress. 


Probably, though, he will always 
have to continue with special 
courses in speech. 

Mrs. Tracy does not believe in 
teaching hearing handicapped 
children the use of fingers for 
communication because it tends 
to isolate such children from all 


not acquire Upreading facility 
and we do not disapprove sign- 
ing between the children out of 
class, all of which won Mra, 
‘Tracy's approval, 


Donald G. Mackay. 


‘but as a member of the board of SORTS AECL 
Governors of the Mackay School EMPIRE DAY 
for the Deaf in Montreal I have May 23. 1952 
Ja lively interest in the subject Ontario Department of 

and I certainly know what Mrs. Education 
Tracy said. f A MESSAGE 

In her talk to the Montreal/From the Minister of Education 
Westward Rotary Club, at lun-| I hope that Empire Day will be 


cheon at the Mackay School and 
again in the evening at the open 
meeting at the Montreal High 


School Auditorium, Mrs. Tracy 
;stressed two things in the edu- 
cation of children generally and 
deaf children tn particular--lan- 
guage and communication. she 
emphasized what all otologists 
know, that the great majority of 
deaf children have some resi- 
dual hearing and that hearing, 
however imperfect, provides the 
best means for educating the 
child. In this way the child ts 
taught language and tries to 
communicate its own thoughts 


others, except the deaf, and 
those who use sign language. 
Relies on Method 
Nor does she agree that a so- 


1, the 
deaf child tends to feel that the 
other method ts strange and urf- 
necessary when he can rely on 
finger-talking with teachers arid 
others with whom ‘he spends 
most of his time. 


suitably observed in all our sch- 
ools this year. It is a day which 
ought to be devoted to the con- 
sideration of ideals—tdeais’ of 
citizenship, of devotion to duty, 
and of service to others. 

Our citizenship implies privil- 
eges and obligations. We are 
Canadians and we have freedom 
and ways of life which few peo- 
ples in the world to-day enjoy. 
We must be always on our guard 
to keep our freedom, and we 
must work always to preserve 
and improve our way of living. 

As members of a family and as 
pupils of a class or school, we 


Mrs. Tracy's visit here and the 
meeting tonight are sponsored 
by Laurentian Service Organiza- 
tion, Education for Hearing 
Handicapped Children, - Ear, 
Nose and Throat Section of the 
Montreal = Medico-Chirurgical 
Society, and the Montreal West- 
ward Rotary Club. 
(Reprinted from The Montreal 
Star) 

She spoke at a luncheon 
meeting of the Rotary Club at, 
the Mackay Institute School for 
the Deaf at which the chairman 
was Hugh Me Cormick, preai- 
dent of the club. 


DOES NOT BELIEVE IN LIP- 


by imitating the lip movements 
‘and sound vibrations it percel-ltry to do as well and as thoro- 
ves in the teacher. This is thelughly as we can. As citizens of 
‘oral method. The application of our own community and of our 
this to the totally deaf child,/own country we also have duties. 
Uke Mrs. Tracy's own son, invol-|Sometimes these duties are sim- 
ves infinitely greater teaching|ple, and sometimes, as in war- 
diMculties but Is still considered|time, they demand much more 
by. some to be the method of jof us. Again we have respon- 
choice if the child ts able to pro-|sibilities, as members of the Bri- 
fit'by it. tish Commonwealth and Empire 
The reason why this oral met-|8d 3s world edad eran 
hod of teaching is preferred for|Preserve peace and to promote 
deaf children is that it fits the |*he happiness of all mankind. 
child best to take Its place in| In all these ideals of good citl- 
the world with hearing people |zenship we have had an example 
‘since finger spelling and sign|in the life of His Majesty, the 
language can only be understdod|!ate King George VI. ‘Through- 


have duties to perform which we 


by other deaf persons anda 


READING ONLY ‘minority of hearing people who 


out his reign there were dif- 
culties of one kind and another 


Dear Editor. Sir: I was va fee with them. Mrs. Tracy did |*#cing the Empire. He shared alt 


ested in the spread that you underline two additional factors 


s 


, 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Lett to Right: 


Joan Laidlaw—Sultana, Robert Reld—Aladdin, Mary Chong 
Priti-Thing, Charles Denomme—Grandee. 


ONTARIO SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF PRESENTS SUPERB 
PHANTASY “ALADDIN AND 

HIS MAGIC LAMP” 

‘Those four magic words, ‘Once 
Upon a Time’ seem as potent in 
holding the undivided attention, 
as when first spoken in the long, 
long ago in China by the Sult- 
ana Shahrazed, who first told 
the story of Aladdin and his 
magic lamp to her husband, the 
Sultan Shahriyar, for at that 
time, they saved her life. Last 
night April 25, at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, same 
eager expectancy was observed 
upon the faces of the adult au- 
dience as upon those of younger 
years in the unfolding of this 
well known tale, scene by scene, 
by the pupils of the school under 
direction of Mr, §, Alec Gordon, 
assisted by the ladies’ choir of 
Bridge Street United Church, 
with Mrs. W. Burgoyne as solo- 
‘ist. 
Story in Phantasy 

The story, as arranged and 
written by Mr. Gordon, preserit- 
ed as a phantasy with the locale 
Jaid in China still maintained its 
lovely oriental atmosphere both 
4n its presentation and in the 
gorgeous and lovely costumes 
worn by the cast, which costum- 
es, as stated, by the Superinten- 
dent, Mr. W. J. Morrison, in his 
brief introductory remarks, had 
been made by the girls of the 
school under the supervision of 
Miss N. Ketcheson. Those not 
made had been kindly loaned. 


‘The story which consisted of 
nine scenes, had to do witha 
poor widow, and her only son, 
Aladdin, their struggle for ex- 
Istence; of Aladdin's meeting 
with a magician named Trikl- 
man, who poses as his wealthly 
uncle, but who, in reality, is an 
evil man seeking to use Aladdin 
for his own ends, that ts, to se- 
cure a magic lamp hidden in a 
cave beneath a huge rock. To do 
40, he presents Aladdin with a 
magic ring, which, when rubbed 
‘will bring to his ald, Tynee, head 
slave of the ring, who with his 
assistants ald Aladdin in getting 
the lamp which Aladdin decides 
to keep for himself, The evil 
magician becomes angry and 


the cave, but Aladdin Is released 
by the genie of the lamp. 
Wins the Princess 

Aladdin becomes wealthy; his 
‘mother is well cared for, new 
furniture fs bought, and Aladdin 
shares his new found wealth 
with his poorer neighbors, and 
in so doing wins the regard of 
the Sultan's only daughter, 
Princess Priti-thing, who has 
just turned seventeen, and as all 
good stories end, ‘Aladdin and 
his lovely princess Mve happily 
ever after with the good wishes 
of their friends, borne in the 
song, “May your house be always 
full of rice, and may your shad- 
ows never grow less.” 

All the scenes were exception- 
ally well done, especially the 
garden scenes with the Sultan 
land the Sultana, his wife, in 
their gorgeous robes of exquisite 
embroidery; the fan dance and 
the Chinese lantern dance, 
which were dainty and lovely as 
the things dreams are made of, 
‘The final scene where the young 
people receive the blessing of 
the Sultan was particularly 
touching. 

There was also a little bit of 
humor inserted in one garden 
scene where the grand vizer has 
the Sultan and his wife enter- 
tained by acrobats, and by the 
‘strong man’ who supposedly 
Ufts a weight of 500 pounds and 
holds it aloft by one hand, low- 
ering It the same way; he then 
lifts his helper, a wee, little lad. 
horizontally by one hand, who 
later picks up the 500 pounds 
‘weight and scurrles off the stage, 
to the laughter of the audience 
and the smiles of the Sultan and 
his Sultana, 


Slides showing the amount of 
hearing or‘lack of hearing pos- 
sessed by the varlous members 
of the cast were thrown on the 
wall, as well as the dialogues of 
the actors, in order that the 
story might be followed more 
closely, which was not complete- 
ly necessary, as the acting was 
so well done, this might have 
been dispensed with. 


‘The Cast 
‘The cast is as follows: Aladdin, 


(a 15 year old boy). Robert 
Reid; Maimab, (his mother), 


wicked magician), David Ellio! 
Grandee, (Sultan of Iching-Mo), 
Charles Denomme; Sultana, 
(Grandee's wife), Joan Laidlaw; 
Genie, (slave of the lamp), Peter 
Klym; Tynee, (head alave of the 
ring), Marshall Wick; Ad-Vizer, 
(Grandee’s adviser), Billy Hab- 
kirk; Priti-Thing, (Grandee’s 
daughter), Mary Chong; Chang, 
(playmate of Aladdin), Harold 
Bradley; Kiddee (playmate of 
Aladdin), John Fossum; Wong, 
(playmate of Aladdin), Robert 
Hill; Lin, (playmate of Aladdin), 
Gordon Henshaw; Scent (a 
flower girl) Lillian McOrmond; 
Mend! Shu (a cobbeer), Michael 
Martin; Windl (fan’ maker), 
Julla Madach; Slaves, Lucien 
Martin, Brian Meany, Byron 
Parllament, Jackie Wales and 
Kenneth Yates, 

Dancing girls: Peggy De La 
Franter, Claudette Gravelle, 
Josephine Lazarevich, Jeanette 
Masc!, Lilian McOrmond, Iona 
Muir, Johanna Redekopp and 
Joan Thaw; trumpeters, Alan 
‘Ogawa and ‘David Legue; gym- 
nasts, Doreen Brown and Char- 
es Beaumont; strong man, Billy 
Hemphill, his assistant, Eldon 
Clarke. Stage manager, Joe Wl- 
json; stage crew, Mildred Laffre- 
nier, James Baskerville, Peter 
De Rose and Donald Sattler, 

In charge of properties, Mc. HL 
Vaughan and his boys: hair 
styles, Mrs, G. “Lewis; dances, 
Miss I. Gibson and visual aids, 
Mr, John Chard. 


Fine Overture 

Preceding the play, an excep- 
tonally find rendition of an 
overture by the Rythm band 
was much enjoyed. 

Much appreciation ts tendered 
to Mr. 8. Alec Gordon; to the 
Tadies of Bridge Street Choir, to 
the soloist, Mrs. W. Burgoyne; to 
the fine cast, stage hands and 
those in charge of costumes, 
properties, hair styles and 
makeup, dancing and visual 
aids, and to all who assisted in 
‘another fine production to go, 
dowri in the annals of the Ont- 
larlo School for the Deaf. 

And so Aladdin and his magic 
lamp lives on, as all things do 
that are wrought by love. 

—The Ontario Intelligencer 


petistencercandera 
J EMPIRE DAY 
{Continued from Page 4) 
the dangers and hardships of his 
people; he took on without 
hesitation whatever responsib- 
diitfes came to him; and he never 
failed to answer the call of duty. 
His life was devoted to service. 
Our new Queen, whose recent 
vialt to the Dominion of Canada 
we remember with such plea- 
sure, has taken up the work of 
her father. She has promised to 
follow his example. We owe to 
her and to our country a pledge 
of loyalty, and promise to be 
good citizens and to prepare our- 
selves to render what ever ser- 
vice we can offer. This*might 
well be the keynote of this year’s 
celebration of Empire Day. 


—W. J. DUNLOP 
Minister of Education 


—+— 
IN A NUTSHELL 
Everybody agrees that the ch- 


closes the hugh rock entrance to Elaine Garnett; Triktman, (the {lef need of the deaf is to acquire 


facility in the use of the langu- 
age of thelr land— spoken if 
possible, written in any case. 


Everybody agrees that every 
deaf child should be given a 
maximum opportunity to learn 
to communicate in spoken lan- 
guage, 


‘The Volta Speech Association 
for the Deaf belleves that this 
maximum opportunity can be 
provided only in an atmosphere 
where spoken language is the 
cumomary mode of communica- 

lon, 


‘The means of communication, 
among all adults everywhere, 1s 
a matter of cholce, It 1s possible 
at any stage in life to acquire 
the ability to communicate si- 
lently, but a deaf child has only 
one chance to develop the skills 
of speech and Mpreading, and 
that !s while he is a child. For 
this reason, the Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf believes 
that he should master these 
skills as fully as possible white 
he is in school 

—The Volta Review, 
January, 1952. 
a 


CONSERVATION CORNER 

Forty-two lve marten have 
been moved from the Chapleau 
Game Preserve to new homesites 
farther west and north. Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests wild- 
ite officers and trappers em- 
ployed by the Department live- 
trapped the fur-bearers, 


‘Thirteen of the marten were 
shipped to the Lake of the Woods 
area where they were lberated 
in the Crown Game Preserve 
there. Ten were flown by air- 
craft to the Ghost River district 
{ust south of the Albany River. 
‘The remainder have been vari- 
ously distributed, the majority 
to Sibley Provincial Park on 
Sibley Peninsula, the towering 
Promontory of which is known 
as the Sleeping Glant, familiar 


landmark to all who visit Port 
Arthur, 


All three of the locations for- 
merly supported fairly abundant 
‘marten populations until over- 
trapping, forest fires, logging 
operations and other causes de- 
pleted the area of these valuable 
tur-bearing animals, 


‘The Sibley marten are report- 
edly doing very well and it is an- 
tielpated that, in the course of 
the next five to ten years with 
proper protection and supervi- 
sion, the animals will increase to 
the extent that marten trapping 
may again be profitable in the 
areas, 

—News Release, Ontario De- 
partment of Lands and Forests. 


—— 


DR. CLOUD HEADS SCHOOL 
FOR DEAF 


White Plains, New York, 
March 16—The New York School 
for the Deaf has named Dr. 
Daniel T. Cloud as superinten- 
dent. Dr. Cloud has been super- 
intendent of the Illinois School 
for Deaf at Jacksonville for the 
last twenty-three years and is 
president of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the 
Deaf. —N.Y. Times. 
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SENIOR SCHOOL _ 
(Continued from Page 3) 
most of the pages. It has’ ex- 
tremely good pictures and lots 

of ideas. 
T like the magazine because it 


t, they grab it without asking, 

T always read about the carp- 

enter shop and the new cars. 

When I finish reading the Pop- 

ular Mechanics I give it back to 

*\ Miss Huffman so.other pupils 
may borrow !t. 

Charles Denomme, 4A Sr. 


AStory I Have Read 
‘This story ts in one of our 
readers. The title is “Aladdin 
“and the Wonderful Lamp.” Iam 
interested in the story because 
we put on the play of Aladdin. 
Aladdin was the son of Musta- 
pha a poor Chinese tailor. He 
was an idle fellow, who loved 
Play more than work and spent 
his days in the streets. _ 
‘When he was fifteen years old 
he met a wicked magician en 


» 


to the cave and get it for him, 

Aladdin kept the lamp for 
himself. The gente of the lamp 
gave Aladdin much money and 
Jewels. Aladdin won the princess 
for his wife. They were very 
happy. 

T think you would like to read 
the story. —Joan Thaw, 4A Sr. 


A Book I Like Very Much 

‘The book of whickI am writ- 
ing is “The Black Spaniel Mys- 
tery” written by Beth Cavanna. 

‘The first chapter tells about 
a twin girl and boy who find two] 

+ identical spaniel puppies trot- 
ting down along hill near a 
highway. As there are no co! 
or identification tags the twins 
think they must pe lost.” 

‘The children notity the pal- 
ace, At four o'clock a policeman 
phones the’ twins and tells them 
‘the puppies belong to a rich man 
named Mr. Gross, 


Before Mr, Gross arrives a 
young girl appears and ts surp- 
rised to see her own puppies out- 
side instead of locked up. 

It Js indeed a mix up and the 
story goes on telling about their 
adventures in finding the ‘real 
owner of the dogs and how the 
mystery was solved. 

T am sure that any boy or girl 
who likes mystery stories will 
find this an exciting and inter- 
esting one. 

—Margaret Horne 4A Sr. 
——— 


‘THE HANDICAP OF DEAFNESS: 
Editor's Note:- 

Printed below are extracts 
taken from chapter five of the 
book, The Psychology of the 


Physically Han This 
chapter entitled “The Deaf” was 


written by the late Professor 
Pintner of Columbia University, 


New’ York, who made an inten- |i 
sive study of the education of ||} 


has great significance. Frequen- 
tly deaf persons who lost their 
hearing after six years of age or 
even much later claim to have 
la special understanding of the 


problem of how to. educate al 


deaf child. It is obvious that 
these persons do not fully ep- 
jpreciate the difficulty of instr- 


‘lucting a child who was born 


‘deaf. Their opinions, of course, 
should be considered but they 
lare likely to have tess value than 
the opinions of hearing teachers 
lof young deaf children and the 
parents of these children, 


‘The Psychology of the Phy-||i 


sor Rudolf Pintner, 
College, Columbia Univeralty; 
Jon Etsenson, Brooklyn College 
and Mildred Stanton, Teachers’ 
‘College, Columbia University. 
F.8, Croft and Co., New York, 
Publshers, Published in 1941 


‘The Deaf 


By “the deat” we mean, those | «, 


individuals whose hearing 1s of 
ino practical value for the pur~ 
pose of communicating with 
others. Such inaividuals may 
range from the totally deaf to 


he places 
jon. the age of onset of deafness |i} 


those with considerable sound 
perception, but in all cases their 
hearing, is of little practical val- 


enable them to hear the speech 
of others are called “the hard 
ot hearing.” 

Language 

The deaf ate, of course, ext- 
remely handicapped: in under- 
standing language. Progress in 
this area is very slow. Unless we 
make objective comparisons bet- 
ween the deaf and hearing, it 1s 
frequetly difficult to realize how 
very retarded the deaf are, in 
spite of the emphasis placed up- 
on language in schools for the 
deat and in\epite of the excell. 
ence and enthusiasm of the tea- 
chers of the deaf.” /~ 

“Tests by Pintner“and Pater- 
son and others revealed that, 
“Te ts only in the eleventh year 
of instruction that the deat 
reach the norm for hearing 
children in the third grade.” 
‘They state further, "These res- 
fults seem to fit In with the pre- 
vious findings of studies already 
mentioned, namely that a child 
must have possessed hearing up 
to the age of from four to six in 
order. to show better than aver- 
age language development in 
later life”. 

“That deficiency in language 
jis undoubtedly connected with 
the deficiency in hearing 1s bor- 
Ine out by the fact that educat- 
fonal achievement and age of 
onset of deafness are always 
correlated. Children who became 
deaf after age four to six do 
much better on all our educat- 
jonal achievément tests than 
those who are born deaf or who 
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become deaf during the first few 
years of life. To have acquired 
language normally through the 
ear during the first four or five 
years of life leaves a lasting im- 


{pression on the individual which 


1s.reflected in better educational 
achfevemeht in later Ufe.”” 


jummary 
“The deaf person, that ts the 
individual born deaf or deaf at 
an early age, looks exactly like a 
normal hearing person. There is 
no outward sign of his deficien- 
cy. And yet in some respects he 
1s more severely handicapped in 
nis relations with the people 
around CREE are the other 
physically capped Spe, 
for he lacks the ordinary lan. 
guage by means of which most 
thoughts and feelings are rapid- 
ly conveyed from individual to 
individual. He 1s, therefore, shut 
‘off more completely than is the 
blind person or the crippled. Left 
to himself, he quickly develops a 
language of signs and gestures, 
a language that is quick, direct, 
and accurate, yet it is doubtful 
‘whether this language can ever 
be developed to express the ab- 
stractions and finer relation- 
ships which the written and 
spoken language can attain, and 
at any rate this sign and gest- 
ture language Is reatricted to a 
few people, for the hearing 


world does not understand it.|. 


Hence it becomes a necessity for 
the deaf person in a hearing 
‘world to learn # second language 
He becomes a bilingual Indivi- 
dual. His first or “mother ton- 
gue" may be the language of 
signs and gestures. His second 
or learned language 1a the spok- 
len—written language of the 
hearlbg world, Now the learning 
of this second language ts evid- 
ently a slow and painful process, 
jas the whole history of the edu- 
cation of the deaf bears wit- 
ness." 

“That the acquisition of the 
English language is slow and 
difficult for the deaf child is at- 
tested by all the results of our 
measurement of educational at~ 
tainment among the deaf, This 
ig the outstanding result of all 
the work with standardized ac- 
Ihievement tests up to the pres- 
ent time, 


‘These ee have also demon- 


a 


strated that every year of hear- 
ing after the age of four to six 
is a tremendous asset for the 
deaf child for his future Jangu- 
age development. If he learns 
language naturally and uncons-" 
clously in early life he gains 
something that seems to remain 
afterwards.” 
“Certain | things 
fairly well established. The mot- 
or and mechanical ability and 
the concrete intelligence of the 
deat are their great assets. Their 
abstract verbal intelligence, 
thelr academic achtevement, are 
thelr great Mabilities. This be- 
ing 80 1s not the time ripe to res 
orient the whole education of 
the deat? For most deaf child- 
ren the emphasis should be upon 
the motor, the mechanical the 
concrete, Make the core of their 
education center around the 
concrete and the mechanical. 
Make the learning of language 
subsidiary and ancillary to mak- 
ing building and doing. Only for 
& few should the academic cur- 
riculum be followed. Shopwork, 
home economics, trade training 
of all kinds, dramatics, garden- 
ing and the like, these would be 


subsidiary and 
dental aspects of the main “cou- 
se.” 


* CLOSING OF SCHOOL °¢ 
* —Bchool will close for the * 


“summer vacation at 320° 
* pm.on Monday, June 16th * 


* for during the week-end of 
* children will leave for home 


* ium on Friday, June 23th. * 
* beginning at one o'clock. * 
* When children are re- * 
* turning in Beptember they * 
* will leave thelr homes that * 
* they may arrive in Belle- ° 
* ville on Wednesday, Sep- * 
* tember 10th. . . 


ee ed 


seem tobe . 


‘THROUGH THE TREES 
(Continued from Page 2) 
taught. There is much emphasis 
on Much emphasis 


But, when you ask the modern 
public school tor 
what his educational objectives 
‘are, what does he say? 

He will tell you that the ef- 
forts of his school are pointed 
toward personality and charac- 


lcombinatlon of methods, just sojmy beloved child, my heart's} 3. Ottawa (3) 


we achleve’a pleasant person- 
ality anda strong character, 


ts|However, effective communica- 
ton 


“skills are strong. assets of 
personality and character, and 
provide avenues by which per- 
sonality and character attribut- 
les are made manifest. 

But, we do. need to place em- 
phasis where it belongs. We need. 
ito de-emphasize the-importance 
of communication skills as such; 


development. He will tell you] ¥e do need to study what teach-| 
ee treacle and personality ing different means of com- 


training are basic to everything 
that his staff does; this instruc- 
tion is like a golden cord that 
entwines itself through every 
class, assembly, activity or inter- 
view, and that his teachers are 
trying to make it larger and 
stronger. 

Beginning with the little tots, 
the alert teacher 1s on the look~ 
out for evidence of abnormal 


growth that are conducive to 
good citizenship in a democracy. 
If the teacher can aot ee 
rogress by her own efforts, 
enlists the cooperation of the 
parents and other teachers. If a 
certain trait in an individual 1s 
not corrected as the child grows 
older, conferences are arranged 
and the assistance of counselors, 
psycholgists and psychiatrists is 
requested. ‘ 7 
‘Why has the modern school 
shifted its emphasis in this direc 
tion? Research has proved what 
common sense should have 


sonality, and all skills are sec- 
ondary. , 

‘Research has shown that per- 
sonality and character are of 
first importance for vocational 
success and happiness. In our 
work with young and unemploy- 
ed deaf people, a nice smile and 
a good adjustment to living and 
working with other people are 
much more important than aca- 
demic and vocational skills. We 
also know that any person will 
not be happy .or vocationally 
successful if he develops a pat- 
tern of cheating, stealing, lying, 
or deliberately making trouble, 
and lacks ethical and moral con- 
cepts of behavior, Successful 
teaching, then in order to result 
in happy and successful gradu- 
ates must include liberal ingred- 
fents for character and person- 
allty development, along with 
everything else. 


‘Then, in the eyes of a modern 


educator, does not our approach 


to the great education problems 
of-the deaf seem very narrow 
and superficial when we bicker 
and are atrongly emotional and 
prejudiced about just one of the 
problems—communication? 

‘We could with some justifica- 


tion state that it does not mat- 
ter much whether a child is 


munteation does in terms of per- 
sonality growth. We must pay 
more attention to the opportun- 
ities of every-day school Ufe 
that can be used In developing 
character and personality. 

‘We must not continue to let 
two or three trees so obscure our 
vision that we cannot see the 
| woods. 


—The New Mexico, Progress, 

April, 1952! 
— os. 

THE LEGEND OF THE PANSY) 
Randy was helping his Mother 
plant . “Look, Mummy,” 
Ihe eried, “when I squinch up my 
eyes, I'can see a face in this 


story says it's the face of a little 
girl named Viola.” “Oh please,” 
begged Randy stroking the soft 
pansy petals, ‘tell me the story.” 


His Mother sat back. “Long, 
Tong ago,” she began, “in a far 
country, @ poor gardener named 
‘Ulex was bound to work for a 
rich man for ten years. Ulex’ 
wife had died and left him a 
pretty Uttle daughter named 
Viola’ after her Mother's fay- 
ourite flower. But she was such a 
comfort to her Father, he called 
her his Heartsease. 

“One day some holy men, tra- 
yelling from Ulex’ homeland be- 
yond the mountains, brought 
him a message form his old Mot- 
her, whom he had not seen for 
many years. She was growing 
blind and prayed that she might’ 
see the face of her little grand- 
daughter to imprint it upon her 
‘memory before total darkness 
came. 

“His master refused to free 
Ulex from the five years’ work 
he owed him, but offered to pay 
the Holy Men just enough to 
take’ Viola to her Grandmother 
4 Ulex would bind himself to 
work for yet another ten years. 
‘Ulex consented, but he was very 


sad. His beloved child would! 


‘THE .OANADIAN 


violas. 7 
“Instantly the old woman 
changed into Flora, the beauti- 


arte! 
of a lonely soul,’ she said, 
face of your litte daughter 
le from out her name~ 
for evermore, Be comfort- 
in but one year Viola 
returned to you.’ Thep 
Goddess vanished. 
“That was supposed to have 
happened hundreds of years ago, 
but even now we can 


thoughtfulness, and because the 


has three names, Viola, Heart- 

“I Uke Pansy the best,” said 
Randy pressing the soft scented 
petals to his nose, “Don’t you?” 

—The Imperial Life-Guard. 
——_ 
Editor's Note: 

‘The following editorial, which 
Sppeared ‘In the Toronto Dally 
Star on March 28th. will be of 
interest to our readers, as we: 
have pupils from most, if not all, 
of the cities listed. 


HOW ONTARIO CITIES-RANK 

As Kipling put it: ‘The cities 
‘are full of pride, challeging each 
to each.” They take pride in 
thelr population, and each-cen-. 
[sus their listing in that respect. 
suffers many changes. In Ontar- 
10 the first seven cities appear in. 
the same order in 1941 and 1951. 
But there has been quite a shuf- 
filing about among the remain- 
ing 22. 

Oshawa jumped from twelfth) 
to eighth place on a population 
inerease of nearly 55 per cent. 
Peterborough climbed from 
fourteenth to ninth on a Si per| 
cent. improvement. St. Cathar- 
ines stayed in tenth place des- 
fBte an increase of over 25 per 


tcent, and Brantford fell from 


eighth to eleventh despite an in- 
crease of nearly 15 per cent. Fort, 
‘William fell from ninth to twe- 
ifth although its population 
jumped 14 per cent. Sarnia, with 


have to grow up far away fromi/an outstanding increase of over 
him and he had not even a pic-|85 per cent., Is now the thirteen- 


ture of her for remembrance. 

“Before they parted, Viola 
picked some of her namesake 
flowers and gave them to her 
Father. ‘I will think of you 
whenever I see violas,’ sald Ulex. 
They must be my heart's case 
now.’ Viola’s tears lay glistening 
Jon the flowers, as he watched 
Iher out of sight. 

“A cracked, quavering voice 
startled Ulex. ‘Please give a 
lonely old woman those pretty 
flowers with the dew upon them’ 
Beside him a ragged old beggar 
woman was reaching out a skin- 
ny hand. Ulex was about to say, 


taught orally, aurally, or by 91‘No, they are the parting gift of 


‘th city in population instead of 
the eighteenth. Kingston, with 
jan 11 per cent. increase, is four- 
teeth instead of eleventh. Bault 
‘Ste. Marle is down from thir- 
teenth place to fifteen, although 
its population fs up nearly 26 per 
cent. An examination of the fol- 
lowing list will reveal a number 
of changes among the other 
citles as well. The 1941 “stand- 
ings” are in parentheses: 


1. Toronto (1) 


2, Hamilten (2) . 
1 


208,321 


4. Windsor (4) .. 
5. London (5)... 
6. Kitchener (6) 


7. Sudbury (7) .. 


8. Oshawa (12) . 
1941 
1951 
9. Peterborough (14)...... 
1941 


1951 
10. St. Catharines (10)... 
1941 


1951 
11, Brantford (8)......... 
194 


1951 
12. Fort William (9)..... 
1941 
1951 


30,585 


13. Sarnia (18)... 


14, Kingston (11)... 
“ 194t 


1951 
15. 8, Ste. Marte (13) 
; 1941 


1951 
16. Port Arthur (15)....... 
1941 


24,426 
1951 31,161 
17. Guelph (16) 4 
194: 3 
1951" 27,386 
18, Niagara Falls (17)... “e 
1941 (20,589 
1951 22,874 
19, Chatham (19)... Seber 
1941 17,360 
1951 21.218 - 
20, Belleville (22)... " 
1941 =«15,710 
1951 19,519 
21. Galt (24) ~ zi. 
1941 15,348 
1951 19,207 
22. Stratford (21) ocrccssne 
1941 (17,038 
1951 18,785 
23. St. Thomas (20) 20... 
1941 17,132 
1951 18,173 
24. North Bay (23)... 
1941 15,599 
1951 «17,044 
25. Cérnwall (tn.) essssssannne 
1941) 14,117 
1951 16,899 


26. Owen Sound (25) 
1941 


1951 
27, Woodstock (27)... 
1941 


1951 
28, Welland (26) 
1 


29. Waterloo (tn.).............. - 
7 1941 9,025 

1951 11,091 

‘These are populations within 
the clty limita. There are sure to 
be protests from many cities 
with substantial populations 
just outside their borders that 
such figures are not significant. 
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THE ROLE OF THE UNIVER-| 


SITy IN THE PREPARATION 
OF-PEESONNEL FOR THE ED- 
UCATION OF CHILDREN WITH: 
IMP, OF HEARING 
SPEECH 


(Continued from Page 1) 
chide 200 clock hours in supér- 
vised elinical practice exclusive 
‘of practice teaching; 

{e) a minimum of 15 semester 
hours credit in voice and articu- 
tation digorders, stuttering and 
‘allied disorders, neuropathology 
basic to, speech and hearing dis- 
orders, antl an advance seminar 


in research in speech and hear’, 


tng: 

(2) 9 minimum of nine seme- 
ster credits in supervised prac- 
tice teaching in the public day 


* school) in the area of hearing 


and speech. 
Minimum reguirements for 
‘Teacher of the Deaf 

Let us turn briefly to the min!- 
mum requirements as we concel- 
ve them for the teacher of deaf 
children. Suggestions have, been 
made by various organizations, 
and states frequently establish 
their own. We feel that in 1952, 
in terms of the marked advances 
which haye been made, these 
minimums are unsatisfactory. 

For the teachers of the deat 
the following is considered mini- 
mal in the five-year program: 

(a) a mintmum of 15 semester 
hours in phonetics,, anatomy, 
(phystology, neurology, and acou- 
sties of hearing and speech; 

(b>) 8 minimum of six hours in 
speech pathology; 

(c) a minimum of 20 hours 
credit in audiology (This should 
include at least the basic theory 
and procedures of hearing test- 
ing, auditory training, teaching 
of Upreading, and conservation 
of hearing. It will include basic 
courses in the teaching of 
speech to the dedf, teaching lan- 
guage to the deaf, hearing ald 
evaluation, selection, and fitting. 
It should further’ include basic 
courses in the area of the psy- 
chology of the deaf with a heavy 
emphasis on problems of parént 
education and guidance.); ~ 

(@) 8 minimum of ni 
ster credit hours in 


seme- 
ical 


+ methods and practice with the 


deat in the clinical situation, ex- 
clusive of practice teaching; 

(e) a minimum of nine seme- 
ater credit hours in supervised 
practice teaching, logically divi- 
ded between the public day 
school and the. residential 
school for the deaf, depending 
upon the adjudged needs of the 
student, 

Further, for both the, teacher 
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ers for such training activities. 
When problems of phonetics are 
apparent, the department of 
phonetics in the school of 
speech 1s available. When acou- 
stical problems are encountered 
by the student, the college of 
engineering or: the department 
lof physics is at.hand. When 
peychogenic deafness is being 
dealt with, the resources of the 
department of psychology and 
psychiatry are but a few steps 
away. 

Original investigation is pos- 
sible. Laboratories exist where 
‘basic knowledge can be tested. 

In the evaluation of.a single 
hearing ald the student -may 
have reason to call upon the 
school of speech, the depart- 
ment: of electrical engineering, 
the department of physics, the 
department of psychology, the 
department of otolaryngology. 
In determining the best educa- 
tlonal recommendations for a 
child whose hearing 1s impaired, 
the student may come into con- 
‘tact with outstanding university 
personnel in psychology, educa- 
‘tion, nursing, social work, med- 
icine, and speech. The concept 
lof team action in solving the 
problems of human relations, 
growth, and adjustment 1s 
earned firsthand by the trainee. 


Regional Basis for Teacher 
Education 

We should further like to 
point out that probably not all 
universities or colleges should 
engage in the preparation of 
such personnel, In the recent 
publication of the US Office of 
Education and the National 8o~ 
clety for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., (1) 22 institutions 
of higher education were listed 
as preparing teachers of the 
deaf; 35 preparing teachers of 
the hard of hearing; 69 prepar- 
ing speech’ correctlonists, While 
we are in no position to evaluate 
these institutions, it can probab- 
ly be said with safety that many 
are doing a marginal plece of 
‘work. The task of preparing per- 
sonnel for this highly important 
fleld of education must eventu- 
ally be developed on a regional 
basis, If we are to survive as 
training Yenters, & 

Laboratories, which dre abso- 
lute requisites, are/costly, Small 
colleges and residential schools 
are not in a position to make 
this investment, altho it is an 


absolute essential to teachet 
preparation. Indeed, there ts no 
need for them to do 40. There 
fare phases of education ‘which 
are needed and to which they 
can more logically turn their at- 
tention. Education of the teach- 
ers of the deaf, planned upon a 


There Is no need fora single 
school to be all "to all 
men. Indeed, we personally feel 
that it ts financially impossible, 
and where it is attempted, cer- 
tain aspects of the program 
bound tb suffer. a 


Cooperation with Day and Resi- 
_ dentall Schools 

In addition’ to extensive out- 
patient hearing - and - speech 
clinics where students In train- 
ing may gain experience, other. 
aspects of a wellrounded univer’ 
sity program must be consider 
jed. The problems of dealing with, 
deaf or hard of hearing children 
in a clinic altuation are not at 
Jal the same as those faced by 
the teachers when in classroom, 
and when working with a group 
of children. Thus, it seems to us 
that two additional types of 
practical experiences are requir- 


and must be provided for such 
students by the university pro~ 
gram: supervised experience in 
the day-school class for’ class 
chidren or for hard of hearing 
children as the case may be, 


the -residential-school situation 
We belfeve that both the day- 
schoo] and the residential-school 
programs will exsist side by side 
for many, many years to come. 
Because our graduates may find 
employment in either of these 
situations, they must have expe- 
rence as students, under good 
supervision, In both types of 
programs. This does not mean. 
that the university program is 
going to depart from the em- 
phasis on oral instruction and 
speech. It does mean that in cer=| 
tain residential schools wherein 
speech is emphasized, our peop- 
le must get some supervised 
experience. 

For @ university to own and 
operate a residential school for 
deaf children is an impossibility. 
; Thus, affiation of a good resi- 
dential school with the univer- 
slty-training program is a re- 
quisite to d successful university 
training. In the long run such 
an affiliation will prove benefi- 
cial not only to the university 
and its training program, but 
also to the prograin of the res!- 
dential school, for the factlties 
of the university must be made 
available to the residential- 
school staff. A wholesome reci- 
procal relationship must be es- 
tablished. Similar relationships 
must be effected between the! 
university program and numer- 
‘ous good day-school programs in 
neighboring communities. 


Advantages of Universities For 


our immense field: of concern? 


ed by the prospective teacher, 


and, secondly experiences inj 


Hberal arts. It ts at least a five- 
year program for the future 
teacher of the deaf. Because the 
university is in a unique position 
to provide these many facilities, 
it can and must assume leader- 
ship in the preparation of per- 
sonnel for the field of hearing 
land speech. 
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THE STATE OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


NAME The State takes its 
name from the Massachuset 
tribe of Indians, who lived In the 
Great Blue Hill region, south of 
‘Boston. The Indian term sup- 
posedly means “at or about the 
Great Hil.” ‘ 

NICKNAME The Bay State’ or 
the Old Bay State is the nick- 
name most commonly attached 
to Massachusetts. She 1s also oc- 
castonally referred to as the Old 
Colony State, the Puritan State, 
and the Baked Bean State, 

STATE FLOWER The-. May- 
flower (Epigaea repens), also 
commonly known as the ground 
laurel or trailing arbutus, has 
ovate hairy leaves and fragrant, 
ink or white, spring-blooming 
‘Mowers with five petals. It grows 
in woods, preferring sandy or 
rocky soll, under or near ever- 
greens, It was adopted as the of- 
ficial fiower of the Common- 
wealth by the General Court on 
May 1, 1918. 

POPULATION and AREA Mas- 
sachuesetts with ‘a population of 
4,664,284 (1950 Federal Census 
Preliminary Count), a gross 
area of 8,092.9 square miles and 
@ net land area of 7,875.5 ranks 
9th in population and 44th in 
area among the states of the 
nation. 

CLIMATE The prevailing wind 
ts from the west, with an aver- 


ofthe deaf and for the hearing~ nal basis, 
and-speech therapist therelcisces of tealnees com be Inoe 
must be an emphasis on re-/enough to make it at least part- 
search, placed concurrently with|ially feasible financially. Is tt 
teaching, which will give teach-|not practleal to see, in logical 
exs greater objectivity in solving /aistribution thruout the United 
certain ‘probléms which now|states, five or six major train- 
seem difficult, . ing centers for teachers of the 
Universities Present Wealth of |deaf and hard of hearing? Is it 
Resources * not Ukewise practical to see in 
‘The need of the teacher of the|/further logical distribution 
deat and those of the hearing-|thruout the United States other 
and-speech therapist, as outlin-jregional developments for 
ed above, make it easy to under; teachers of the mentally retard- 
stand why in more recent times|ed, of the crippled, of children 
some major unversities of the|with impaired vision, with epile- 
country have become the cent-|psy, and a other children of 


Speclal ‘Training lage velocity of 10 to 13 miles per 
Education of personnel to work|hour. Average monthly temper- 
with children who are deaf,|/atures in Boston range from 28.2 
hard of hearing, or who have|degrees in January to 72.0 deg- 
impaired speech 1s a uniquely|rees in July. The lowest temper- 
complicated operation. It dem-|ature recorded by the UB. 
ands. extensive laboratory and! Weather Bureau in Boston since 
training facilities. It 1s expen-|its establishment, October 1870, 
sive and requires the employ-|was—18 degrees in February 
ment of a professional staff} 1934; the highest, 104 degrees in 
with extensive training and rich|July 1911, The last killing frost 
backgrounds in all phases of|in the State generally occt 
psychology, education, speech,!before May 10, and the earll 
physiology, and psychoacoustics. |fall frost usually comes in late 
It is an operation which must |September or early October. The 
pi in logical sequence con- average annual precipitation 1s 
currently with studies tn the 40.14 inches. 
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On Finding Words 


‘Words can work wonders that 
benefit all mankind; they can 
create untold wickedness; they 
can be “wild and whirling”, 
clear and shining, or flat and 
dull. Words are our obedient 
servants to be used as we will. 

We,’ in this Monthly Letter, 
are interested principally in the 
ase of words in business and for 
everyday purposes, but they 
have far greater significance 
than that, 

Buch uplifting words as “I am 
the Light of the World” have in- 
spired countless millions with 
unfaltering faith and hope; the 
calculated and inflaming words 
of demagogues and dictators 
have hurled nations and people 
into darkness and disaster. 

Do we fully realize the mport- 
ance, the strength and the beau- 
ty of . the . world of words lying 
open to us? 

‘The time we live in is referred 
to as the Atomic Age, but we 
who live in it can rightly call it 
the Verbal Few of us escape 
the ever-int ig stream of 
spoken and written words pour- 
ing from our radios, books, 
newspapers, correspondence and 
public platforms. We are so im- 
mersed in words that often we 
feel like the drowning man go- 
ing down for the*third time — 
we feel as if we were sinking in 
a whirlpool of words. 

Let us defy tradition and come 
‘up again, and take a clear, calm 
look at all this verbiage. 

Our Unique Heritage 

It te language that sets us off 
most sharply from the higher 
animals, Without language we 
should be as dogs or monkeys, 
and because we possess it we are 

+ human beings, capable of good 
and evil and outstanding intel- 
lectual achlevements. Or, for its 
lack, we may be dismally stupid. 
For better and for worse, words 
make us the men and women we 
are. Words are the stones out,of 
which we built our civilization. 

Gifted with language we, the 
ordinary people, make language, 
for language 1s nothing if not 
democratic. Scholars and men of 
learning enrich and cultivate it, 
but it is from the common soil 
that language derives its streng- 
th, nourishment and vigour. 
‘With our need for expression of 
new ideas language grows, and 
new systems of thought and new 
ways of living originate new 
words and phrases. 

As was so’ well said by Walt 
Whitman, language is not “an 
abstract construction of the 
Jearned, or of dictionary makers, 
but is something arising out of 
the work, needs, ties, joys, af- 
fections, tastes, of long genera- 
tions of humanity, and’ has its 
bases broad and low, close to the 
ground.” ~ 


Since we, the people, are the 
possessors and makers of langu- 
age we must look upon oursel- 
ves as inheritors of its glorious 
past, custodians of its present 
jand guardians of its future. And 
we must use it well. 

It we are truly conscious of 
our opportunity in this matter! 
of language, we are better fitted 
to beautify and strengthen it. A 
writer of the last century sald 
that language 1s the amber in 
which a thousand precious and 
subtle thought’ have safely em- 
bedded and preserved, and that 
it has arrested ten thousand 
ghtning flashes of genius, 
‘which, unless thus fixed and ar- 
rested, might have been as 
bright but would have passed 
and perished as quickly as the 
Ughtning. 

Why do we talk or write? The 
Purposes are many. We wish to 
describe objects and events, to 
‘express moods, to persuade, to 
please, to exhort, to explain, to 
make small talk, and often to 
Jessen loneliness And over all 
these lies the main reason for all 
our talking and writing — to 
transmit the ideas from our own 
‘minds to the minds of others. 

; Thoughts are Words 

‘We need words even to com- 
Imunicate with ourselves. Simple 
thoughts such as deciding what 
to have for dinner, whether to 
buy the red or the gray hat, or 
whether to walk or take a tram, 
are formulated by yourself to 
yourself in some arrangement of 
words. Every writer or speaker 
who ever invented a, new word. 
had to explain its meaning by 
means of other words which 
people already knew and under- 
st 


Communication is the vital 
chain between ourselves and our 
neighbours, our business associ- 
lates, the people living 

next town, the next 
the next country and on the ot- 
her side of the world. Words, 
spoken and written, are the 
golden links in that chain. 

‘The cardinal principle of good 
communication is ‘understand- 
ing. There is no satisfaction or 
accomplishment or, to be mater- 
talistic, gain, in meaningless and 
muffied words given out into un- 
receptive and uncomprehend- 
ing alr. 

Here les our main responsibi- 
lity as a speaker or a ‘writer. If 


levoke, and is not dependent on 
thelr dictionary meaning. 

It is impossible for two per- 
sons ever to have learned the 
jsame word under precisely the 
same circumstances, at the same 
time, and with the same back- 
ground of experience. Just as 
Jone person can never be another 
person, no matter how closely he 
1s bound to him mentally, phy- 
sically and spiritually, so with 
words. 

Even such a simple word as 
“home” conjures up quite dif- 
ferent pictures to different peo- 
ple, although the basic meaning 
is the same. Each person takes 
the word into his conscious mind 
ringed around with his own spe- 
cial and personal associations. 
For this reason, says Stuart Cha- 
se in his book, The Tyranny of 
Words, a student of Greek and 
Latin classics can never get 
more than a part of their mean- 
ing, for he can never personally 
live’ through experiences of the 
culture that fashioned them. 


Our Opportunity 

Herein Wes opportunity for the 
business man, the social cor- 
respondent, the public speaker, 
1and the person who aspires to be 
accounted a good conversation- 
alist. Their attention needs to be 
devoted to choosing words which 
convey accurately and vividly to 
‘the ‘minds of others what is in 
‘thelr own minds. 

To transmit what we have to 
say effectively we need, above 
all, to remember our audience. 
‘There is the important part of 
the interchange. 

To reach our readers we must 
write with them in mind, in 
words they know and under- 
stand, in language that means, 
something to them. If we are 
‘unable to do so it would be bet- 
ter if we laid aside our pens. 

In the writing of business let- 
ters, for instance, it ts essential 
that we study our market, the 
people who make it up, their 
likes and dislikes, thelr desires 
and demands—and then write 
to them in the words they want, 
in phrases they understand. As 
in so many other acts of unself- 
ishness, this sublimation of self 
reaps rewards. 

Keeping the reader firmly in 
mind, and with his interests at, 
heart, how best can we appeal 
te him? 


well, then your natural tendency 
will be to explain it in under- 
standable terms. Thinking and 
wording cannot be dealt with 
separately, for they are cause 
and effect. 

A man must analyze, group, 
marshal into order and define 
his thoughts before they can ap- 
peal with any force to his intell- 
gence, or be used by him so as 
to appeal to the intelligence of 
others. 

Not Easy: but Worth While 

To reach our readers, to main- 
tain thelr attention and influen- 
ce them favourably, we would do 
well to describe and suggest con- 
crete, not abstract things. In the 
field of business writing, our 
words should always make It 
easy for the reader to picture 
the proposition, service or art- 
icle, and its advantages and be- 
nefits. 

To express one’s thoughts ac- 
curately is not easy. To be pre- 
cise may sometimes appear to be 
dangerous, and we may be 
tempted to prefer the safer ob- 
scurity of the abstract. But ab- 
stract words are more open to 
misunderstanding than concrete 
ones, and if we want to make our 
meaning plain we will avold 
them. 

Some people think that ob- 
scurity of expression ts a sign of 
learning and lofty intellect. Gil- 
bert and Sullivan satirized this 
attitude in their light opera, 
Patience, when they had Reg- 
inald Bunthorne sing: “If this 
deep young man expresses him- 
self In terms too deep for me; 
Why, what a very singularly 
deep young man, this deep 
young man must be!” 

‘The conviction that long 
words, which also ald and abet 
obscurity, make for learning and 
enhance our prestige is deeply 


ingrained in our culture, says an 
article in Selentifie Monthly. 
Most of us remember Hans 
Christian Andersen's charming 
fairy tale of the artifictal night- 
ingale, who bore the grand title: 
“Chief Imperial Singer of the 
Bedchamber", and the music 
master who wrote five and twen- 
ty volumes about the counterfeit 
bird ...”" in all the most difficult 


lour communication is open to| The heavenly twins of better 
more than one interpretation,|communteation could well be 
lor allows the listener or reader named’ Simpjicity and Clarity. 
to say to himself. “What does he|They have been called the art of 
mean?” then we, at the tran-jarts, the glory of expression, and 
smitting end, have failed. the sunshine of the Ught of let- 
‘That man will respond to some|{teTs. Often before in these Mon- 
words while remaining indiffer-|thly. Letters we have pleaded 
lent to others 1s a well-known |their cause. 
fact that influences all human} Clear, straight thinking must 
affairs. The power of words is|be behind the words we use. If 
bound up with the images they|you understand the proposition 


‘Chinese characters. Everybody 
sald they had read and under- 
stood it, for otherwise they 
would have been reckoned 
stupid.” 
What are “Good” Words? 

A struggle for iife 1s constant- 
ly going on among the words 
and grammatical forms of a lan- 
guage. In the battle between 
short and long words the former 
seem to be winning, and this is 
a healthy sign. 

But although wise men 
throughout the ages, from Arts- 
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IF YOU HAVE A DEAF CHILD: 
Don't 

1. Don't Usten to the nelgh- 
bors and relatives when they say 
thoughtless things about your, 
child. i 

2. Don’t feel you must apolo- 
gize for him. 

3.° Don’t be ashamed of him. 
Let-him know you think he isa 
fine and important person. 

4. Don’t keep him away from 

ther children because he has 
no, speech and doesn’t hear as 
well bs they do, They may be the 
best teachers. . 

5. Don’t let his handicap wor- 
ry you too much, He will sense 
your anxiety and worry, too. 

6 Don’t forget that Father ts 
an important person in ‘the 
child's life, too. 

7. Don’t compare -him with 
his brothers and sisters or with 
the nelghbor’s children. 

*-8, Don't blame yourself, but 
start now to try to help him. 

9. Don't let any members of 
the family “baby” him. 

10, Don’t be afrald to let him 
grow up and develop in other 
ways like any child. 
11. Don't talk in single words. 
He probably understands more 
than you give him credit for. 
12, Don’t shout at him. Tall in 
@ natural voice close to his ear, 
Your voice will be much louder 
to him than you think. = 
13, Don’t walt on him “hand” 
and “foot.” 
14. Don’t exaggerate your lip 
movements. This makes speech 
harder to understand. 
15. Don't correct every word he 
uses; accept and encourage his 
speech. : 
16. Don’t expect his develop- 
-ment to be spasmodic; develop- 
ment ts continous. 
17. Don't be his greatest hand- 
Jeap. 
18. Don't dream of treatments” 
and “cures.” * 
19. Don’t waste time and en- 
ergy bewailing the fact of the 
Joss of hearing, 
> 20. Don't thre@en him, =. 
21. Don't be negatavistic; try 
to build on the thing hé achie- 
yes. Lay, 
22, Don't display a “dead pan” 
when you talk to him. Make him 
think you are more interested in 
talking to him than anythin: 
else you could do. , 


Do 
1. Do let him know that you 
have confidence and pride in 
him. 


2. Do. let -him see that his 
whole family loves him and 
needs him. Ee 

3. Do treat him as if you ex- 
pected him to speak, and know 
he understands you when {t is 
obvious that he does. 

+ 4. Do make a game of playing 
with him and let him watch 
your face when you talk. 

5.- Do make a game of playing 
in front of a mirror so that he 
cam enjoy watching you in imlt- 
ating-facial movements. 

6. Dogive himra chance to 


+ 
7. Doread to nim and show 
nim pictures. 3 
& Do talk to him and. ask 
others to do s0, too. 

9. Do give a chance to 
develop his special abilities and 
interests. 

10. Do talk.to him in a normal 
voice and in full sentences. 

11. Do expect from him what is 
socially within his age and men-| 
tal level. 
12. Let him do alone the things’ 
Ihe can do; this gives him self- 
jeonfidence. 


teaching him to help himself. 
14. Do use encouraging, posi- 
tive and ic directions to 
elicit destrable conduct. 

15, Do stress success. 

16. Do cooperate with the doc- 
tor, the health examiner, educa- 
tional specialist, the teacher and 
the principal of the school. 

17. Do teach him obedience. 
18. Do talk to him; talk more 
land more not less and less. 

18 Do have patience and time 
land effort. 


day life in the home, 


for the deaf, 
from training centers who are 
teachers of exception- 


[specialists had finished reading 
his paper and the panel was 
opened to questions from the 
floor, the first question put to 
the panel was: “What do we do 
jabout the mentally deficient 
fdeaf?” The discussion which 


‘working in the education 
lof the deaf and its related flelds 
have reached no solution to this 


‘currently originating from Gall- 


‘|ment. When transferred to a 


schgol-for the deaf they made 
such good progress that even- 
tually they came to Gallaudet 
College. It is realized, however, 
that-these children were excep- 
tional rather than representa- 
tive of the children in institu- 


Le matter how small the)#ions for the mentally deficient. 
Festduusn, do make use of the re-|Thelr case. histories point out 


maining hearing which he may) 
possess. It is invaluable in learn- 
‘ing language, acquiring speech 
elements and in regulating the 
pitch and placement of the 
voice. 

22. Do begin immediately to 
train his eye to substitue for his 


the problem of distinguishing 
between the uneducated deaf 
land the mentally deficient. 


Little can be found in the it- 
erature concerning the deaf or 
hard of hearing mentally defic- 
ent. The American Annuals of 
the Deaf and The Volta Review 


ear, or at least to complement |contain articles about the prob- 


his remnant of 
23. Do face the light always 
when you are talking to him; 
light on your back throws 
shadows on your face and makes 
Upreading dificult. 

24. Do teach him what Is his 
jand what is yours. . 
25. Do keepa daily record of 
his-activities. 

26. Do talk into his ear to store 
‘up auditory impressions which 
will some day aid the mastery of 
|speeclt by oral methods—As re- 
vised from the 


by pe 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
Center. 

.  —The Mackay Bulletin’ 


—— 
WHAT ABOUT THE DEAF OR 


HUGO. SCHUNHOFF, M. A., 
IM. ED, Head, Area of Education, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, 

D.C, 
and 
JAMES R. MacPHERSON, M. A. 
Graduate Student, Gallandet 
College, Washington, D. C. 
At the recent meeting of the 
International Council for Excep- 
tional Children in New, York, an 
excellent panel discussion was 
held in connection with the pro- 
blems of deafness and the deaf. 
‘This panel was composed of an 
audiologist, an otologist, the’ 
head of g Mate department of 


grow up and take some respon-|education, a parent of a deaf 
- sibilities. nN al 


jchild, several heads of schools 


fem of the retarded deaf. In gen- 
eral these articles are about how 
the problem is met in the ind- 
ividual schools, but they offer 
ttle more than suggestions for 
educational programs for the re- 
tarded deaf. What 1s needed is 
lcomphrehensive research into 
‘the problem of hearing aculty as 
related to mental deficiency. 
‘The Birch and Mathews survey 
las reported in the American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency 
‘found a high degree of hearing 
impairment among, mental de- 
fectives. Research along this 
ine is what we have in mind. It 
should be expanded to include 
jall of the institutions for the 
mentally deficient in the United 
States. 


Recognizing the problem as 
we do, we have tried to arouse 
interest in this problem by con- 
ducting @ survey of the status of 
the deaf or hard of hearing in 
institutions for the mentally de- 
fictent. Ths was done in cooper- 
ation with the American Annals 
of the Deaf and Normal Train- 
ing Department of Gallaudet 
College. This survey was carried 
on by the questionnaire method 
jand thus was dependent upon 
‘the good will of the superintend- 
jents of the institutions for the 
mentally deficient in responding 
to the questionnaires sent to 
them. In many cases, the super- 
jintendents went to great trouble 
land used much of their valuable 
time to supply us with the infor- 
Imation we needed. 


‘This survey was intended only 


3.2 beginning; therefore, the 


‘first concern was to find the 


and individuals|fumber of patients with hearing 


impairments in each of thé 'viir- 
ious institutions for 

deficient. Sixty tnstitutfons. 
‘the United States out of a tol 
of one hundred and twelve who 
‘answered our original question 
naire, reported having a total of 
1593 patients with the added 
handicap of hearing tmpalr- 
iment, However, the Birch and 
Mathews study indicate that 
there might be a much larger 
incidence of hearing impair. 
ment among the patients of 
these institutions than was re- 
ported in answer to our ques~ 
ttonatre. 

After discovering the institu- 
tions which had deaf or hard of 
hearing mentally deficient ‘pat- 
tents an attempt was made to 
determine thelr status in these 
institutions. Again the question- 
naire method was used. We were 
concerned about their vocation- 
jal and academic activities, their 
means of communication both 
among themselves and with 
their fellow patients and teach- 
ers, the percentage of which are 
of school age, the professional 
background of their teachers 
and what the teachers thought 
the background should be. The 
results of the survey have been 
compiled and will be published 
in the American Annals of the 
Deaf. 

In general, the results of the 
survey indicate that there are 
large numbers of hard of hear- 
ig children in institutions for 
the mentally deficient. Few of 
the institutions have a separate 
educational program for the 
deaf or hard of hearing mental- 
ly deficient. Some institutlons 
report working agreements with 
‘schools for the deaf help meet 
the need. Some borderline cases 
go to schools for the deaf dur- 
ing the academic year and 
spend their summer in institu- 
tions for the mentally deficient. 
In the other cases, teachers 
from schools for the deaf coop~ 
erate by giving advice to institu- 
tions for the mentally deficient 
during their off-duty hours. 

The usual situation, however, 
seems to be one of misunder- 
standing between the school for 
the deaf and the institution for 
the mentally deficient. The chief 
source of this misunderstanding 
seems to center in the cases of 
mentally deficient deaf who 
have a lower mentality than 
most of the pupils in the school 
for the deaf, and have a higher 
mentality than most of the pat- 
tents in the institutions for the 
mentally deficient. Such child- 
ren move between the two inst{- 
tutions and can not seem to be 
adjusted to elther. They present 
a problem that must be faced. 

This is not a problem for 
which there is an easy and ready 
answer. Nor can it be supposed 
that any solution will meet with 
such approval and support as to 
enable it to be put into opera- 
tion immediately. Any solution, 
wilyhave to be worked out over 
8 period of time. We would like 
to make several suggestions 
which may help in the ultimate 
solution. 

The frst step recommended is 

(Continued-on Page 7) 


"past, the reason being the thre: 


Scene from Act I of ‘Aladdin and his Magic Lamp" 
Aladdin (Robert Reld) admires the magic ring which Trikiman 
(David Eliot) has just given him. 


‘THE CANADIAN 


jShot Put—R. Renout, B. Munroe, J. 
Baskerville. 


Discus Throw—P. Kiym, B. Munroe, 
D. Elliot. 
Pole Vault—D. Hilot, J. Wilson, C. 


‘Champion—1 
Runner-up—Jackle Wales 
‘Junior Boys: 
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played a final game to determine the 
winner, snd the Torontonites were 
‘The 
team consisted or Marilyn 
Bishop (captain), Nancy Moon, 
Barbara Beaumont, Pat Van Alsty- 
ne, Lucy Kaam, Carol Bendernagel, 
Beverley Clayion and Barbara 
‘Young. 
C.0.8.8.A. TRACK & FIELD MEET 
On Saturday, May 17, at the OSD, 
field the C.OSS.A. Track é Pleld 
meet was held 
ieee relay team took 
piace, with Doren Brown, Pegay 
DeLaPranier, Myrtle Fiett, and Jean 
Silver running for the team Our 
senior team which consisted of Lula 
Cayer, Josephine Lazaravich, Lilian 
McOrmond, and Dorothy McArthur, . 
took second place. 
Emily Manoryk waa entered In the 
senior softball throw, and placed 


GIRLS’ SPORTS 


BOYS’ SPORTS 
(by E, A. VADER) 
Bay of Quinte C.0.8.8.A, Track 
Meet Held at 0.8.D. 
on May 17, 1952 
‘This year the C.0.8.5.A. Track 
and Field meet was scheduled to 
be held at Albert College but due 
to the wet condition of that 
fleld it was held at 0.8.D. The 
attendance at the meet was not 
as large as it has been in the 


weather, The condition 
of the Neld was good, remember- 
ing the amount of wet weater 
we have had in the past week. 
‘The points scored by each school | 
were a3 follows: 
Albert College Boys 51. Girls 
41-1, ‘Total 55 1-7. 
Belleville CI. Boys 22, Girls 
32 3-7. ‘Total 54 3-7. 
Trenton HLS. Boys 38 5-12. Girls 
12. ‘Total 50 5-12. 
Campbeliford H.8. Boys 31 1-12. 
Girls 14 1-7, Total 45 19-84. 
Napanee'C.l. Boys 14 1-2. Girls 
16. Total 30 1-2. 
Brighton HS. Boys 9. Girls 
17 1-7. Total 26 1-7. 
Tweed HS. Boys 16. Girls 1. 
Total 17. 
OSD. Boys 4. Girls 9. Total 13. 
Deseronto Boys 10. Girls 0. 
Total 10. 
Wooler H.8. Boys 3. Girls 2 1-7. 
Total 5 1-7. 
Wellington C.S. Boys 3. Girls 0. 
Total 3. 
Picton C.J. Boys 2. Girls 0. Total 
2 
‘There were elght O.5.D. boys 
entered of which two placed and 
those two boys being Billy 
Hemphill who won the Inter- 
mediate Shot Put and Charles 
Beaumont who came third in 
the Junior Discus Throw making 
the total points for the boys, 4. 


OSD. TRACK & FIELD DAY 
‘The Track and Pield Day was held 
rd, it hed previously been 

place on the 13th 


3 
a 
E 


in 
due to thia fact the programme did 
not finish until 4:30. I 


iar dss arid Day ito aes ck GIBSON 


Bors' Events 
Juvenile Boys: 
15 yd. dash—B. Meany, H. Defer, B. 
Parlisment. 
100 yd. dash—J. Wales, B. Meany, | Ung, 


E. Hales. 
High Jumpoit, Defer, B, Meany, ©. 
‘Henshaw. 


Broad Jump—B, Meany. J. Wales, snp the stunts the night of 


‘the display. giving the commands 
jand generally assisting. 
At the end of April, thie badmin- 


270 ya daa ‘Beaumont, B. Gar- 
ner, R. Hillman. 
40 32. daah-—C, Beaumont, R. He 
‘B. Gardner. 
440 ye. relay Drury, A. Bourget, 
C. Martin, G. Graydon. 
High Jump. Batter, R. Hillman, 
K. Searson. 


Broad Jump—C, Bedumont, R. Hill- 


«Runner-up) 

Intermediate—D. Moon,-M. Penford 

8. Brant, C: Bennett 
(Runner-up) 
‘Table Tennis Champions: 
‘Senior—L. Cayer 
‘A. Allin Gunner-up) 
Intermediate—M. Penford 
D. Moon (Runner-up? 

‘The intermediate girls proved to 
be 80 interested and conscientious in 
the game of P&P hockey that we 
jorganized an intermediate competi- 
don, with four teams entered. 

Montreal Canadiens—Lyla Gar- 
nett (Captain), Boston Bruins— 

Diane Moon (C), Detroit Red- 
1p yd, dash SB Hemphill, R. Eber | Viogy—Jean Hopkiis (C), New York 
gh ae aca al Rangers—Shiriey Girdler (C). 

After all the games had been play- 
ed, the Montreal Canadiens proved 
to be the victorious team. 

‘The junior girls have finished 
their soccer-base season with the 
Toronto team winning the series. 
‘The Montreal and Toronto teams 


‘hot Put—W. Saumure, (R. Reld, B. 
‘Wilks).R. Hillman. 

Discus Throw—W. Saumure, J. Car- 
ey, D. Sattler. 

Pole Vault—D. Green, C. Beaumont, 
@. Drury. 


Intermediate Boys: 


880 yd. relay—L. noch, W. Thomp- 
200, B. Foster, 1. Hayes. 
High Jump —B. Hemphill, W. Scott, 
kinkle. 


second with her pitch of 137.5 feet. 
An intermediate girl, Mary O'Neill, 
Placed fourth with her pitch of 130.8 

Lula Cayer took second place in 
the Senior running high, by jump- 
Ing 4ft. 2in, The girls earned for the 
OBD. 13 points altogether. 


O.8.D. TRACK & FIELD DAY 
Our own track and fleld meet 
which was slated for May 17, took 
place on Priday, May 23rd, on the 
OSD. field, The weather put its best 
foot forward and we had = beautiful 
day. The gitls and boys were very 
enthusiastic and did very well in: 
deed. In the Junlor Events, Christ- 
ima Bennett broke the former re- 
cord of 25' 3" for the Hop-Btep & 
Jump, by Jumping 25' 9". Myrtle 
Flett, an Intermediate, cleared tho 
bar at 4° 5” in the Running High, 
four inches higher than last year. 

A senior girl, Lula Cayer, broke © 
Step" asp andthe ‘Ranwing 
hump, and the 

Broad..In the former she 4 

27° 9", and in the latter 13° 10", 

Girls’ Events 

Junior Events 

80 yd. dash—8. Kerr, D, RBult, M. 
Caldwell & C. Bennett. 

75 yd. dash—M Gwalter, D. Roult, 
B. Williams & C. Bennett, 

Softball Throw—C, Williams, N, 
Moon, B. Beaumont. 

Standing Broad—B. Williams, M. 
Bishop, N. Moon. 

Running Broad—M. Caldwell, D. 
Roult, J. Drury. 

Running High—C. Bennett, 8. Kerr, 
B, Willams. 

Hop-Step & Jump~C. Bennett, M. 
Caldwell, §. Kerr. 

Relay Team—S. Kerr, M. Gwalter, 
G. Marion, D. Roult. | - 

Intermediate Events 

5 yd. desh—P. De La Franter, D. 


Softball Throw—M. Flett, M. O° 
Neill, D. Brown. 
Standing Broad—J. Bailey, P. De La 
Franier, D. Brown. 
Running Broad—D. Brown, P. De La 
Franler, M. Flett. 
‘Continued on Page 6) 


Hop, Stepéetump—t. Hayes, B. 
‘Hemphill, D. Patterson. 

Shot Put—B. Hemphill, M. Micetick, 
‘T. Dallaire. 

‘Discus Throw—B. Hemphill, T. Dal- 
laire, M. Micetiox. 

Pole Vault—B. Hemphill, G. Skinkle, 
B. Foster. 


Senior Boyt: 
100 yd. dash—J. Wilson, J. Basker- 
ville, D. Elliot. 
220 76. dash —D. 3 Elliot, J. Wilson, 


440 ya daub. Eillot, 3. Basker~ 
Ville, J. Wilson. 

880 yd. dash—D. Eillot, J, Basker- 
ville, J. Wilson. 

‘High Jump—J. Wilson, J. Basker- 
ville, D, Eiliot, 

‘Broad Jump—D. Elliot, (B. Habkirk, 
J. Baskerville), (3. Wilson, B. 
Munroe). 

Hop Stepéejump—J. Wilson, 
ot, J. Baskerville. 


DB 


Chinese Fan Dance from Aladdin & his Magic Lamp 
Left to right—L. McOrmond, P. De La Franier, I. Muir, J. Lazare- 
vich, J. Redekopp, J. Thaw, C. Gravelle, J. Masct. 


“will leave their homes that ¢|/Gregor, Nora Kay Mathewson, 
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: y Bridge was played in the sch- 
The Canadian — \cci'\iptery, which was also de. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY corated for the occasion. 

‘gise. © ES A delicious buffet luncheon 
owranio eGHOOL for the DEAF (Tine ‘hal. Gleaming. candles 
Belleville — Ontario * Tand spring flowers made the 

room attractive. 
Much credit and -thanks ~1s 
due to the members of the var- 
~ fous committees, who, through 
" thelr effort, helped to make an 
enjoyable party. 
—The Ontarlo Intelligencer 
fees, 


by the pupll-apprentices under the RIGHT PUPILS RECEIVED AS 
direction of our Instructor in Print- OF PRESBYTERIAN 
ioe cl 


. HURCH 
cetie Subgertntion, Pre? ance | On April 4, 1952 at Prepara- 


Graduating Class-Jone 195% 
‘Address all commurications and Se Obit tonnes bier Left to right~A. Allin, O. Clelland, I. Muir, J, Wilson, M. Laftrenier, 


Us of the School for the Deat,| 7 Redekorp. J. Laidiaw. 


Belleville, were received as|— ‘ = 
. ; 
stamanatre oe estar Closing Exercises 
—$ pA nr 2 Conan Chartating : 
W. J, Morrison, BA, B.Paed. Editor/Brown, Joan Cullen, Robert 
Ebersole, Betty Lou Foster, Betty 
1. E, Morrison, Printing Instructor |r son, ‘Laura Wallace. | ‘They 
‘cinimmaioninsemnmcittmennt| Cee isle FEAL CODEINE 
jon Sunday, April 6 at 11 AM. 
; SUNE, 1952 April § at 11 AM. 
Se ce RENE 
Soe ee ee © « © «| UNITED CHURCH MEMBER- 
SHIP 


ONTARIO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Friday afternoon, Juno 13, 195% 


1,00 o'clock, 
%, O° CANADA 
AWARDS BY THE SUPERINTENDENT 


., _ Donated by the Superintendent to students of the grad- 
uaiing class. Academic, vocational, and out-of-school achievements 
during the student's complete school life at the OS.D. are consider- 


ak Opal Clelland Tons Mulr 
CLORING OF BOHODE A group of girls and boys from 7 , 

* School will close for the */our Senlor School studied to- 
* summer vacation at 3.20 *|cether a- Special Course during 
* pm.on Monday, June 16th *|the winter months under their 
“and reopen on Thursday, "teacher A. J. Clare, who was 
* September 11th. at 830 am: *lassised by Reverend Duncan 
Some pupils will be called */yecTavish. They were received 
* for during the week-end of */into the membership of Bridge 
2 Tune 14th. but most of the °lstreet United Church on Sun- 
© children will leave for home ~|4a¥ morning April 6 at the Eas- 
by train etthes cag pas 3]ter Communion service. 

wing of 
Sdune! 1th. adany-: will: bee aul those in eecuset aa 
‘called for on June 17th, ° 
. «| Rosemary Burnadz, Joanne 

Cloaing exercises will be 

* held in the school auditor- *|Brontmier, Myrtle Flett, Burton 
“sum on Friday, June 18th ¢|Foster, Shirley Girdler, Gary 
+* beginning at one o'clock. */@raydon, Irvine Haye! 
© When children are re-°|Hopkins, Russell Koshowski, 
turning in September they *|Douglas’ Leeman, LeRoy Mac 


they may arrive in Belle- *|Diane Moon, Raymond Panke, 
* ville on Wednesday, Sep- *|Donald Patterson, Joy Saund- 
© tember 10th, *lerson, Warren Thomson, Max- 
sone alee 4 0 6 6 line Wadsworth, ‘Tommy Waller, | ———— SaatcnG 
sf —A. J.C, 1. . B, FETTERLY MEMORIAL AWARD 
VICTORIA DAY ed See SRR fe erregs ee eromress and Proficiency in Speech and 
‘anni ELEVEN EIVE ipeech Reading in the Senior School. 
eS a eS Lard dla Donated annually by Mra. H. B, Petterly and daughters, 
the birth of Queen Victoria fell}. FIRST COMMUNION ‘Mra, Muriel Cuykendall and Miss Jean ‘Petterly, in memory of 
on a Saturday this year. Provi-|gieven Catholic pupils, five girls| the late Mr. H. B. Fetterly, M.A. Superintendent of the Ontario 
sion had been made for the us-'] land six boys, received their First School for the Deaf 1930-1934. 
val” fireworks display at night! Holy Communion ‘at 8t. Mich- divas Eastiaw, Charles Denomme 
but due to rain It was jay unt ael's pariah ehurch, Belleville tv. Sheena ton eae a ix 
to postpone the display untillon Sunday, May 11. Some of the soso toe: ieee Froficiency in Speech and 
Monday night, May 26th. Mr.|perenta were able tobe with|  SP&ch pir rape rae re rach errs 
Harris was in charge and boys|their children for this great day iGoutidded'onPagebit 
and girls from the residences|in their lives but others, whose zit tabard a 
asmembled on the front lawnlhomes are too far away, were 
where all could see the flreworks/unable to be present. 
from a safe distance, "| After the ceremony in the 
eS afternoon our boys and girls 
had the honour of having their 
STAFF OF 0.8.D,-HOLDS ANN-loicture taken swith Very Rev. 
UAL PARTY, DANCE Dean Garvin, parish priest of 
The Association of Teachers|st. Michaels and Rev. Fr. Buck- 
and Instructors of the Ontarlo|iey, thelr own chapialn. The 
Sehool for the Deaf held their|giris in thelr white dresses and 
annual dance in the school aud-| veils and the boys in thelr new 
Mtorlum on Friday evening, May/sufts with white ribbons on 
2, 1952... their arms made a very fine 
Lovely flowers and ferns lent |Picture. : 
& springtime charm to the aud-| Those who recelved thetr First 
_ltorlum, AU about the room|Communion were: Ruth Massi- 
hung Uttle pastel-colored .bird-|cotte, Lucy Kasm, Shirley West- 
houses. The' many beautiful/phal, Joan Ison, Pauline 
gowns made a ‘pretty sight aa|Tschirhart, Zennie Btys, Melvin s F 
the dancers swirled to the music bear ti Robert " re, Rol- | Full Time Vocational Graduating- 1952 
of Bruce Parsons and his orch-!land Dube, Gerald Bullivan and! yess 4 rignt—wm. Munfoe, L. ae d 
estra. e Richard Ginder. —FPC,  Lazarevien R ‘Houghton, Ry ino Marne” BASS: 


Full Time Vocational-1952 


Lett to right—J Balyx, P. Holder, B. Brigham, D. Filer, Wm, 
Kurylo, L. Loshuk, N, Bogaert. 


iy 


CLOSING EXERCISES 
nen (Continued from Page 4) 
WV. THE CATHERINE FORD SCHOLARSHIP 


+ Awarded to pupils in the senior grades of the Junior 
School, who have made the greatest effort In Speech and Speech 
Reading and have-achieved satisfactory progress, 

Beth Wright Billy O'Neill 


VI. GRADUATION CERTIFICATES 


Awarded to students who, after completing the curriculum 
for Grade Eight, have continued in school for two years. 


Alma Allin Jona Muir 
Opal Cletland Johanna Redekopp 
Joan Laldiaw Joseph Wilson 


‘VL (a) CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 


Awarded to students who have completed a course of 
study, emphasizing vocational work. 


Josephine Lazaravich = David Craven 
Emily Manoryk Robert Houghton 
Joan Balyx Larry Knoch 
Nancy Bogaert Jacob Martens 
Dorothy Filer ‘Wiliam Munroe i 
Patricia Holder Robert Renoat 
Jeanne Loshuk Billy Brigham 

‘William Karylo 


: 
VIL. PROFICIENCY PRIZES, ACADEMIC 
A. Awarded to students in the Senior School for general 
proficiency in academic subjects, 
Julls Madach Billy Habkirk 
B, Awarded to students in the Benlor School for proficien- 
ey in: 7 
AMRRMEHC occ snin 
Language and Composition 
Social Studies . David Etliot 
©. Awarded to students in the Intermediate School for 
General proficiency In academic subjects: 
Donna Boult Alan O¢awa, 
D. Awarded to, students in the Intermediate Bchool for 
genera! proficiency in acédemlc subjects. 
ArMthMeHE oss f 
‘Art and Natural Science 
Geography. 


Language and Composition 


VOL, PROFICIENCY PRIZES, VOCATIONAL 
A. Awarded to students for profictency in thelr Vocation= 


‘al Work, 
‘Beauty Culture Johanna Redekopp 
Home, Peonomica ga TO 
undry eer racy" Bogaert 
‘Typing and Business Mildred Ladrenier 
Agriculture and Mechanics ‘Willlam Munroe 
Carpentry ‘Thomas Waller 
Printing Joseph Wilson 
‘Woodworking Larry Knoch 
Intermediate Sewing i Elise Cushing 
Industrial Arts and Crafts Robert Hitiman 


B. Presentation of Commercial Certificates 


Alma Alta Josephine Lazaravich 
Joan Laldiaw Emly Manoryk 
‘Mildred Laffrenier 


C._ Presentation of the Butterick Dressmaking Book to the 
Full Time Vocational Class girls and the Graduating Class girls who 


took 
Alms Allin Emily Manoryly 
Opal Clelland Joan Balyx 
Joan Laidlaw Nancy Bogaert 
Jona Muir Dorothy Filer 
Johanna Kedekopp — Patricia Holder 
Josephine Lazaravich = Jeanne Loshuk 


IX. ATHLETIC AWARDS—GIRLS 


Br, Girls’ Champlon, Track & Pield Lala Cayer 
Gr, Girls" Runner-up Track é: Field. Dorothy McArthur 
Int. Girls’ Champion, Track & Field ‘Myrtle Fett 


Int. Girls’ Runner-up, Track & Field Peggy De La Pranier 
Jr. Girls’ Champion, ‘Track & Field .. Boella Kerr 
Jr. Girls’ Runner-up, Track & Pleld Christina Bennett 


‘The following Sentor Girls have been awanded pins: 
Lula Cayer, D. McArthur, J, Laidlaw, E, Manoryk, L. McOrmond. 
‘The following Intermediate Girls have been awarded pins: 
Myrtle Plett, P. De La Pranier, D. Brown, M. O'Neill, J, Batley. 
X. ATHLETIC AWARDS—BOYS 
Br. Boys’ Champion, Track é Field 


David Elliot 


Gr, Boys’ Runners-up, Track & Pield. James Baskerville 

2... 309 Wilson, 
Int, Boys’ Champion, Track éc Field ‘Billy Hemphill 
Int. Boys’ Runner-up. Track & Pleld Irvin Hayes 
Je. Boys’ Champion, Track & Field Charles Beaumont 
dr, Boys’ Runner-up, Track & Pleld ‘Robert Hillman 
Juv. Boys’ Champion. Track é& Field ‘Brian Meany 
duy. Boys’ Runner-up, Track & Field Jackie Wales 


‘The following Senior Boys have been awarded pins: 
Joe Wilson, James Baskerville, David Elliot, Peter Klym, Robert 
‘Renout,-—~ 2 

‘The following Intermediate Boys have been awanied pins: 
‘Billy Hemphill, Irvin Hayes, Warren Thompson, ‘Tommy Dallaire, 
Larry Knoch, Glen Skinkle, Mario Micelick, Burton Foster, 


Aladdin (Robert Reid) and his mother (Elaine Garnett) enjoy = 
bowl of rice and ® cup of tea. Scene 7. 


‘XL SPECIAL ATHLETIC FRIZES 


Awarded by Doctor Tennent for cooperation and achlev- 
ment in all sports during the year. 
Girt Marlene Caldwell 


Boy. e Charles Denomme 
XM, INTRAMURAL SPORTS—GIRLS 
Int. Volleyball Captain Sarah Brant 


Captain Lula Cayer 

Captain Mary Penfold 

Captain Tons Mur 

; Captain Lyla Garnett 
Captain Marilyn Bishop 


Individual Cresté have been awarded to the following: 


Intermediate Badminton Champions Mary Penfold 
Diane Moon 

Intermediate Badminton Runners-up Sarah Brant 
Christina Bennett 

Senlor Badminton Champions Lula Cayer 
. Josephine Lazaravich 

Benlor Badminton Ruoners-up Emily Manorykc 
+ Elaine Garnett 

Intermediate Table-Tennis Champion Mary Penfold 
Intermediate Table-Tennis Runner-up Diane Moon 
Senior Table-Tennis Champion Lula Cayer 
Senior Table-Tennis Runner-up Alma Allin 


XII. INTEAMUEAL SPORTS—BOYS 


Int. Basketball % ‘Captain Gten Sicinkle 
Sr. Basketball ‘Captain Joe Wilson 
Int. Volleyball Captain Norman Ruttan 
Sr, Volleyball Captain Joe Wilson 
dr. Hockey Ceptain Brian Meany 
Int. Hockey ‘Captain Robert .Reld 
Int. Ploor Hockey Captain Robert Reid 
Int. Softball Captain 

‘Sr. Boftball Captain 


Individual Crests have been awarded to the following: 


Sr, Badminton Champions (doubles) Peter Kiym, 
James Baskerville. 

Sr. Badminton Runners-up (doubles) Joe Wilson 
Peter DeRose. 

Sr, Badminton Champion (alngles) Peter Kiym 
Sr. Badminton Runner-up (aingle> James Baskerville 
8r, Table Tennis Champions Peter DeRose 


Sr. Table Tennis Runner-up James Baskerville 
VALEDICTORY —— Joan Laidlaw 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 


Petitioners in the Audience Chamber of the Imperial Palace 
Scene 6—Aladdin & His Magic Lamp 
Left to right~Matmah—Elaine Garnett, Scent!—Lillian McOrmond, 
Grandee—Charles Denomme, Ad-Vizer—Billy Habkire, Mendl-Shu 
Michael Martin, Windl—Julla Madach. 


nN 


Senlor Class a 
Lett to right—R. Hill, V. 
mer, B. Tuson, 3. 


lolng an 
Curtis, D. 


THE CANADIAN 


Experiment tn Science 
‘Brown, P. DeLaFranier, J, Bront- 


O.8.D, TRACK & FIELD DAY 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Running High—M. Flett, D. Brown, 
J. Bailey, 
Hop-Step & Jump—P. De La Fran- 


ates Events 

95 yd. dash—L. Cayer, D. McArt= 
‘bur, Le 

100 yd. dash—L. Cayer, D. McArt- 
hur, b. Mc 

Boftball Throw—E. Manoryk, J. 
Taidlaw, J, wich. 

8 Browd—L. Cayer, D, Mc 
Arthur, 1. 

Cayer, D. Me 

Arthur, E. Manoryk. 


Cayer, 
Hop-Siep & Sump—L. Cayer D. Me 
‘Manoryk_ 


Arthur, E. 
1. McArthur, J. Laz- 
aravich, E, Garnett, J. Laldiaw. 


Wheelbarrow race—N. Yull - 8. 
Gooper, D. Burford - G. May, R. Le 
Sewn a 
Group 

WO'¥d, dash—D. Mosher, 1. Kar- 
ker, E. Labelle, 

Backwards race—J, Braden, P. 
Howe, L. 

All fours race—E. Labelle,"L. But- 
cher, L. Kirker, 

‘Wheelbarrow race—B. Rowan - C. 
Malard, E. Labelle <"J. Braden, P. 

=D. Mosher. 

Group 3 

40 yd. ek Mossteotte, L. 
Kasm, Li Miller, 


‘All fours race—R. Mossicotte, L. 
Kamm, V. Lawrence. 

Wheelbarow race—M. Schneller - 
&. Bennett, L. Kasm - R. Massicotte, 
G. Emery - M. A. venkins. 

Group 4 

40 yd. dash—D. Lew, B. Wright, 
A. O'Hagen. 

Backwards race—C. Bendernagel, 
B. Cater, G. O'Dell. 

All fours pee peices a ‘Mor- 
ean, J. Miamow: 

Wheelbarow raco—Le. Hunter -C. 
‘Bendernagel. D. Lew - J. Malmoway, 
B. Lewis - B, Clayton. 

Boys 
Group 1 

40 yd. dash—B, Fisher, J. Clemen, 
P, Bleoll, 

Backwards race—J. Clemen, 
'Pisher, D. Holroyd. 

“All four race—D. Carson, P. Sicoll, 


P. Burton. 
Wheelbarrow Gace—J. Daou, - D. 


Holroyd, D. Carson, — F. Singleton, 
B. Rooker - T. England. 
Group 

40 yd dash— G. Lily, A Ainsworth, 
J. Henderson. 


son, J. Henderson. 
‘Wheelbarow He 
R .R. Gow ~ M. De La Pran- 
fer, P. Clarkson - 

3 

ya. Brolley, J. Haw- 
kins, P. Grant. 
Back }. Delinelle, D. 


‘All fours race—G. Delinelle, M. 
Devlin, T. Racine. 

‘Wheelbarrow race—G. Sullivan, ~ 
J. Hawkins, D. Richardson - 2. Stus, 
R. Lezore « W. Levy. 

Gronp 4 

40 yd. dash—B, Eynon, D. Earle, 

E. Fowler, 


EB. Eynon, G. 
D. 


Backwards race— 
|Gemmel, J. Wright, 

All fours race—D. Earle, 
‘Thoms, J. Cyopeck. 
Wheelbarrow. race—E. Fowler - 
3, Gyopec . Eyoon Je Ween, 
B. Flatt - D. Harvey. 


——. 


EMPIRE DAY 

‘The celebration of Empirt Day 
fs an annual event, the cere- 
mony being held this year on 
the front lawn at 8.30 am. on 
May 23rd. The entire staff and 
student body Mined up in a sem- 
felfcle near the flag pole. A col- 
our party composed of David 
Craven, Joe Wilson, Billy Mun- 


.}forward, where Joe Wilson “bro- 


ke” the flag. When Joe Wilson 
returned to his place with the 
other three members of the col- 
our party, the entire assembly 
raised their hands to the salute 
jand recited the pledge in unison. 
Following this the National Ant- 
hem was sung. Three enthuslas- 
tic cheers completed the cere- 
mony. 
—+—_ 
. ANGLICAN CHILDREN’S 
PARTY 

On Wednesday evening, May 
28, the Anglican Young Peoples’ 
Association of Christ Church 
Belleville entertained forty-el- 
ght of our Anglican children 
‘who attend Christ Church every 
Sunday morning. - 

At 5 o'clock the children were 
taken to the church in the sch- 
ool bus. Games were played on 
the church grounds until 6 
o'clock when all sat down to a 
delightful lunch served by the 


" members of the A-Y.P.A. During 


roe and Larry Knoch one | 


the supper hour the children 
were entertained by members of 
‘the Minstrel Show who brought 
forth gales of laughter from the 
children. 

At 730 o'clock the younger 
children returned to the school 
while the older group spent a 
very enjoyable social hour min- 
gling with the AY.P.A. members 
In lively dances which were 
thoroughly enjoyed by all. 

Before leaving Marshall Wick 
expressed thanks on behalf of 
the children to Canon Creeggan. 
Rey. E. Smith and the members 
lof the AP.Y.A. who had so kind- 
ly provided such a delightful 
evening for them. —AW. 

gs 

PRESENTATION OF NEW 

TESTAMENTS BY GIDEONS 

On Sunday morning, June 1, 
Messrs H. R. Robinson and D. 
‘Williams, represénting the Gid- 
eons met with our senior pro- 
‘testant pupils and their teachers 
im the school auditorium for a 
Service of worship and for the 
jpresentation of Bibles to thirty 
of the pupils by the Gideons. 


COLOR FORETELLS THE 
WEATHER 

A new step in making ‘Ipron- 
tonians color wise wai's ger re- 
cently on the head office, bulld~ 
ing of The Cankda Life Assur- 
ance Company on University 
Avenue in Toronto. 

A steel tower is fitted with 
beacon lights with small signal 
lights to proclaim the weather 
for the coming day. 

A Green lght will indicate 
clear weather the next day. 


;| A steady Amber light will tell 


of cloudy weather, and an inter- 
mittent Amber will promise rain. 

An intermittent White light 
will mean a promise of light 
snow. 

Temperature changes are de- 
signated by smaller lights below 
the main beacon which will 


”|light upwards for rising temper 


ature; downwards for lower 
temperature and hold steady for 
ino change. The forecasts are 
supplied by the meteorological 
service. 

Sometimes in radio forecasts 
of newspaper 'Probs” the wea- 


|The service conducted by the 
Superintendent was as follows: 
1. Lord's Prayer—Billy Habkirk. 
2, Hymn 623 ‘Jesus Loves Me. 

3. Psalm 23—David Elliot. 


"|4. Hymn $88 ‘God Sees The Lit- 


u|tle Sparrow’, 

|5. Psalm 100—Mary Chong. 

6. Welcome to Gideons—Mr. W. 
|J. Morrison. 

1. Address by Mr. H. R, Robin- 
son, President of The Gideons 
Belleville branch, 

8. Presentation of Bibles by Mr. 
Donald Williams on behalf of 
‘The Gideons: June Batley, 
Charles Beaumont, Christine 
Bennett, Audrey Bouges, Rose- 
mary Burnadz; Joan Cullen, 
Allan Dale, Donald Dennie, Rob- 
ert Ebersole Betty Lou Foster, 
Margaret Gale, Billy Garder, 
Shirley Girdier, Gary Graydon, 
Delbert Green, Jeannie Hopkins, 
Margaret Horne, Russell Ko- 
showsk!, Douglas Leeman, Nora 
Kay Matthewson, Marilyn Mum- 
jmery, Raymond Panke, Norman 
Ruttan, Joy Saunderson, Donna, 
‘Thompson, Laure Wallace, Shir- 
ley Warren, Faye Westbrooke, 
Billy Wilks. 

18. Hymn 401 ‘Onward Christian 
‘Soldiers’. 

9.-Prayer for our $.8.—Mr. W. J. 
Morrison. 


therman misses a trick. On the 

new beacon if the forecast 1s not, 

quite accurate meteorological 
Service will be accused of getting 
thelr “signals mixed". The new 
service, however, will be inter- 

esting and colorful. No red is 
jused on the beacon since in this 
delightful climate, weather 1s 
moderate and safe. 


Tossing straws in the air to 
see which way the wind blows, 
or even watching the glowing 
colors of a Canadian sunset is 
really difficult for the city dwel- 
ler. The color weather beacon 
will be an attraction whatever 
the weather. —Canada Ink. 

—_—+—__ 
FOREST FIRES 

Toronto ~ Only an acre of for- 
est was burned! But it was the 
first forest fire to be reported in 
Ontario this season. Started by a 
campers carelessness in the 
Kenora district ou Sunday, April 
13th, It indicates that the hum- 
an factor 1s still our greatest 
forest fire hazard. 

Department of Lands and For- 


ests officers again warn that ex- 
treme care must be taken with 
fire in any form by all who go 
into the forest to work or for re- 
creation. 

—News Release, Ontario De- 
partment of Lands and Forests. 


Chinese Lantern Dance from 


Left to right—P. De La Franler, 1 M1 
Masel, 


mond, . J. Redekopp. J. 


Aladdin & bis Magic Lamp 
juir, J. Lazarevich, L. McOr- 
Gravelle. 


WHAT ABOUT THE DEAF OR 
HARD OF HEARING MEN- 
TALLY DEFICIENT 
(Continued trom Page 2) 
the establishment of more class 
ea, in institutions for the ment- 
ally deficient for those with ser- 
fous hearing impairments. This 
has been done in some institu- 
tlons and the results appear to 
be very favorable. The establish- 


. Ment of these classes would help 


to fill the gap which now exists 
in education and training of the 
deaf or hard of hearing mentally 
deficient children. 

Tt may well be asked: Why not 
expand the curriculum of the 
schools for the deaf to include 
more of the retarded and ment- 
ally deficient deaf? The answer 
to this question lies in the fact 
that mentality iq the ‘greater of 
the two handicaps and that 
while it 1s important that they 
be treated as deaf people, it is 
more important that they be 
treated as mentally deficient in- 
dividuals. Many schools for the 
deaf do have classes for the re- 
tarded deaf, but when intel- 
lectual level and behavior are 
such that they are a greater 
handicap than their hearing im- 

ent, then they belong in 
an institution for the mentally 
deficient.» One often finds the 
best teachers which the schools 
for the deaf have teaching such 
classes. 

‘We would like to see more re- 
search conducted Into the prob- 
lem of mental deficiency as re- 
lated to hearing aculty. A joint 
committee should be established 
by the American Association on 
Mental Defictency with the Con- 
ference of Exectives of American, 
Schools for the Deaf and the 
Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf to conduct 
and encourage 
‘This would result also, in greater 
cooperation between schools for 
the deaf and institutions for the 
mentally deficient. 

And finally, we think at least 
one ‘private institution should 
try to start a class for the men- 
tally deficient deaf or seriously 
hard of hearing. It will have 
many more pupils than it eqn 
handle. 

. Mental deficiency plus severe 
hearing impairment ts one of 
the greater problems in the edu- 
cation of the multiple handicap- 
ped. It must be met—now. 

—The Training School Bulletin. 


—+— 


‘THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
DEAF PERSON WHETHER HE 
GOES TO COLLEGE OR NOT 
RESPONSIBILITIES with res- 
pect to himself, to enable him to 
obtain maximum growtli in all 
the things that make a good 
American. 

1. He should guard his health. 

2. He should help his body to 
grow to its best state of develop- 
ment. This means careful food 
habits, correct exercise, proper 
periods of rest, relaxation and 
recreation. 

-3, He should encourage his 
mind to grow by sufficient men- 
tal exercise in wholesome fields, 
by reading, by conversation, by 


Poteet eee tent eee enter tenement etree t tee en ete e ttt tt ttt teeth ttt ete e tee t tence inte 


travel, by association with int-|are also friendly, It's the impres- 


eresting people. 

4, He should give himself suf- 
ficient exercise in being a decent 
person. Everyone owes that to. 
himself. Not only are others the 
better off, but he himself gains 
by it. Zach one should ask him-| 
self that important question, 
“Am I a decent person?” The 
right answer to this question is 
the greatest RESPONSIBILITY 
& person has. 


S. He should find a flela of 


work that interesta him; one in}:. 


which he can bring out the 
best of his ability, 


6. He should have an interest 
in the spiritual aide of life. 


7. He should use what speech 
land {ip reading ability he has’ 
land seek ways to improve these. 

8. He should seek an enviro- 
ment that is in keeping with his 
interests. 

9. He should have a hobby or 
hobbies and work at them. 

10. He should carry the usual in- 
surance protection on home,’ 
property, self, and family. 

RESPONSIBILITIES with res- 
pect to others, so that he may 
live amiably with his fellow men. 

1. He should show ‘an interest 
in the welfare of those with 
whom he must work or with 
whom he must live. 

2. He should develop a spirit of 
cooperating with those who work 
with him on the same job or with 
‘whom he lives in the same home. 
‘This, in simple words, is what! 
we call teamwork. 

3. He should pay his way in all 
community endeavors. 

5. He should be a real nelgh- 
bor in the block in which he 
lives. 

6. If a family man or woman 
ithe deaf person should show real 
interest in ‘P.T.A. and other 
school affairs. 

7. He should keep contacts 
bees all friends, hearing and 
RESPONSIBILITIES with res- 
pect to his place as a deaf per- 
son, 

1, He should realize that lack of 
hearing does keep one from some, 
types of activities. 


sion that counts.— 
—Gallaudet College Student 
Institute, 
—— 


Baitor’s Note: Cochrane is 486 
miles north of Toronto. From. 
Cochrane to Moosonee on James 
Bay travel is by train only. 

Some of our pupils lve in. 
Cochrane or district. Moosonee 
{iz more than 100 miles north of 
Cochrane. 


Beyond Cochrane, there are 
no roads leading northward, The 
186 miles to Moosonee is virgin 
foreat served only by the Ontario 
Northland Rallway. Cochrane is 
the Gateway to the True North 
jand, when the Polar Bear 
[pulls out, it enters an entirely 
/different world. As complete re- 
laxation from the strain of driv- 
ing, a trip on the Polar Bear Is’ 
highly recommended. There is 
no train more friendly on the 
continent, nor one more casual. 

it has no connec- 
tions to make, and, southbound, 
{t has plenty of time to dawdle 
to its heart's content. Dawdle is 


It leaves Cochrane with an im- 
posing string of empty freight 
cars, two coaches and a van, and 
arrives at Moosonee shorn of all 
its empties, which latter have 
been dropped at sidings along 
the way. Southbound, it picks' 
up {ts loads of lumber and pulp- 
wood and once more makes a 
brave entrance as it returns to 
\Cochrane. 


Its passengers love it as one 
doves a self-willed dog who will 
not come to heel but will never 
stray far from the sound of its 
master's voice. As long as it gets 
pafely to Moosonee, it's okay 
with the Polar Bear. 

Quite apart from its casual 
disregard of schedule, the Polar, 
‘Bear is unique for its friendll- 
ness and the cosmopolitan pass- 
jengers who ride it. This friend- 
lines {s personified in Conduc- 
tor Sam Farmer and in Adrian 
land Shirley, the presiding genil 
jin the buffet car. It is not long 
before everyone on board is a- 
ware that Sam Farmer is as 


2. He should realize, also, that/Mmuch genlal host as Conductor. 


deatness compels a person, if he 
ig to keep up with what is going 
Jon around him, to be attentive 
and alert physically and ment- 
ally. For this reason he can 


things that he would not be do- 
ing if he had his hearing. It is 


good to know this because it}) 1. qnis bond is 


gives one confidence. 


He is always ready to point out 
‘things of interest along the way, 
jand they are many, and to dis- 
course on the ways of life in this 


‘do [DEW and disterent world. Thanks 


to his general helpfulness, be- 
fore McInnis is reached, every- 
jone on board is on friendly 
firmly cem- 
ented as luncheon groups gather 


3. A number of deaf persons|in the buffet where Adrian and 
who have made successful car-|shirley make them completely 
leers for themselves explain theirlat home. It {ison record that 
success in part by the fact that/passengers have turned in to 
they have learned “the art of|help in the galley when some 
being deaf.” ‘unusual event at Moosonee has 

4. Above all® the young deaf led to a crowded train, 
person must learn that he 1s] The passengers fall into two 
kely to be pointed to as an ex-|groups. The tourists, motorists 
ample. This 1s indeed a great|and others, seeing the country 
(RESPONSIBILITY. If one deaf|tor the first time and comparing 
person does his work well, then |notes on home towns from Tex- 
those around him are apt to feel/as to Maine, from Halifax to 
‘that all deaf persons can do|Vancouver; the natives, habitual 
their work wellIf one deaf man|riders of the train, many of 
His a friendly person, others may|whom are Indians. Why the lat- 
conclude that other deaf people jter ride is something of a 
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mystery. Perhaps it is merely’ 
for the enjoyment of the “train 
ride" but their stolidity offers 
ttle evidence of this. Some are 
family groups extending over 
three generations. At some un- 
kely place in the bush, off they 
get with a heterogenous collec- 
tion of pots and pans, groceries 
and packsacks. Dogs are jettls- 
joned from the baggage car and 
the whole party makes its way 
into the bush bound for {ts win- 
ter trapping grounds. Bush 
workers, engineers, scientists, 
nurses and.men of the RCMP. 
drop off here.and there or ride 
ber through to Moosonee, All in 
all, the country, the passengers 
and the train crew make a’ trip 
on the Polar Bear an experience 
always to be remembered. 


Moosonee Is reached in day- 
ght. No matter what have been 
the vagaries of the Polar Bear 
en route, in the summer months, 
it is still Mght until after ten 
o'clock at night. After hours of 
travel through almost uninhab- 
ited country, the crowded sta- 
tion platform comes as a surpise. 
The bi-weekly arrival at Mooso- 
nee is always an event in the 
ves of the Indian boys and 
girls. Then, although there will 
be no snow for months, a snow- 


|mobile ts waiting to take the 


guests down to the comfort of 
the Log Lodge. 


A four-day stay is right for 
Moosonee. There is plenty to do 
jand see, in leisurely fashion, 
‘both there and at historic Moose 
Factory. Large transport canoes 
equipped with outboard motors 
and manned by Cree guides are 
available for trips “across the 
broad Moose River,, four miles 
wide at Moosoneec,” to Factory 
Island and down to Ship Sands 
at the mouth of the river. Fish- 
ing may be had upstream in the 
Moose and hardy souls may 
brave the blackfiles to try their 
luck with the speckled trout in 
the creeks. There is plenty of in- 
terest to be seen on rambles over 
Factory Island where are relics 
as ancient as the old blacksmith 
shop (1740?) and structures as 
modern as the great new hosplt- 
jal for the James Bay Indians 
and Eskimos. 


Motoring parties reaching 
Cochrane will be well-advised to 
park their cars and try the stim- 
ulating adventure of a trip on 
the Polar Bear to Moosonee. 

—The Official Weekly Road 
Bulletin 
Se 
WHAT IS A PEANUT? 

Because peanuts have a flavor 
something like that of certain 
nuts, they came to-be erron- 
eously called peanuts. The truth 
8 that they are a pea and belong 
in the same family of plants as 
our common peas and beans, 
only they bear their pods under 
the ground. In many parts of 
the world, they are called more 
properly “groundpeas.” The part 
which bears the peanut is not a 
root at all but is an,under- 
ground pod. Peanuts were first 
found in Brazil; and in Amer- 
fea, Dr. Carver, Negro Sceintist 
lof Tuskegee, Institute, has pro- 
duced over 200 commerical pro- 
ducts from them, including 
shoe blacking. 
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ON FINDING WORDS 
(Continued from Page nD 
tote to Winston Churchill, have 


gir Ernest Gowera in 
Yaluable (and inexpensive) Ut- 
tle book, ABC of Plain ‘Words. 

It the choice is befween two 
swords that convey the writer's 
meaning equally well, one short 
‘and familiar and the other long 
and unusual, of course the short 
and , familiar should be pre- 
ferred. 

gir Ernest goes on to point out 
that Mr, Churchill, an outstand- 
ing master of words, does not 
hesitate to use such & word as 

he 


‘And C. E. Montague, In A Wri- 
ter’s Notes on his Trade (avall- 
fable in the Pelican series) says 

,., Clear out of your mind 
the notion that a language is, or 
ought to be, a finished and im- 
mutable system in which certain 
words are indefeasibly nighcast- 
es and certain other words are 
doomed for ever to be untouch- 
ables.” 

Good words are words the 
reader understands, whether 


they be short and Saxon, or long [exp 


‘and Latin. Usually they are the 
former, but we necd not feel 


portant’ as the cholce of words. 
‘The selection of one word rather 
than .another may alter the 
whole weight and influence of a 
poem, or a passage in prose, or 
give a sinister meaning to @ pas- 
sage you intend to be a winner 
of friends. 

‘Arrangement 1s, of course, im- 
portant, but a happy sequence of 
choosing the right words is that 
they have a graceful way of ar- 
ranging ‘themselves. Sometimes 
it almost seems as if words have 
‘a life of their own, that they ob- 
fect to careless handling, and 
that unroly words actually 
struggle In the sentence. 

Words Paint. Pictures 

Every word and phrase we use 
in our writing, whether it be in 
dur business letters, reports, art- 
ieles or speeches, is as vital as 
the brush'stroke of an artist. To 
make the picture real and ap- 
pealing we do not use strange or 
mysterious words, technical 
terms, exaggerations or inac- 
curaeies. We use words that are 
concrete, interpretive and vivid. 
‘Words paint pictures, but there 
Js ttle room for “still lifes” in 
our gallery. 


‘THE CANADIAN 


any famillar vetse of poetry or 
passage of prose — even # bus- 


words, 
pattern of sound and rhythm. 

But we must not become in- 
toxicated with words as words, 
easy though it can be, for our 
writing would be robbed thereby 
lof the clarity we are striving 
for. : 
‘The two alms of a great artist 
in words must always be lucidity 
first and then melody. 
"The English Language 

Cliches, those worn-out, blea- 
ched dry phrases, are to be 
avoided, Most of us use them 
daily in our conversation, and 
they do not seem particularly’ 
dead or even noticeable. In. the 
written word they show up in|thal 
jall their exhaustion. stock. 

Sometimes a phrase such as| It is expressive. Take the word 
wpreak the ice”, or “cry over|"greed”, for example. Doen’t it 


:|place in writing. The place for’ 


does’ express what|give off a feeling of fatness? 
‘Hasn't the word “sublime” a 
shimmer and a sheen? and 
doen't the word “gloom” sound 
dark and foreboding? 

‘Our language is vital. It evalu- 
ates, in a broadminded way, new 
entrants to its huge vocabulary, 
and accepts or rejects them with 
complete fairness. It is not rig- 
orously regimented, but truly a- 
live and evergrowing. 

And It 1s a poetic language. AS 
Lord David Cecil of Oxford says 
“English is {deally sulted for the 

ssion of emotion, There is 
no better language in the world 
for touching the heart and set- 
‘ting the imagination aflame.” 

‘The advertising writer and 
the direct-by-mail salesman. 
have no excuse for not belng 
lable to make their points in 
‘written words; the public speak- 
er can find in our language all 
he needs in the way of words, 
carefully selected and skillfully 
‘assembled, to move his audience. 


mind. 


Slang !s another “acceptable” 
in conversation that has little 


slang is in face-to-face conver 
sation, where it may add wit) 
jand humour, increased vivacity 
and intimacy to our speech. But 
ft Is better to use it sparingly, if 
at all, in written communica- 
tions. 

Sometimes a slang word be- 
comes a respectable citizen in 
the world of good English. If 
such novelties are accepted into’ 
the language then they have 
passed the test which we men- 
tioned earlier in this article; the 
test that is set by the people. 
Usage can consecrate what may|ing 
Ihave originally been springhtly 
inventions and make them ac- 
ceptable. In The King’s English. 
HL. W. Fowler tells us that, dur- 
ing the probation period, they’ 


Words are Beautitui 

Let us look for a minute, as a 
collector might look lovingly at 
his treasures, at the beauty of 
words, Hawthorne spoke of “the 
unaccountable spell that lurks 
in a syllable", and though we 
may not all have music in our 
souls, we can learn to appreciate 
the Kind of language that comes 
from a combination of feeling, 
skill and artistic usage. 

It has been sald that words, 
like precious jewels, depend 
upon their grouping and the 
choice of neighbours. They may 
be strange or beautiful, amus- 
ing or tragic in isolation, but 
they will be doubly so when an 
author of Judgment has put 
them in the right company. 


are words unfit for literary use. fz time: csi. the spcrteme 


Enriching Your Language 

How can we add to our know- 
edge and appreciation of our 
language? One important way 
is to enrich and enlarge our voc- 
abulary. By acquiring all the 
stock of words we can, we have 
2 basis for weighing one word 
against another, for rejecting 
a word becuse we know a bet- 
ter one. We have a rich and full 
treasury upon which to draw. 

‘The more words we know the 


Make this little test. Think of more splective we can be, Tt bs} 


3, paradox, but perfectly true, to 
say that without a large yvocabu- 
lary we will often use six words 
instead of one. 

Just as we can't make new 
friends if we never meet any- 
body, so with words. To bulld our 
votabulary we must meet new 
words,"and to meet new wo! 
we must read, the more the bet- 
ter. ° ‘ y 
‘The business man who reads 
Shakespeare or @ comparable 
author can write better busin 
letters than the man whose sole 
diet is cheap fiction — and the 
stenographer who reads Bhakes- 
peare will do better letters and 
be more of a participant in the 
business than the stenographer 
whose only literary food 1s chit- 
chat. 


Books as Teachers 


Dr. W.E. McNeill in a convoca- 
tion address at Queen’s Univer- 
sity a few years ago said that 
English Literature 1s the best 
single subject to provide a com- 
mon element in the bewildering 
diversity of modern education. 
He went on to say that literature 
records the spiritual history of 
mankind, its joys and sorrows, 
hopes and fears, aspirations and 
defeats, the earthy worst, the 
heavenly best, It shows lfe 
whole. 

Books enable us to “see with 
the keenest eyes, hear with the 
finest .ears, “and listen to the 
sweetest voices of all time.” And, 
to continue this thought of 
James Russell Lowell, there is a 
choice in books as friends, and 
the mind sinks or rises to the 
level of {ts hgbitual soclety. 

To spend all our reading time 
on filmsy, fleeting stuff in a 
world that holds Shelley and 
Shakespeare, Shaw and Mauriac 
would be like choosing a plece 
of glass and rejecting a precious 
jewel. ¢ 
|... and Practise 

Robert Louls Stevenson was 
aware that facility of expression 
is gained by practise, when he 
said: “Though I write so little, 
T pass all my hours of fleldwork 
in continual converse and imag- 
inary- correspondence. I scarce 
pull up a weed, but I invert a 
sentence on the matter." 


‘We can think of the world of 


words as a great and glorious . 


garden. Like flowers, words have 
scent and texture and beauty. 
Like trees, they have strength, 
and grandeur and vitality. We 
are the gardeners, responsible 
for their-cultivation and ‘their 
fairest blooming, thelr arrange- 
ment and their disposition. 

Let us toll happily in this gar- 
den, sowing the seeds of thought 
with care, and nurturing the 
tender blossoms that grow from 
them: and let us be ruthless in 
uprooting the weeds that threa- 
ten to choke and kill our langu- 
age. r 

Ours will be the harvest. 
Words give us beauty and sus- 
tenance and _ self-expression; 


expressions: of love and feelings 
of duty. They enable us to con- 
vey to others the philosophy by 
which we would influence them. 

—The Royal Bank of Canada 
Monthly Letter, April, 1952. 


